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INTRODUCTION 


This book is an attempt to show how to find history at first 
band in museum coUectioxu and in historical monuments such as 
prehistoric and Roman sites, churches and houses. It is hoped 
that it will be useful both to teachers and to the general public. 

The great fasdnadon of history lies in a fuller understanding 
c£ our past and a better appreciation of our heritage. Historical 
sites, buildings and collecnons are part of our heritage and 
contain the raw material for the study of the past but it is cot easy' 
to intetpiet them without some knowledge of their contemporary' 
background. Therefore each of the diapters that follow dis>' 
cusses a difierent type of historical monument or collection and 
attempts to show how original reference muerial such as letters,! 
household accounts and pictures can be used to iUunuoate ir.| 
It is thought that it would be helpful to readers to know the way 
people lived at a given time rather than the way their buildings 
or tools evolved through the centuries, therefore each topic is 
discussed at selected periods instead of from the point of view of 
chronological development. To help a visitor to know what to 
look for in a historical building or collection, lists of objects ate 
given at the end of each chapter and much space has been devoted 
to showing where to find ^e contemporary specimens that may 
be missing. 

Teachers will realize the value of contemporary reference 
material in helping their children to set a buildL^ or coUecdon 
in its period and both adult and child visitors may find it irueres^ 
ing if they can imagine a building being lived in or a coliectioa 
of prehistoric tools being used. If children have already acquired 
some background information, their teacher will be able to conjure 
up for them figures from illuminated manuscripts, portraits or 
tombs with which to people the castle or house ^ey are visiting. 
Similarly an adult visitor may recall, from previous reading, a page 
from an inventory or an account book which will help him to 
imagine the original furniture once used in a room that 1$ now 
empty. Adults and children will find their interest heightened 
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and wiJl want to know the answets to man7 questions which 
can be found latex in other concemponxy sources. 

The topics have been chosen to covet the main types of 
historical monument and collection. They do not anempc to 
provide a teaching syllabus for Local Studies. The book is meant 
rather ip encoutage not only teachers but other people as well» 
to take an intelligem interest in histotical buildings and museum 
spedjnens, wherever they may be. Although the first visits will 
probably be made at home, there will be many opportunities of 
historical ezploratlon on holidays and on school journeys. The 
comparison between local and distant resources is often most 
valuable. Where visits to places away from home are not possible, 
or where the local resources are poor, it is useful to collect 
illustrated guide books, catalogues and post cards. These first 
hand sources are a great deal mote reliable and often no mote 
expensive than cheap text books. As an increasing'number of 
historical letters and journals are being printed, a great deal of 
background information about places all over the country can be 
found in any county library. It i$ only manuscript sources and 
mote specialised museum material that are confined to the 
locality. It is always possible in fact to start at home to study 
distant buildings and to learn what is to be found in distant 
museum collecdoos. 

It is hoped therefore that both teachers and members of the 
general public will be stimulated not only co explore historical 
monuments and museum galleries at home and further afield, 
but also to cry to find out something about the background into 
which these sites, buildings and collections fit. 


Ckapizb; I 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL EVIDENCE OF PREHISTORY 

Prchistoiy coveis the early period in man’s story “when t h f iff . 
vere no written records. The sources for the study of this 
period are found only in materifll remains ; that is^ by means of 
archaeology. 

When studying prehistory, we can do no better than try 
to approach the subject as fat as possible as an ardiaeologist 
would. Al^ugh most people will not have the to work 
on escalations, they will End the results of excavations displayed 
m museums and they will be able to see many €eld monuments ot 
remains of prehistoric homes, burials, cultivadoo and toads in 
the country. Archaeology when it began simply concerned 
itself with the collection of rare finds, but now It has developed 
into a muds fuller science : the reconstruction of life in the past 
£com material remains. 

One of the great pioneers in modem archaeology was General 
Pitt-Riveis. His work was important for three reasons, aU of 
which are relevant to us at present In the first place he demon¬ 
strated by his excavations in Dorset and south Wiltshire that it 
is not die object in isolation which reveals the past, but the 
object in its nfi gmal surroundings, with its original associations : 
for instance the fire-cracked pebble alone does not tell us much, 
but because it was found in a pot in a Bronxe .^e hut circle. It 
shows us that prehistoric man heated his water by putting hot 
pebbles into it. Secondly, General Pitt-Rivers realiaed the 
importance of cnrrtmnrt and apparently trivial objects and was the 
first to use post-holes as a means to restore the plan of wooden 
huts. Thirdly, as an anthropologist as well as an archaeologist, 
he was able to understand ^t the prehistoric people of Dorset 
probably led lives similar to those of many living African tribes 
with much the matedal culture. In his museum at Oxford 
the modem primitive tools are arranged side by side with the 
prehistoric tools they resemble. This imaginatrve interpretation 
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of the past with the help of the ptesect is displayed in the British 
Museum (Natutal History) where photographs of Australian 
abodgices at work illustrate the use of some comparable Early 
Stooe Age tools. But in many museums prehistoric unplements 
axe scUI exhibited tTpologicaliy : bronze axe^heads* for instance^ 
axe arranged in rows to demonstrate die evolution of difiertot 
shapes, but there is no mention of how the tools were used or 
what they were used for. Therefore, we often hove to be our own 
interpreters, and it is important to know how to hnd the back¬ 
ground material with which we can reconstruct as complete a 
picture M possible of a given period. 

Natural history exhibits will help us to animak and plants, 
contemporary with a given culture. Bthnographical galleries will 
give us ideas of how such activities os hunting, fishing, making 
fire, cooku^ and fanning may have been carried out. Air 
photographs will show us features such as post-holes and 
of cultivation which may have been obscured at ground level by 
later ploughii^. But we must be prepared also to go out into the 
country to look at local sites and find out where local specimens 
have come from. At die end of the chaptei are two lists ^ objects 
to look for in museums and in die field. With these in mind we 
can try to buildup a series of picnires from first-hand evidence of 
life at difiezent stages of civilization. We cannot take every stage 
which is represented in England (see chart), but only those whi^ 
seem to show an advance on one of the following bake techniques 
or activities: tool making in stone, wood, bo^, antler, metal ■, 
food gathering and food production, hunting, fishing, her^t^, 
forming; hom^moklcg, fiie-moking, cooking, spinning, weav¬ 
ing, portety-moking; burial of the dead. 

Old Stone Age Man 

The earliest evidence of man in England comes fi:om the 
Second Inte^ladal Period when there appear to have been men 
living at Gacton and Swonseombe in the Thames Vall^. Most 
of the tools found there were mode of flint wluch was obtained 
fcom fiae bank and bed of the river or on the sea beach where the 
chalk, in which it had originally been laid down, had been worn 
away. Flint mokes good tools because it con be chipped in such 
a way that either the flakes diemsdves can be given sharp cutting 



FLAKES STEUCK BY KUMAKS j 

edges Of dje cote can be progressivd7 chipped until it fofms a 
chopping ot cutting implement. It is possible to distinguish 
between flakes that have been broken off naturally, for instance by 
changes in temperature, and diose that have been deliberately 
chipped by man, because flakes struck by rnar\ show a definite 
bulge coming from the point where they were hit off and on the 
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bulge are faint concentric ripples like those on a mussel shell 
(Pigs. X and a). Archaeologists can also tell how a tool has been 
made because different methods of hitting the nodule produce 
different kinds of scars. This is important because by the methods 
used in making tools it is possible to distinguish the cultural 
group to which the makers belonged, as we sl^ see by looking 
more closely at the remains from Clacton anH from Swanscombe. 

The tools at Clacton were made £com flakes probably struck 
off the core by a primitive anvil technique. In the British Museum 
(Natural History) where the finds from Clacton are displayed, 
there is a photograph of a French stonemason demonstrating this 
medaod by dashing a nodule of flint against a rock on the ground. 
This produces the tktrk and deep scars characteristic of 

Clactonian tools. An anvil stone, and a deer*8 leg bone, whida 
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shows SJg&s of having bdco used as a hammer^ have heen found 
on d:>esit<. 

We can gel some idea of the life of the men at Gaclon by 
stad^g the environment and other features of the culture. 
Analysis of poUen grains and seeds found in the soil has shown 
what plants were growing there; the trees included oak, harel, 
yew, and alder. Fossil teeth and bones fcom this and other sites 
in the Thames Valley show that there wete at this time a variety 
of mammas such as a species of ape like the modem Bacbary 
ape, a fallow deer and dunoceros now ezdnct, beaver, Hon, 
hippopotamus, horse, wild or elephant. In the river were 
mussels, one of which was found with the Ugament still joining 
iht two shells. These plants and animals indicate diac the climate 
was tempente but warmer than die climate of Great Britain 
to-day. 

The men of Oacton Hvcd by hunting and gathedng fruit and 
vegetables, and part of a wooden hunting-spear has miraculously 
survived in the water-logged soil. These Old Stone Age men 
may have hacked the wood for the spear from the tree with a 
flint core as do die Australian aborigmes. Then they roughly 
dressed the wood with sharp flakes and flnished the spear with a 
crescentic scraper or spoke-shave. (The Yahgans of Tierca del 
Fuego keep wood shavings for towels and handkerchiefs but 
probably tbe Clacton men £d not bother to do this I). This spear 
may have been used against elephants in the same way that die 
Congo P^mies of tbe lorn forests use their spears in the twentieth 
century. They smear their bodies with mud, hide in a pool 
where the elephants come to have mud baths, then sneak up 
under an elephant and thrust the spear upwards into its sofr 
belly, wounding it so that one of the party can follow it until it 
dies. Probably die men of Clacton also trapped animals, 
the same method as, for instance, the Boro people of the west 
Amazonian fo r e s t s . These people dig pits which they floor widi 
sharp Stakes concealed by bmsbwood, and they also set craps on 
well-used paths. Ardfldally pointed stakes have been found on 
a Clacton working floor. The dead animal was dismembered 
with a chopper core tool and cut up with sharper flakes. Then 
the were scraped clean of meat with a scraper. Finally diey 
were dressed for use as coverings perhaps with a deer’s bone 
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from Qactoa which was found to have been made shiny probably 
by being rubbed on skins. Clacton man also ate vegetables and 
he probably dug up roots and bulbs as die Australian aborigines 
do. There seems to be no evidence that he had fire, so he must 
have eaten his meat raw or deed. 

The tools at Clacton are from the Lower Thames gravels j 
&om the Middle Thames gravels kid down a little later at Swaos- 
corabe, Kent, have come tools of a diSereat sort. ClactOQ man 
had oiy a primitive chopping cote tool and a predominantly 
fiake culture, but Swanscombe man made beautiful hand-ases by 
skimming off the flakes from a flint core, probably with a wooden 
bar hammer . The term hand-axe is misleading because the tool 
was not teally an aze but a pear-shaped general purpose tool held 
in the hand and used for chopping, cutting, soaping, d%gii^, 
dismembering game and so on. Swanscombe had thrown^ 
stones and probably wooden spears as well, but like Clacton man 
he had no means of cooking. It is possible that both peoples 
made themselves some kind of tempotary wind-break not jihriv# 
the Pygmy shelters which are made of sti<^ stuck Into the ground 
and b^ over to form hoops which are thatched with leaves. 

Swanscombe is fomous because with the hand-axes were 
discovered parts of a human skull which, though thicker, am 
not noticeably diflerent £com the modem type. The skoU-bonea 
appear to have belonged to a woman because the muscular 
markings are sUght. The sutural mar ginR can be seen to have 
started to close at the point at which closure usually begins when 
a person is about twenty years of age, so it is supposed that she 
was just over twenty. 

The Swanscombe skull proves diat there were men very like 
Homo saph/ts when the Lower and Middle Thames gravels weie 
laid down in the Second lattrgUmX Period. By foe end of the 
third Ice Age modem had evolved but for a rime a mote 
brutish-looking type dominated the scene in Che continent of 
Europe; this was Neanderthal or Moustesian man. No skeletal 
remains of him have been found in tlus country though in Jersey 
molar teeth have been foscoveied. Mousterian flint implements 
have come to light in Kent’s Cavern, Torquay, and a few other 
British caves. 

Modem man, known as Cro-Magnon man, evolved in 
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Europe in the last Ice Age, and many reiD^ns of the various 
cultures such as Aurignadan, Solutrean and Magdalenian have 
been found in Europe; in this counoy they are tepreseoted by 
a ndier mixed and debased culture, known from the type locality 
as CieswdJian. In caves in Devon, the Mendips, Wales and 
Derbyshire, flint spear-heads, an antler awl, a barbed harpoon 
and a horse’s head carved on a bone have been found, but on the 
whole Late Old Stone Age remains are less common in England 
fban those fcom the Early Old Stone Age. 

Several skulls hroci the last Ice have been found la 
England. They are telatively long and narrow, and have j&irly 
stroi^ brows, wide, powerful dieek-bones and large teeth, 
though none of these arc as large as in Neanderthal man. It is 
interestir^ that there are various modem peoples with faces of 
the same shape, and that some ate found for instance in North 
Wales and in Ireland. 

The earliest known deliberate burial in Great Britain was 
discovered over a hundred years ago in Paviland Cave, Gower. 
As this was before the theory of evolution was established it was 
not realized that the skeleton belonged to the Late Old Stone 
Age. Ac the time it was thought to have been that of a woman, 
' tile red lady of Paviland but it has now been proved to have 
been that of a young man of about twenty-five. The head had 
been removed &om tiie body perhaps for the same reason as 
head-hunters collect heads, that is, to acquire a store of the vital 
essence necessary for rebirth. With the skeleton were a number of 
interesting Late Old Stone Age ornaments including an ivory 
aimle^ several mammoth ivory bars, beads made &om the pierced 
teeth of reindeer and wolf and some shells. The skeleton and the 
artifacts were enveloped in red ochre, intended perhaps to repre¬ 
sent blood and symbolic of life. 

Tbe climate was cold, so Late Old Stone Age men lived in 
caves and to keep warm wore skin clothes sewn together with 
sinews. By this time they were also able to make their lives more 
comfortable witii fires as is proved by the discovery of ashes 
associated with arti&cts in some of the caves. There are a number 
of primitive ways of making fire still practised to-day, and 
probably prehistoric man used one of them. For instance the 
Eskimos use the bow drill, which is a bow used to twirl a vertical 
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FiO. Eskimo bov dali from Ssuth Sound, Tbe bov aad the chic rest aie 
xwde of W oe, cbe ibifi U mode of trood, (be ooJnt of uofl end the bov>«tdflg of 
Jewher tbcn& OnguttUj tbe Muns vote mede of stoon. Tbe bov <^^11 e^fat be 
need fee "laCtwg fiie ot for drulog boko. Baoth Museum. 

Stick on a log. The iiicdon pxoduces smoulderii^ wood dust 
which is tipped on to dned moss and which the Eskimo blows 
carefully un^ it bursts into flame (Figs. 5 and 4). The discovery 
of fire mean that meat (X^nld be cooked. As there were no 
cooking pots it was probably grilled on an open fire or perhaps 
roasted in an earth oven. 

Middle Stone Aoe Man 

After the end of the Ice Age the climate became waxmeK and 
great forests grew up all over England. The excavations at 
Star Caxr^ Yorkshire, displayed at the British Museum (Natural 
History) show how one group of people at this time (the Magle- 
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mosians) Uved in these fotests. The bcggy namie of the soil has 
ptesCTTed much that usually pecishes with time ; aatlei> bone 
and even fungus. Analysis o£ pollen grains found in the soil has 
shown that the dominant etee was birch, and finds of 
bones and teeth indicate that there was in the fores ts a variety of 
life which included elk, ted deet, toe deer, wild os, wild boar, 
fos, European beaver, and marten. 

The tools of Middle Stone Age men weic adapted to thU 
environment. Thete have been found heavy flint axes, adzes 
and picks which were hafted widi wooden handles and used for 
cutting and shaping the forest trees. As there wexe so many deer 
in the forests, these men specialized in antler work. Thete is an 
antler shown in the British Museum (Natural History) with 
parallel grooves made in it by a flint burin or graver; the inter¬ 
vening span was split out anrf flien fashioned into a harpoon. 
Many antler harpoons were found at this site, The birch trees 
in the forest provided bark which the Maglemoslacs may have 
made into baskets and other receptacles ; roils of birch bark 
have been found which suggest this. 

The other speciality of this period was the production of very 
small tdangular, quadrar^ular, ot lunate flints called mlctoliths. 
Sometimes a single one was hafted with the base of the triat^e 
as the e^; one was found in Denmatk and is presumed to 
have been an arrow-head but it might also have b^ used as a 
kind of chisel for woodwork. Sometimes a whole tow of rdexo- 
licbs was hafted on a wooden handle, and at White Hill near 
Huddersfield thirty five mlctoliths were found in a row which 
suggested that diey were once mounted on a handle for use as 
a saw. 

Enough has survived of this Middle Stone Age culture for us 
to begin to imagine the life of Maglemosian men. At Star Cart 
was discovered the base of a house. In the British Museum 
(Natural History) thete is a photograph showing a platform of 
birch branches weighed down by stones and with traces of birds 
bark flooiic^ and charting of wood foom domestic fires. Lumps 
of iron pyrites and a specimen of bracket fiu^us flrom which 
it is suggested the Maglemosians had removed the top to use as 
tinder, were also found on the site. Perhaps these men made 
fire by the same method as the Yahgans of Tiecra del Fuego, 
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which is dtfcribed by E. L> Bodges in Tbt Utiermcst Parts oj the 
Earth. ‘ They strike two pieces [of pyrites] togethei and receive 
the sparks either into soffie dry down of sea birds or the powder 
of the pufT bah \ 

Mi^e Stone Age men were primarily hunters and fishermen, 
A microlithic arrow-head has \icrt found in the skeleton of an 
aurochs bison in Denmark. Flint picks have also been found, 
and might have been used for digging holes to trap game. There 
are flint knives to cut up the meat and scrapers to clean the skin. 
A canoe for fishing has been found at the mouth of the river 
Tay in Scotland This must have been hollowed out of a log of 
wc^ with an adze and probably a hammer and wedge also. In 
this country very little of the fishing equipment survives, but a 
bone harpoon was dre<^ed up fiom the Horth Sea. In Denmark 
bone fish-hooks have ^o been found. The harpoons, barbed 
on one side only, were probably halted on the end of a long stick 
in pairs and used as fish spears in the manner of the Eskimos. 

New Stone Acs Man 

In the Old Stone Age flint nodules for tool-making were 
picked up &om the surface of the ground but in the New Stone 
Age seams of flint were followed under ground and mined from 
shafts driven in the ^hallr. There are the remains of these chalk 
mines at Cissbury on the Sussex downs and at Grimes Graves in 
Suflblk, and the tools used in extracting the flint have been 
found. At the Castle Museum, Norwich, there is an andei pick 
which sdll has on it the finger-marks of the New Stone Age man 
who used it thousand years ago. In the British Museum 
there are implements from Ossbury such as the shoulder-blade 
of an ox used as a shovel and tou^ bowls of chalk which held 
burning ^t and served as lamps. If you go down one of these 
mines yon descend a shaft in the by a modem ladder and 
then yourself in a circular chamber ficom which radiate 
many low passages. To go along them you have to crawl on your 
hands and knees, unwinding a ball of string as you go, in order 
to find your way back. In certain places you can still find the 
black marks on the roof made by smoke from the chalk lamps 
and also the marks of the picks, one of which was found resting 
against a seam of flint. 
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As they had better flints, the Nc^ Stone Age men began to 
use more elaborate techniques to work them into tools. Froto 
this period come the ground and polished axe, adze and mace 
heads, some of -which were perforated so Aey could take a 
wooden handle. By tlus time it was discovered that some of the 
finer-grained igneous rocks lent themselves better than flint to 
grinding and polishing, and we find in museums ground and 
polished tools of basalt and, for example, diorite or greenstone, 
which resemble very much the tools of the Maoris and other 
Polynesians- These stone axes were made sometimes in stone 
axe factories, such as the one of which temalns can still be seen on 
Peruaaeomawr, and then traded ail over the country. On Salis¬ 
bury Plain have been found axes from Wales, the TaW District, 
Cozckwall, Northern Ireland, and Brittany. 

We know how the grinding and polishing and perforating of 
tools was done in New Stone Age tinies largely because it is 
known how the Maoris produce vn^ilar tools to-day. The axe- 
head was roughly shaped from a nodule, probably with a wooden 
or bone bat; then it was ground down by rubbing on a slab of 
wetted sandstone or on a hard rock with sand in between to act 
as an abrasive. Stones rubbed smooth by being used for this 
purpose ate found on New Stone Age sites quite frequently. The 
ground and polished axe-heads and many other New Stone 
implemencs such as spear-heads, arrow-heads, mace-heads and 
ad^heads, were hafeed with wooden handles. In the British 
Mnseum an axe £tom the Great Langdale axe factory is shown 
fitted into a hole in a wooden handle, but there would presumably 
have been some thonging of sinews or strips of skin to keep it 
firm. There is also a chisel from Europe in its original antler 
socket, and a knife in its otiginal bone socket; but on the whole 
the handles offlintimplements have disappeared and their nacurehas 
to bededuced from t<^$ made by primitive people to-day. (Fig. 5.) 
Sometimes an axe is hafted on to a split stick and i^und on; 
sometimes a withy is bent round it (in Australia it is stuck -with 
spinifez gum as well); sometimes an axe or a hoe is hafted on a 
stick with a natural elbow-joint; somenmes the tool itself is 
perforated so diat die handle can be fitted on to it. There is a 
prehistoric mace-head in the British Museum with one shallow 
pit on each side, wluch indicates that the method of perforation 
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was by pecking ot drilling at alternate sides until tbe two conical 
pits met and fotmed a hole. Later on, perforations were made by 
a drill, probably a bow drill with a stone point, of the type used 
by Eskinos and others. 

As well as ground and polished fools die New Stone 

Age people perfected flaking techniques so that they could 
produce flat almost smooth kiufe-blades, sickles and leaf-shaped 
arrow-heads. This was probably done by the method of indirect 
percussion used by the North American Indians. An upright 
of bone or wood is put between die nodule of flint and the 
hammer in order to lessen shatter. The edge of the tool is then 
worked up by pressure flawing : that is by removing thin flakes 
by carefully controlled pressure wifli a piece of hard wood or 
bone rather as a dentist scales our teeth. 

From the New Stone Age we can begin to get some idea of 
the dwellings in which people lived. They have survived best in 
ston^bearing areas such as Dartmoor, and one of the best 
known is at Skaia Brae in Scotland where a group of squarish 
stone-built houses linked by narrow passages was found still 
cootainiog their original fittings of stone beds and dressers. In 
other areas where wood was used in B uilding , often only the 
post-holes remain to surest how a house was built. 

In the dwellings that have been found there is always the 
remans of a hearth or cooking place and sometimes a few pot¬ 
sherds. Pottery is extremely insportant to the archaeologist 
because day is very variable, and diflerences in mixing, handling 
and fliing produce distinctive and idendflable ware. Pottery, 
which was fuse made in the New Stone Age, was made by band 
until the Iron Age people brought the wheel from the Continent, 
and the method used was probably similar to that lased among 
A^i<an tribes to-day. The Dorin, for instance, have a mould over 
which they beat the day for the bottom half of the pot; rise top 
half is made by adding a coiled strip of clay to the mould-made 
base. The Yoruba use a shell for scraping and smoothing, a 
pebble for bximishing and a stick or ybnm stem for ornamenting 
by impression. On prehistoric pottery we can see sometimes the 
traces of coils in the flnlshed pot Some pots were coiled right 
from the bottom, the process developing from coiled bask^ 
(still made in Samoa) which may also have served as moulds. 
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The decoiation of these early pots is usuaJly such as could have 
heeft made whea the day was wet by in^iessions fcocQ the 
fiogei-nail, from cords of twisted grass* or a sharp stone or stick. 
The Beaker folk (see chart) had paiticulacly pottery with 
oTer-all geometric patterns. The pottery was probably baked 
ia the open in a fire of dried brushwood. The Hopi, of die 
Arizona desert, dry the pots in die sun, then place them round the 
fire to heat slowly and finally set them on the embers in a 
pile separated by broken sherds or stones and make OTes 
them a domed mound of fuel which burns steadily for 8e7eral 
hours. 

The New Stone Age people were die first to start producing 
their own food as a supplement to bunting animals, fishing and 
gathering Tegetables. At Windmill hliJl on the South Downs 
they had domesticated animals and It is thou^t that the cause- 
wayed camps soil to be found on the chalk downs were pounds 
for keeping cattle in. Besides cattle, which was the biggest 
numerical group, pigs were also kept, together with a few sheep 
and goats. In Salisbury Museum diere is a skeleton of a dog 
which might have been used for herding. The people of this 
period were primarily hunters and herdsmen, but there is evidence 
that they also cultivated die land. A few <r pfil garden plots of the 
New Slone Age, together with many of the Bronze Age, have 
survived round the remains of dwellings on Dartmoor and 
Bodmin Moor (see Bronze Age). Flint si^es have been found 
with a lustrous polish on the cutting edge deposited by the 
in the com stal^. Saucer querns or grinding stones for making 
the com into a kind of dour have been found in the causewayed 
camps of the Windmill Hill people. Impressions of grain have 
been found on pottery, especially in the Bronze Age. 

We have to imagine the New Stone Age men and women 
leading on the whole more settled lives than those of the Old 
and Middle Stone Ages. They made themiselves houses, kept 
docks and began to till the soil. Life in the home must have bett 
easier when pottery appeared; even though at first it was 
probably not strong enough to put straight on the fire it must 
have provided many more receptacles. We do not know what the 
housewife did with hex fiour, but perhaps she made dampers, or 

* The eoly ervicactf of tho ed>teae< of cord w that tfm*. 
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soDM kind of cake iUvoured with hemes and baked in an earth 
oven. 

The New Stone Age ia &nous for its megaJithic Cosbs. 
These were tombs made of large slabs of stone either in the form 
of a room at the end of a passage as at Bryn Celli Dhu in Anglesey 
or in the form of a gallery with a varying number of transits 
as in the Cotswold-Severa area. The tombs were long in shape 
and are now generally covered with turf, but sometiines the 
stones only are left standing. The entrance was usually at the 
broad end of the mound and was between two wings built out 
&om die mound. This forecourt was probably used for the 
ceremonies preceding butiaL The tomb was used for successive 
burials, and sometimes burial chambers were inserted into the side 
of the mound. In areas there are earthen long ba rr ows in 
which numbers of people were buried, not successively but all 
togedier, possibly as some form of sacriftce. In some Yorkshire 
lo^ barrows there is evidence of the bodies being at least 
paruaUy cremated before being buried. 

Ritual burial of any kind presupposes a belief in immortality 
and indicates some kind of religious belief. There are other 
indications of religious belief in the New Stone Age, namely the 
fomous scone rows and stone circles of Wales, Cornwall, Dart¬ 
moor and ofoer places, which are usually associated with burials 
at the foot of some of the stones. The grandest of them all is 
at Avebury, built by the Beaker folk (see chart) wifo only antler 
picks, shoulder-blade shovels, and probably strong wickei-wock 
baskets and simple hoisting tackle. There is a great encircling 
b ank and an inner ditch with four entrances. Inside is a circle 
of megftUthic stones, a thousand feet in diameter, and within that 
two smaller circles. A long avenue of pairs of monoliths leads 
up to the south-east entrance. All the stones are of local origin 
and have been roughly dressed by peeking. They must have been 
hauled into position on wooden rollers and then set upright 
with the help of topes and stakes in sh^Iow cavities In the 
ground. The Avenue (Keanct Avenue) continued a further mile 
Qp to Overton Kill where excavation has revealed post-holes of 
another six circles of wooden posts as well as the socket-holes of 
stone uprights. That all this was achieved as eady as the New 
Stone Age is proved because New Stone Age pottery of the 
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P«tej:borough people had been found under the bank. Poccer7 
of the Beaker people has been found in the ditch and with the 
burials which are at the foot of the pillars in the avenue. 

The earliest part of Stonehenge is also the work of Beaker 
people. In its hrst period the monument has a circular ditch and 
bank with one entrance and one dng of holes which contain 
remains of burials. It was not until the Bronze Age that the 
great stone circles were set up (see below), but already in the New 
Stone Age bluestones from Wales had been brought to Wiltshire. 
One weighing over a ton was found near a long barrow on 
Salisbury Plain, and some of the bluestones used in the Bronze 
Age circle show signs of haying been used earlier in some monu¬ 
ment which has since disappeared. 

The disappointing thing about Avebury and Stonehenge is 
that though they ate magnificent field monuments and enduring 
evidence of die dexterity and fiuth of their makers, nothing really 
definite is known of how they were used or what religious system 
they enshxioed. 


Brokz£ Age Mak 

Bronze i$ an alloy of ^o per cent copper and xo pet cent tin. 
Its discovery produced a specialist class of travelling bronze 
smiths who have left behind some of their moulds, metal 
and tools such as hammers, anvils, gouges, chisels and tongs. 
It is partly from these workmen’s hoar^ that we know how 
Bronze Age tools were made. 

Flat shapes, such as the first bronze axe-heads which resembled 
the stone ones, could be cast In open moulds, and axe-heads with 
loops for the handle bindings co^d be cast in two part moulds. 
The hollow axC'heads which fitted over their handles and the 
small buckets which appeared in the Late Bronze Age bad to be 
by the more complicated cire perJsa process. The tiamg 
means lost was: a wax replica of the object, held between 
moulds, is melted and replaced by molten metal. This process is 
still practised by the Ash^d of West Afdca and the method they 
use is displayed in the British Museum. A core made of a mmure 
of charcoal and clay and representing the interior of the object, is 
coveted with a was representing the form of the object 
The wax skin is then covered with a clay mould with a mouth at 
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the top into which the molten metal will go. A clftf crudble 
cofitaining the metal is fiaed ovei the mouth of the mould and 
both are put into the fire together- The metal melts and, being 
the heavier, takes the place oi the wax which is absorbed by the 
porous day. The result is a hollow metal o^cct of the same form 
as the wax skin, (Fig. 6). 
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In prehistoric times bronze was also hammered to produce 
flanges for the attachment of axe-heads and swords, to strengthen 
and renew cutting edges, and in the Late Bronze Age to shape 
sheet Hammeni^ with a punch produced incised decor¬ 

ation, and harv^mepng ftom insidc on moulds produced tepoussd 
decotatiouj both of which were also practised with even betot 
effect in lion Age La Tine art. 

The tools and implements produced by the Bronze Age 
smiths were many and varied. Several methods of hafting axe- 
heads were tried—the tang, the flange, loops-^untU Anally the 
hollow or socketed axe-he^ was evolved. With the coming of 
bronze, swords and daggers became possible and metal shields 
and spear-heads were made. The great advantage of bronze over 
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flint WAS chat it could be resharpened Many tools 

originally made in flint were now made in bronze, la the British 
Museum there is a bronze chisel from Millbank in its original 
antler handle, and several tanged and socketed knives and sickles. 
But flint continued to be used ; barbed and tanged arrow-heads 
were made in flinr in the Bronze Age. 

Bronze Age homes are a good deal more plentiful than New 
Stone Age homes especially in stone>bearing districts. On Dart¬ 
moor there are ncuserous remains of single-roomed huts (circles 
of stones with an entrance). The entrance, made of two stone 
uprights and a lintel, was narrow and so low that we should have 
to crawl in; sometimes 6iere is, in the absence of a door, a 
shelter wall as some protection against die prevailing wind. The 
walls, made of turf or loose stones with facings of vertical slabs, 
were from four to siz: feet thick anH not more than four feet 
h^h; the roof, supported by a central post, was probably of 
branchee and turves ; the floor was of beaten day. There was 
often a Low stone seat or bed, and assodated with a hearth sunk 
into die floor were found fire-cracked pebbles, probably used to 
heat water in pots not strong enough to be put in the fire. At 
Legis Tor a pot was found just as it might have been left by the 
housewife on die hearth, with a fire-cracked pebble inside it. 

Domestic life in these huts, and in other wooden and wattle 
ones of which traces have been found on the downs, was gradu¬ 
ally improving. By the Late Bronze Age women had bronze 
cauldrons in which for the first rim^. they could seethe a stew or 
soup. By this period, too, there is evidence of sp inning ^md 
weaving so that the skin dothes, which had persisted since the 
earliest times, were replaced by dothes made from the wool of 
domestic fluimals and from flax: is it too early to imagloe diat 
these new dothes might have been washed ? 

Spindle whorls, or perforated discs placed at the bottom of the 
spindle to increase its spinning, date from the Bronze Age, and 
they were used in the same way as medieval women are shown 
using their spindles in illuminated manuscripts. The wool had 
to be carded, with a teasel or by hand, so that the threads were all 
drawn out; then a bit was put on a long stick, the distafl, and 
held upright under the \ch arm. A length was pulled out, 
twisted by hand and attached to the notch at the top of the 

c 
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spisdle; then with the left haod the spuistet would go on 
pulling out and twisting the wool while with the eight hand 
she twkled the spindle (Fig. 7)- Evidence for weaving comes 
Ccom post-holes and fcom ihc loom weights which were used to 
keep die waip threads taut on some kind of uptight loom such 
as diat used by dxe Hopi people in the Adzona Desen fot spinning 
cotton. UnfotRinatel^ no actual fabtics have remained in this 
country, though they have been found in die water-lo^ed 
wooden cofiins of Desmazk.* In the British Museum are p^to> 
gtaphs of clothes from these coAins: a man’s loosely woven 
woollen hiked skirt and doak and a woman’s blouse and skirt 
widi a tasseiled girdle. In England there are impressions of 
fabrics, for on a dagger blade from Lamboume barrows. 

Together with these new dothes goes an increasit^ interest in 
ornament. Twisted gold torques 01 collars, ornamental pins, 
jet, amber and fuence beads have been found in graves. 

Many Bronze Age hut circles are surrounded by a small 
enclosure, and archfleologists are able to decide that these were 
once cultivated because they show lynchet formation which 
cannot occur unless the soil has been broken. Where the soil 
has been disturbed by cultivation on sloping ground there is a 
tendency for it to sUp and to form small banks or lynebets which 
remain even after grass has grown again. In Darfur in North 
Africa lyndicts and hut circl^ can be seen where natives have 
recently abandoned setdements very «timi1gr to these prehistoric 
ones. These plots might have been dug over by either of the 
two primitive agricultural tools, the digging-sd^ or the hoe, 
both of which in primitive tribes oday ate usually used only by 
women. 

The digglc^-stick is a dibber or long stick with a £re>hardened 
point and sometimes a stone weight or bar on wbi^ to put the 
foot: it is the origin of the spade. A prehistoric hoe might have 
been made of an antler 01 suitable forked stick or of a dint point 
haf^ at right anglea to a wooden handle. Wooden hoes made 
from two longish sticks bound together at an acute angle can be 
seen on Egyptian wall pamrings, and in the Pitt-Rivers Museum 

j Coodiciofij vbicb vater*loggiag «ad bek of fttfttion poisist cafiaoc support 
Ac bflcmii Fdo^ vkicb deesy. Feu&haUe trticlia sometlokefi ranuu 
ia »ucb places aa peat bogs whttc tbMe coodiUoos pcsrall. 
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at Oxford there are several -wooden hoes from Africa; for instance 
there is a one-piece hoe from French West Africa, and acodier 
from Tanganyika -with a blade of hardwood tanged Into a wooden 
haft, (In America the Carib Indians used a pair of daws of the 
gteat armadillo tied to a stick). Prom either the digging-stick 
ot the hoe or both, the plough was evolved in die Late Bronze 
Age, and with its use agriculture become the work of men. 




Connected with some Bronze Age settlements arc found 
Celtic or square fields which arc the earliest evidence of the use 
of the plough. The plough that cultivated the fields has not 
survived because it was made entirely of wood. It was probably 
simply a rather heavy wooden hoe -with a handle at the back for 
the pl o ughman to keep the plough well in the gtound; ploughs 
like ybT« can be seen being dragged by oxen in Spain to-day. In 
the Pitt-Rivers Museum at < 5 tfotd there is a donkey-plough 
brought from Algiers in 1923, which is hardly more than this, 
aifiiough it has an iron shoe for the share which the Bronze Age 
plough would not have had. There was no coulter to cut the 
soil or mouldboard to rum it over. Prehistoric plough simply 
scratched the top of die soil, so the fields had to be cross-ploughed; 
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tbit is vrhy they ire square and ^erefore datable to this eacly 
period. Thii plough «as only able to deal with light soils and so 
traces of its work are found on the chalk down where lynchets 
ha^ been formed owii^ to the slope and the resultant soil 
erosion. 

Bronze Age people were not only tUlers of the soil but also 
herdsmen, ^sociated with the system of Celtic fields on the 
Hao^shir^WEtshire border can be seen boundary dykes and 
ditch» which enclosed cattle ranches. The Late Bronze Age 
people also had ditched rectangular kraals, some as large as two 
acres, which were peib^s used like Highland sfaielix^ for 
lambing and calving. Near the ranches have been found con¬ 
temporary quadnlatetal enclosures, possibly temporary shelters 
for herdsmen. At Martin Down was found a large pottery vessel 
that might have been a paij. Prom the horse harness sudi 
as bone d^k*bit&, that has survived from the period, we know 
that by tkoe the horse was domesticated. Nave-bands for 
wheels prove the existence of wagons also. 

Bronze Age people buried their dead singly in round mounds. 
These baztows, marked ttwrtdi on Ordinance Survey maps, can be 
seen all over the downs in the south of England ^ in (he ston^ 
bearing districts their p l ace is taken by cairns. They vary greatly 
in size and shape: ^y may be from five to siny yards in 
diameter and th^ may be moimds, or mounds with an encircling 
ditch. At the b^innlng of the Bronze Age burial was by in- 
humatioo, sometimes in wooden coffins. It seems likely that 
people were huned In their clothes, as buttons of amber, bone, 
and jet have been found in front of the chest as if from a cloak, 
and pins have been found behind women’s skulls suggesting 
that they wore fbeir hair in buns. There is an Early Bronze Age 
burial &om Grimsthorpe, Yorks, which contained a body 
wrapped up in skins and a bark vessel stitched with sinews. 
The Early Bronze Age people, who were pastoral nomads, have 
left very little behind them except grave furniture so it is chiefly 
from this that we know them. They, like other pagans, buried 
with the dead person weapons or ornaments so that he or she 
should not go unrecognized In the next world, and they placed 
food in bowls as provision for the journey there. There is a 
desedptioo in PeopU of the Dttr by Farley Mowat, of a pagan 
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Eskimo gtav« which the author found in i^jz and which com- 
paies very well with these Bronze Age gtayes. The roof of the 
mound was constructed of the owner's long winter sledge, and 
the openings were dUed with rocks and thatched with wiJlow : 
beside the graye wck deer spears, snow knife, bow drills, and a 
stone lamp bowl containing five stone pipes. Other grayes 
he mentions had the remains of chunks of meat. 

By the Middle Bronze Age crematioa bad become the domin¬ 
ant burial rite and dnetaiy urns began to make their appearance. 
These urns which, with dieir macabre contents, ate so frequent a 
sight in museums, are simply the pottery vessels in which the 
charred remains of the dead were put, Sometimes they were let 
into the side of existing bacrows and in the Late Bronze 
they were buried in great umdelds. 

Associated with Bronze Age burials is the greatest of all 
British prehistoric sites, namely Stonehenge. The Bronze Age 
part of Stonehenge consisted originally of an outer of 

thirty upright saisen stones, each weighing abo\U ewenty-six tons. 
On the tops of these were horizontal scone lintyl.g each with 
mortises which dtted on to tenons of the uprights and with 
tocgued-and'gtooved joints to fit on to the next UnteL Within 
the satsen drde was another consisting of bluescones from 
Prescelly, South Wales, two of which can be seen to have been 
lintels in some earlier, probably New Stone Age, building. 
Within the bluestooe di^ were five massive trilldions and a 
horseshoe of bluestones. An altar stone made of sandstone from 
South Wales lies near the ceotre of the drcles. Both the sarsen 
stones and the bluestones have been dressed and the heavy 
barumer-stones which were used have been found packed round 
the bases of some of the uprights. 

Such an enormous monoment as Stonehenge could only have 
been built by people of great wealth. There is ample evidence 
from the numerous round barrows near by that these Bronze 
Age people were very rich and traded extensively. Amber from 
Jutland, gold from Ireland, bronze pins fcom Bohetx^ and china 
beads from as far away as Bgypt have been found in the barrows. 
Recently a connection between Stonehenge and Mycenaean 
Greece has been proved by ihe discovery of an engraving of a 
da^er on one of tbe uprights. Similar daggers from Mycenae 
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dating &om about 1600^1500 B.c. help to date Stonehenge to the 
same petiod, that is to the Early Bzooze Age. 

It is still not clear how Stonehenge was used, hut various 
aUgxunems o£ the stones suggest that the chief purpose may 
have been to celebtate some great festival of the winter solstice, 
when at sunset the sun’s rays pass through the great tdlithon 
which may have represented the doorway into the underworld. 

Iroh Age 

Iron was £jr$t produced by headog iron ore on a charcoal 
fire kept at great heat by bellows which were probably made of 
skin like those of some African cdbes. The iron i^ted and 
collected in a mass at the bottom of the fire. The dndet impuri* 
ties were hammered out while the metal was hot the iron 
was then ready for immediate band forging. The Late Iron Age 
people probably had IdJns in which to smelt the iron ote, These 
may have resembled those of the Yoruba in Africa to-day who 
make a kiln of baked clay in which they put alternate layers of 
ote, charcoal, clinkers to act as £me, hardwood and palm nut 
shells. A day pipe leads from the bellows to the base of the 
furnace. In Glastonbury Museum there is an Iron Age clay pipe 
and some ^mall pieces of Iron ore. 

Iron axe^heads, spear-heads, swords, daggers and sickles were 
made and brofl2e was reserved for ornamental purposes. The 
Iron Age B people vece ^moua for cheix art which is known as 
La Ttoe art from the type locality in Switzerland. They produced 
the most heaudful incised, relief and enamelled bronze work on 
sheaths, mirrois, shields and horse^trappings, many of which can 
be seen in the Bcitish Museum. 

The excavations at Little Woodbury, near Salisbury, have 
given a remarkably complete picture of a farmstead in & Iron 
Age A period. Post-holes remain to suggest that there was a 
large house surrounded by a double palisade. Within the en¬ 
closure there were timber frames which might have been used for 
drying com, work-places where threshing and winnowing 
might have been done, wooden platforms on which to store the 
seed corn, and chalk-lined storage pits for the grain to be used 
for food. This com would have beu roasted to prevent it fcom 
fermenting in store. The land was ploughed with a light two- 
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ozm plough, perhaps by cow cqiupped with an itoa share, but 
until the Belgae brought the hea^y plough from the Continent 
there was no means actually turning ^ soil- The com was 
reaped with an iron sickle and ground in a queiu. The Little 
Woodbury people also kept cattle, sheep and pigs. Iron slag- 
heaps at the site show that these people smelted iron and worked 
it on the spot as they needed it. 

The remains of die lake vih^e at Glastonbury show another 
kind of Iron Age settlement which has been well preserved 
through being buried in damp, unaerated soil. The village was 
built on piles in die middle of a lake and surrounded by a palisade. 
There were some sixty circular huts with wacde walls and clay 
floors. Hearths were made of baked clay, and at Mearc, another 
lake village neat Glastonbury, there were day ovens also; so 
here at least some kind of cakes were baked and meat was perhaps 
roasted. The women, in addition to cooking, would also have 
been occupied with spinning and weaving; whorls, loom-weights 
perforated bone bobbins to go into shuttles and even parts of a 
loom have been found, These people made their own pottery 
wluch is famous for its beautiful incised decoration. The rotary 
principle was not applied to pottery until the Belgae brought the 
potier^s wheel from the Continent but the people at Glastonbury 
already bad rotary querns. So instead of laboriously rubbing 
grain between two stones to produce flour, women could now 
simply spin the top stone of the queen round with a handle. The 
rotary ptincipic was also adapted to woodwork, and men were 
turning wooden vessels for the home on some kind of pole 
lathe. Fragments of wickerwork have survived here proving 
that baskets were also made, and possibly men made wickerwork 
flsb'traps and even frames for coracles. 

Glastonbury was on an island, and to get to and from it the 
villagers had to have canoes. Dug-out canoes were probably 
hollowed out of logs partly by burning, partly widi a ha mm er and 
wedge and partly with an adze. These canoes have no oat holes 
and must have been propelled by paddles. A dug-out canoe was 
found at Glastonbury and so also was a wooden landing-stage. 
We can imagine not only the heavy dug-out canoes laden with 
produce from the shore tying up here but also, though none of 
these have survived, light, easily manceuvrable coracles probably 
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made like modem Welsh ones of ox-hide stretched over wicket 
work. Pliny, in the fi«f century a.d., mentioned coracles being 
used in Britain. 

Duxing the Iron Age Britain was subjected to many invasions, 
and one ecdunng restxlt of this is the number of hill-forts remain¬ 
ing in stsat^ic positions. The sli^le ramparted hili-forts, such as 
St Catherine’s Hill, Cissbury, and the Trundle on the South 
Downs, may indicate that there had been native resistance against 
the warrior bands from the Marne (La Thac people) in the mid 
third centory b.c. The multiple ramparted hill-forts, such as 
those at Hembuiy, Ham HiUos Maiden Castle, probably appeared 
towards the end of the Iron Age. The invasions of the Belgae 
stimulated another outcrop of hill-forts when the Iron Age B 
people were driven into the Matches and North Wales. These 
hih-forts were probably refuges to people living at places 

like Little Woodbury could rep^ in an emergency, and the sire 
of the areas enclosed indicates that they were meant also to 
include docks. There ate very rarely any remains of houses 
although diere are usually numbers of storage pits and rubbish 
pits. Probably emecgency shelters were put up just for the time 
being. 

The fighting equ^ment of the Iron Age people was elaborate 
and very beautiful. Iron swords and daggers in bronze sheaths 
with geometric, incised patterns can be seen In tbeBricish Museum 
together with helmets with xepo;;ssd patterns and studs scored 
to take enamel. Bronze shields fcom the Thames and &om the 
River Witham in Lincolnshire show tendril and palmetto orna¬ 
ment and are embellished with coral studs. The warriors as they 
went into battle in their chariots must indeed have been a splendid 
sight as, in addition to all this shining armour, they had bronze 
brooches to &steii their cloaks and bronze and jet bangles on 
their arms. Some of these warriors have been found buried with 
thdr chariots in Yorkshire and Lincolnshire. The roost usual 
survivals of all die splendid equipment that was put into the 
graves to accompany the dead into the next world are iron tyres, 
bronze nave-hoops, lynch-pins, iron horse-bits and decorated 
bronze tenet-rings dtrough which the reins passed. 

We have seen how man has satisfied his l^ic needs of food, 
shelter and protection, in a variety of ways, over an Imm ensely 
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long peciod &oin cbe time of the Ezit creatures who could mab e 
tools, down to the magnificently armoured warnots described 
by Caesar at the begumicg of recorded history in England. We 
have seen also how at nearly every stage of development there is 
sorne group of modem pdmitive people who conespond Co the 
piehistoiic people. The comparison between the pmdtive and 
the prehistoric is useful in both direcdons; each throws light 
on the other. 


SOME PREHISTORIC OBJECTS TO LOOK OUT FOR IN 
ARCHAEOLOGICAL COLLECTIONS 

GENERAL IMPLEMENTS 

FUot haod'axe; dine scnpexa of different shapes; adae-beads and 
aze-heads of dint, stoiw,^oo2e and iron; £^t and stone mace* 
head for hagunering ; dint burin for engraving; dint, bronze and 
iron knife, saw, chisel and gouge; bone and andex awi for piecdng; 
bone and antler ne e dle; wbeucone. 

WEAPONS AND HUNTING AND HSHCNG EQUIPMENT 
Flint, bronze and iron spear-head; dint and iron aicow-head; 
bronze and iron shield, sword, helmet and da^e^ i dint throwing 
stone; bone, wood and antler harpoon; bone fish-hook. 

FLINT TOOL-MAKING BQUCPMENT 

Old Sto/v Aff: dine Hflmmftr stone, bone hammer. 

Nev Stout ^t: Red deer antler pick, ox shoulder-blade shovel, 
chalk lamp ; polishing scone. 

METAL WORKBR^S EQUIPMENT 

Broa^t and ^ttr: Stone and metal moulds ; metal ingot; 
metal hammer, anvil, chisel, gouge, punch, etc. 

FARMING EQUIPMENT 

Nfv Stoat Agt and afttr: Flint, bronze or iron sickle; dint hoe, 
iron Nllhook; grln^g stones or queen; claarred grain: grain 
impressions on pottery ; iron shoe and iron ploughshare, iron 
coulter; bone bridle bits; metal nave bands for can whe^. 
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POTTERY 

Shm Aff and ^ter: Cooking pots of vanous sizes; dflenry 
vita fbc t^e ashes of the dead; food vessel iit 'vhieh food teas 
placed tot che dead. 

ORNAMENTS 

StfiH{‘Agt: beads of stone, fossil or teeth > la the Bron:^ Ap and 
^ttr, bronze, gold or enamel brooches, mirrors, tore or colUc, 
armlet and bu^e; jet, amber or faience beads; bone and metal 
pins. 

SPINNING AND WEAVING 

Bronze Age and after: Stone or bone spindle whorl; stone oi clap 
loom weight; hone weaving comb; bone spindle for bobbin. 

METAL VESSELS 

Late Brenzt Aff and offer: Dnxikii^ vessels, buckets and cauld r ons 
of bronze and gold sometimes mounted on wood. 


PIUMITrVB TECHNIQUES TO LOOK OUT FOR IN 
ETHNOGRAPHICAL COLLECTIONS 

Agticultual tools and their use; d^ging sock, hoe, plough, 
sickle, gnndmg stone. 

Use of spindle whorls and uptight loom. 

Methods of making pottery Vy hand. 

Hunting and fishing apparatus. 

Fire-maling and cooking. 

Methods of making and hafong tools in stone, wood, bone and 
metah 

NATURAL HISTORY EXHIBITS WHICH MAY PROVIDE A 
BACKGROUND TO PREHISTORIC MAN 

Analysis of pollen grains and seeds; bones and teeth of fossil 
animals; origin of man. 


PREHISTORIC HELD MONUMENTS AND SITES 
HOMES AND FARMS 

Oid Stone Aff: Caves: e.g. Ciesveii Ctags, Derbyshire; Kent’s 
Cavern, Torquay; Aveline’s Hole, Mendips; ^viland Cave, 
Gower. 
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Nfv Stofu Cau8ev»7cd camps or femporary pounds fot 

cattle: e.g. WindmiU Hili^ Susses. Hut ard^ and corn plots 
with lyo^iets : e.g. Dartmoor* Bodmin Moor. 

Ecrfy and Middle Broif^e Agi.’ Hut circles and com plots on 
Dartmoor. linear ea^wocks or ranch boundaries m chalk 
region of Wessex. 

Late Brtmze Hut circles and Celtic square fields i e.g. 

Plumton plain, Sussex; Longmynd, Salop; Gnssingtoo Moor, 
Yorkshire. 

Iron Ap. A. Post-holes and endosures of ferm a Little 
Woodbury, Wilts. 

B. Glastonbury Lake Village (site only); Brochs in Scotland. 

C. Belgic camps: e.g. Wheathampsteao, Herts. 


MTT.T TAHV SITES AND BOUNDARIES 

Inn Ap: Hill-forts on South Downs and in Wales; later 
ones bare multiple ramparts. Dikes used as boundaries; e.g. 
O&’s Dike, Wansdike. 


INDUSTRIAL SITES 

Nev Sunt Ap. Flint mines: e.g. Grime's Graves, Sufiblk; 
Qssbury, Sussex. Stone axe &^cies: e.g. Penmaeomavr, 
Wales. (Of copper, tin and lead mines little remains as the sites 
have been coonnuoualy used ever since). 


ANQENT TRACKWAYS 

Icknield Way, Berkshire Ridgeway, and the Pilgrims* Way on the 
North Downs are of pr^Roman <kte. 

REUGIOUS SITES 

Nen> Stone Ap: Megalithic tombs made of huge stones and 
used for many bodies: e.g. passage to a round or polygonal 
chamber as at Bryn Celli Dhu, Anglesey; galiety or par^u^ided 
tomb as in Cotswold Severn area. Long arrows, used for many 
bodies, in Wessex and Susses. Embanked sanctuaries with one 
entrance: e.g. early part of Stonehenge. Scone circles: &g. 
Avebury. 

Broifze Ap: Round barrows in Chalk a r eas , cums in stone 
areas, single burials, at first inhumation then cremation. 
Stone cir<^, rows and standing scones, Ston^enge. 
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PREHISTORIC CULTURES IN GREAT BRITAIN 

Prehiscooc culruies ate usually named after the place lo wHdi the 
tools urere first found. 

ZCB AGS. 

1ST iNT^aoLaciAi. eadir^ about ;oo>ooe years 

JCB AGE. 

2ND ZNiEiujLAciAL ending about 200,000 years ago. 

Ciof/m Man : fiake tool culture. 

Pnf» Hfim Sap'gnf Swanscombe Man baad-axe culture. 

ICE AGE. 

$RD EhnEBOijiciAL ending about ioo,oo years ago. 

ICE AGE. Ho/m S^'fns, Cro-magoon Man ; 

isi Europe Auzignadan, Sohitxeao, Magdeleoian cultucea; 

in Britain Creswellian {^ture^ Red Lady of Paviland; 

Motateriaa Man was 2 side-line in N.W. Europe. 

AflDOLB STONE AGE. 8,000^2, )00 S.C. 

Varmei clicoate, Britain becomes an island. 

Ma^mopans. Scar Carr, Yorks: bone and antler tools, flint 
mkroliths. 


NEW STONE AGE. 2,)0^l8oO B.C. 

WinJmill H/U Calf/trty Wessex: causewayed camps, boes, flint* 
mines, long barrows, pottery, ground axes. 

Stone ebaatheni toab eulftoe^ north and west Britain. 

Sacwdan Nay Stone A§i eultttns of tranchet axes, petit tcanchet 
arrow-heads, stone axe ^tctorles: included Petetborougb 
^orchants); Rinyo-Oactoa (Scotland and Essex), house at 
Skara Brae \ RooaJdsay (Scotland); Dorchester (Oaion), henge 
moouments. 

Beaker PoIK Wessex iloo fi.c.t round barrows; used but did not 
make btonxe; grave pottery with geometric patterns. 

BRONZE AGS 

Bartf Broni^e Ap. 1790*1400 B.C. Food vessel people : grave 
pottery. Wessex culture: bell and disc barrows, nomadic herds¬ 
men. 

Mjd-Broni(e Ap. 1400-1000 b.c. Um people. 

Ltfft Ap. 100^500 s.c. Deveiel-Rimbury culture: 

bronze smith hoards, urn fields, light plough, spinning and 
weaving. 
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IRON AGE 

IronAff*A\ jogb.c. little'Woodbury, Wilts: fiunscad. 

Jna Ag! *B *. 250 B.c. (La Tine). Yorksbiie, Wesex, GlastoQ' 
bory; metal work and eoezael. 

Irffa Agfi *C'. 75 B.c. Bclgte : heavy plough, pottery wheel, 
coins, tribal Ungs. 
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ARCHAEOLOGICAL EVIDENCE OF THE ROMANS 
Introduction 

Bcttain was a Roman piorince from the first century a.d. 
uadi the beginning of the fifth century a.d. The area eff^veiy 
occi:^d covered south, east and midland Britain and stretdied 
north to the lowlands of Scotland, wet over the whole of Wale, 
but did not include Devon and Cornwall. Most of the evidence 
for reconstructiag the life of Roman, as of Pr eh istoric, Britain 
consists of objects in museums and of buildings and monuments 
still to be seen in situ. But as Britain was part of the Roman 
Empire we can draw for the first time in British history on written 
evidence as well. The account of Julius Caesar (ioa-44 b.c.) of 
his campa^s in Gaul (France) included that of his attertfited 
invasions of Britain, and in this book we can read the earliest 
descriptions of the people of our country. Tadtus (a.d. j 5-117) 
in the biography of his father-in-law, Agricola, tells us of die 
campaigns to extend the Roman frontlets in Wales and Scotland. 
Meanwhile, in Rome, great writers were describing the kind of 
life these generals brought to Iron Age Btiiain. Virgil (70-19 
B.C.) in the Georgies teUs us of Roman methods of farming, 
while the Your^er Pliny (a.d. 6a-i i j) and Seneca the Philosopher 
(4 B.C.—A.D. 65) give interesting details about their private lives 
in the letters they wrote to their friends. There are many archaeo¬ 
logical remains of Roman life in Italy, especially in Rome, 
Pompeii and Herculaneum. The eruption of Vesuvius in A.D. 
79 overwhelmed these two latter towns and coveted the streets 
and houses of Pompeii with volcanic ashes and of Herculaneum 
with liquid mud, wida the result that many of their buildings 
have been preserved until modem times. Finally, in countries 
nearer home, such as France and Germany, there are many 
material relics of the time when these places were part of the 
Roman Empiie. 

From all this material, both archaeological and literary, it is 
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not difficult to build up a picture of Homan Britain and to see 
how it fits into the wider pictu« of the Roman Bmpite. The 
conquest was achieved by force of arms and until the end the 
Romans had to keep armies on the ftontifits espedally in the 
north. We shall find therefore that in the north of Britain and 
in Wales the relics are mostly military. It was mainly south and 
cast of a line drawn &om the Humber to the Severn estuary that 
a peaceful Romano-British civilization was built up in the towns 
and in the villas or country estates. 


THS ROMAN ARMY Af?t> TKE CONQOTST OP BRITAIN 

Julius Caesar invaded Britain in 55 b.c. and $4 b.c. but he 
was not able to conquer the country. He landed in Kent but on 
both occasions bis ships were badly damaged by storms. The 
Iron Age Britons whom he encountered were splendid fighters, 
and even the highly trained Roman armies were unnerved by 
their method of attack. Caesar says that first of all die warriors 
drove about in their chariots throwing spears to break up the 
Roman ranks, and that then, leaping to the ground, they engaged 
on foot wMe the charioteers went to die rear. The charioteers 
had their horses so well controlled that foey could atop and turn 
them even on a slope. The warriors, moreover, would run along 
the shaft between the hotses, throw their spears ffom this 
vantage-point and then recorn to their chariots. Caesar was 
much harassed by these tactics in his advance into Britain, but 
he managed to find and storm at Wheathampstead, Hertfordshire, 
the headquarters of CassivcUaunus, one of the most important 
British chiefs. Some of the earthworks whida formed the defences 
of this capital stUl remain. 

The descendants of Cassivellaunus bulk up a large kingdom 
in mid and east Britain ; and CunobeUn, his grandson, traded 
extensively wifh the Romans, as is proved by the Roman pottery 
of pre-conquest date found at his capital, Colchester. Affoi 
death the will to resist Rome slackened and in a.o. 43 the Romans 
under the Emperor Claudius were able to invade Britain and 
make it a province of the Empire. There are the remains of 
this Claudian invasion in the small eastern area tbat he subdued. 
At Richborough, Kent, under the third-century fort, a huge 
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platform, «hidi was found covered with marble chippings, is 
thought to have been foundation of some monunwntal 
building erected at the place where the Claudian forces landed 
and co mm e m orating, perhaps, the con(iuest of Britaia Under 
the Norman castle at Colchester there are the remains of the 
sub-structure of a temple whid^ the Emperor Claudius ordered 
to be built in honour of his dhkdxj in a-d. 50 when most of 
south and east Britain were under Roman control. This temple 
was part of the imperial religion of emperor-worship of whidi 
there is evidence in other parts of the country: for instance 
there is a bronze head of Trajan in the British Museum and a 
stone bead of Constantine in York, 

Britain was conquered by four legions composed of Roman 
citizens and by cohorts of auxiliaries £awn from other provinces. 
Each legion normally consisted of j6oo heavily-armed infantry¬ 
men in ten cohorts; the auxiliaries were divided into lighter 
armed infrntry and cavalry. At Colchester, one of the first places 
to be occupied and turned from a tribal capital into a Roman town, 
there are some interesting military relics. A fragmentary bronze 
diploma in die museum records the honourable discharge of an 
auxiliary which enabled him and bis family to obtain Roman 
ci tizens hip. A tombstone gives us a portrait of a centurion, who 
was an officer commanding a hundnsd men in a legion. He is 
shown wearing the uniform which consisted of a woollen tunic 
and leather jerkin reinforced by metal bands on the shoulders and 
hips. His heavy woollen do^ which he would have used as a 
blanket at night, hangs from his left shoulder, and round his 
waist is a fine ornamental belt. He is armed with a dagger and 
sword and he holds his staff of office in his right hand. From 
carvings in Rome, such as those of Trajan’s cdumn, we know 
that in battle the centurion would also have worn a helmet, 
earned a half-cylindrical shield and on his feet would have had 
hob-nailed sandals like those in the Guildhall Museum, London. 
Most Roman collections have pans of soldiers* weapons such as 
s h ie l d bosses, spearheads, swords and daggers. Colchester 
museum has also a tombstone bearing the portiait of a cavalry¬ 
man on horseback. He is shown wearing scale armour and 
riding down a defeated Briton. The caval^ were usually placed 
on the wings of the line of battle and were used for pursuing tbe 

D 
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fetMftting enemy. The Romm army also contained skilled 
carpentas and masons Bke those depicted on Trajan’s column 
who axe buildii^ £brd£cations and siege works, 

l^oman soldiers carved not only weapons but also rations, 
cooking utensils, enttepching tools and stakes for making camp. 
Eadt evening when they halted for die night they made a 
rectangular defensive taiih. xaxnpart reinforced by a palisade. 
Some of the earth ramparts of Agricola’s marching camps which 
were built for his invasion of Scotland still remain, a day’s march 
apart, in Stiathmore, On the Gask Hills alongside Strathmore, 
Agdcola h ad signal stations one to two miles apart. These 
stations remain as round ditched platforms about fifty feet across 
on which were built wooden cowers. From them messages were 
flashed by torchlight or beacon at night and by smoke signals 
during the day. 

The culminaiioD of Agiicola’s great northern campaigns 
(A.n. 78-S3) was the battle of Mens Giaupius. Tacitus,^ unfortu¬ 
nately without telling us exactly where it was, described this 
engagement, and from hU description we can gee some idea of a 
Roman general’s methods. Agdcola first of all made a stunulatlng 
speech to encourage his men, reminding them of how often they 
had wanted to come to grips with die enemy, and that now at 
last they had dislodged them from their lairs. ‘ You have caught 
thenH-they never meant to stand. It i$ only extreme danger and 
deadly fear that have rooted them to this spot, where you may 
gain a great and memorabie victory. Have done with campaign¬ 
ing, crown fifty years with one day of splendour, convince Rome 
tha^ if wars have dragged on or been permitted to revive, her 
soldiers were not to blame I ’ After this says Tacitus, ‘ The 
troops were mad for action and ready to rush into it, but 
Agticola marshalled them with cate.’ The auxiliary infantry, as 
always, had to bear the brunt of the attack. It was put in the 
middle, the cavalry were put on the wings and the legions were 
stationed between the line and the camp. ‘Victory would te 
vastly more glorious if it cost no Roman blood, whilst, in the 
case of repulse, the legions could restore the day.’ The Britons 
were on a hill except their chariots which were harassing the 
Roman front line. Agricola took up his position on foot with the 

’ Prom ibe Peoguid uafishdea of TtcaTM, Oft Brita/n aaJ Gtrmvtj. 
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colours. Tlie fighdug begao. widi an exchange of spms until 
Agficola csUled up his reserves to fight it out at the sword’s point. 
This was disadvantageous to the Britons whose swords had no 
thrusting-points and whose shields wete small. The Romans 
‘ began to rain blow after blow, push with the bosses of their 
shields and stab at the enemy in itieii faces so that die Britons 
were routed on the pldn. When the British reserve made a 
gallant chaj^ from die hilltop. Agricola was ready with four 
squadrons of cavalry with which to break and scatter them, 
and when they retr e a ted he rode round and fell on them in the 
rear. ‘ The spectacle chat followed - . . was awe-inspiring and 
grim / The Romans went on caking prisoners and killing, and 
the British went on chafing to their deaths. ‘Atms, bodies, 
severed limbs lay all around and the earth reeked of blood. * When 
the enemy rallied in the woods and tried to ambush their pursuers 
Agricola was prepared with another plan. He surrounded the 
woods with legionaries while the cavalry went in to scour out 
the enemy. So ended one of the greatest defeats of tbA British 
and one of the greatest Roman victories in Britain. 

In the early stages of the conquest the Romans must feequendy 
have had to besiege British hill forts. At Biixenswark in Dutnfties- 
shire beneath an Iron Age hill fort them are two Roman camps 
which are thought feom their position to have held siege woslu. 
At the fort of Bremenium in Northumberland thete is a stone 
platform which might have supported an ona^r. The onager 
discharged large round stones and two of them, each weighing 
about one hundredweight, have been found. Another form of 
artiiiery used in besieging was the fatapulta^ a kind of mechanical 
crossbow which Bred a heavy dart; there is an iron tip from one 
of these darts in the British Museum. From Latin authors we 
know that the Romans also used the battering tarn, and that to 
protect themselves as they advanced to the walls of a fort they 
formed a ttstudo or protective shell from interlocking semi- 
cylindrical shields. This is shown in sculpture on Trajan’s coluron 
in Rome. 

A$ the conquest proceeded, roads were built to enable the 
army to get from one place to another quickly and thus to keep 
the country under control. Roman roads can be recognized 
because they run straight feom point to point on low ground only 
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curvii^ to avoid ravines •where the army might have been 
ambushed. For details of bow to dnd undiscovered Homan roads 
aad trade them across country, the reader is r efe rred to the 
relevant chapters in O. G. S. Crawfbtd^s book Field Arehoiologf 
and I. D. Margary’s 'BJtman ^Jtads ia Britain^ Volume I (1955). 
Here we will just consider briedy wbat the roads looked like. 
In the south they arc usually made of compacted chalk, gravel 
or ffi raU stones but in the nordi dxey are sometimes paved. At 
Blackstone Edge, near Manchester, there is a road siateen feet 
wide with a paved so^ce and central sunk channel held between 
curbstones. On Ciaven*i Way, Great Whemside, Yorkshire, 
there ate also Banged culverts for drainage. Milestones have 
sometimes been discovered on the roads, 'there is, in the British 
Museum, one which was erected by Hadrian eight miles feom 
Kanovium near Conway in Wales. 

Agcicoia's victory at Mens Graupius in a.d. 35 could not be 
maintained and by a-d. 3 ro the defensive frontier had to be drawn 
up fufdier south. The line was drawn between the Tyne and the 
Solway, and the Emperor Hadrian came himself to see to the 
fotoBcations. Hadrian’s •wail was finally about fifteen feet h^h 
and seven and a half to eight feet wide with an embattled parapet 
patrolled by sentries who lived in fortlets and turrets and operated 
signal stations. 

The garrison defending the frontier lived in forts placed at 
intervals along the wall. To the north of the wall dieie was a 
V-shaped defensive ditch, and to the south of it there was a 
service road and a £at-bottomed ditch. Twenty years later the 
Homans made an advance, xe^occupied some of Agacola’s 
forts and built a new wall aaoss the FottlvOyde valley. Strate¬ 
gically the new fronder, known as the Antonine Wall, was weak 
because the enemy could outfiank it by crossing the firths at 
either end but tactically it was an improvement on Hadrian’s 
Wall. There was no rearward Hat-bottomed ditch and no mile 
castles and tucreCs, but a much larger ditch was dug in front of 
the wall, and the forts were smaller aad closer together so that 
the garrison could act more ciuickly. The earth ramparts and ditch 
of this wall, which for a short time superseded Hadrian’s wall, 
are still visible. 

At the beginning of the third century there was once again 
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trouble on the northem frontiet and it took all the eiforts of 
Scvcrus and rAraralla (a.d. zc^-au) to restore the boundary 
in a series of fierce campaigns and to le-fbnify Hadrian’s Walt 
At South Shields a fort shoving several layers of occupation has 
been excavated; its greatest period of development vas the 
third ccMory when the site was covered with storehouses where 
stock was piled for the campaigns of Severus and ; the 

imperial seals for the goods axe in the museum at the site. This 
fori is remarkably complete and shows what we should look out 
for in others. The remains of the administrative headquarters 
suggest that there was a colonnaded court surrounded by stores 
and ofiices and that beyond this was the judgement Tiail with a 
dais for courts martial. The foundations of the shrine of the regi¬ 
mental standards can be seen as well as those of the payroom and 
record office both of which were heated by a hypocaust added in 
the fourth century. Under the shrine is the strong-room for 
money where the remains of a barred window can scill be seen. 
In the second half of die fourth cecrury when the frontier was 
re-established, a new force arrived, whose task was to transport 
stores to the garrison at the Walk Some of the storehouses that 
were no longer needed were then converted into oSicers’ quaners. 

Throughout the occupation die Homans had to defend their 
northern frontier against the Picis but by the third and fourth 
centuries they had to secure the south and ease coasts against 
Saxon raiders from the Continent It was then that they built the 
fine series of Saxon shore fores such as Richborough, Pevensey, 
and Porchester, whose walls still stand although they failed in the 
purpose for which they were built. Richboiougb, which as we 
saw earlier had a first-century fort, was reforiified at the end of 
the third century. The stone walls are sdll in some places twenty- 
five feet in height and there are remains of eixeu^ bastions at 
each comer. The main entrance is in the west wall and has a 
guard chamber on either side of it; there are remains 

of offices, baths and a temple for the regimental dicty. Outside 
the walls there is an inner ditch with ^e abutment remaining 
from a wooden bridge and an outer ditch with a causeway over it. 

While Roman soldiers were defending the outposts of the 
Bmpifc against Piets and Saxons, a kind of provincial Roman Ufe 
was developing in lowland Britain. 



AXCH/^ICGICAL EVTCENCE OF THE 

Rowano-British Town Life 

Various kinds of towns existed in Britain the Romao 

occupation. There were fbui colonies or towns for time-expired 
soldiers: Colchester, York, where a colony and a fort grew up 
side by side, Lincoln and Gloucester. Secondly there was 
Verolamium, St Albans, which was a munidpium whose dtizens 
had the privil^es of Roman dozens. Thirdly there was London, 
probably the commercial capital. Fourthly come the tribal 
capitals like Silchester which were tun by the nobility of the 
tnbe but had magistrates and a town council on the Roman 
pattern Fifthly comes Bath which was a spa. 

Verulamium is an example of a town which reflects the history 
of the occupation. The first settlement on the site was the Iron 
Age dty at Prae Wood where Tssdovanus, the son of Caesar’s 
old enemy Cassiveilaunas, had his capital At the conquest 
Verulamium was one of the fast places to be taken over by the 
Romans. It was built mostly of wood, wattle and daub and fell 
an easy prey to Boudicca in a.o. (ji when she swept across the 
country, burning not only Verulamium but also the cities of 
London and Colchester. At Vcrulanuum there are stiil the burnt 
remains of this first dry. After this disaster an earth-work was 
constructed. In the second century the city was rebuilt on a 
laxgti scale and eodtcled with defensiTe stone walls. The 
buildings of the second dty were of stone, and remains hare 
been faund of houses, temple, theatce, forum and shops. There 
was a good deal of subsequent building but by the late fourth 
century a decline sec in and rubbish dumps have been found 
in the theatre showing that it was no longer used for its proper 
purpose. There is a tradition, unsuppeited by archaeological 
evidence, that in the early fourth century St. Alhm was martyred 
during the Christian persecution under Diocletian. In the 
medieval abbey, built on che hill above Verulamium where the 
martyrdom took place, there remains part of the shrine on which 
there is a fourteenth-century carving showix^ St Alban bdng 
beheaded by Roman soldiers. 

The second Roman dty was bounded on one side by the river 
and on all four sides by walls. Outside the walls was a ditch and 
bank which is double in the south-west angle. Parts of the walls 
remain and can be seen to be made of a cote of fiinCs bonded with 
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btick but most of the facing stones have gone. Watling Street, 
^e Roman road which runs from Dover via London to Chester, 
enters Verulamium by the South East Gate and leaves it by the 
Norrfi West Gate. The linding of the foundations of the South 
East Gate has made it possible to construct a model which is now 
in the museum. The gate was a hundred feet wide, had two doots 
for wheeled vehicles and two for pedestrians, and was flanked 
by semi-drcuUx bastions. The streets were laid out in the grid 
pattern which is preserved in some towns vrfiich were re-occupied 
after the end of fhe Roman Empire. Within the city several sites 
of public buildings have come to light. There was a triumphal 
arch, probably a less elaborate version of the arches of Rome 
which are carved with sculptures recording the exploits of 
victorious Emperors ; from it has come a slab of fluted marble 
now in the museum. There was a fine theatre with front and back 
stage, dressing-rooms, a semi-ckculai auditorium with sears 
rising in tiers and an oval arena. Here the citizens of Verulamium 
probably were entertained with singing and dandng and with 
blood sports since the theatre also serv^ as an amphithatre. 

Although the dty had a place for musical entertainment, 
excavators have not yet revealed that it had any public baths 
such as we can still see at Bath, Somerset. There a lead pipe 
brought the water straight from the hot springs to the bath. 
Seneca, who at one time lived neat some public baths in Rome, 
tells us of the kind of things he heard going on. ‘Athletic fellows 
swinging weights and whistling and blowing . .. someone being 
rubbed down . . . the chant of the scoters at the ball game . . . 
the uproar when a thief was caught in the act... the man who 
likes the sound of his own voice ... the chaps who dive in and 
hit the water with a resounding splash . . . the cries of the 
seller, the sausage man and the pastry man.* All this might have 
been goii^ on at Bath, but at Verulamium, so as we know at 
present, tiU citizen had to have his bath in his own house and 
meet his friends socially in the forum or theatre. 

One of the most importanz buildings in a dty was the temple, 
and we have already noticed the temple at Colchester for the 
worship of Claudius. At Verulamium a triangular temple in a 
fork of two streets near dw south-east gate has been found. 
Only the foundations remain but among the objects associated 
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with it 9 iid now in the {nuseum wete a tall lamp-chimiiey» svch as 
might have been used to shield an everlasting light, votive 
offerings induding an os skull and pottery vessels contstning 
small items of food and drink. Italian pbe needles were also found 
suggesting that the temple was dedicated to Attis or Cybele.^ 
7 ^ was a pagan temple and there was another near the theatre 
in the west half of the city. We have as yet no trace of a Christian 
church at Verulamium but at Silchester diete is a tiny, apsidal 
building, very like a church in plan, which may have been 
Christian. 

The most ezcicii^ temple site found in Britain recently is 
that of Mithras discovered in the dty of London in 195 j- 4 . It 
is basilican in form with the entrance at the east end leading 
directly Into the nave, Two sleeper walls were discovered each 
of which supported a row of seven columns dividing the nave 
£com the narrow side aisles, In the temple were found several 
most interesting marble sculptures indicatiag bow it was used. 
The central mystery of the cult was the killing of a bull. There is 
a head of Mithras looking over his shoulder as if to do this. 
There is also a head of Serapis, the Graeco-Egyptian god of Che 
imderworld ; a head of Minerva with two dowel holes in the 
top possibly for firing a helmet of bronze; a figure of Mercury 
and a Dionyriac group with the legend ‘ life to wandering men 
The heads were all made in Italy of Italian marble. It was the 
custom to make bodies of statues of inferior material and these 
probably disappeared when Chrisdanity became the official 
religion, while the valuable heads were deUbezatdy concealed 
and have thetefore survived. With them was found an enormous 
hand, mote chan twice life size, which is holding an object 
resembling the hilt of a dagger. The hand has a dowel rod 
coming from the wrist showing it to have been part of a colossal 
statue which may have represented Mithras in the act of finishing 
off the bull This statue would have been too big for this 
particular temple and so it is possible that there is another, 
larger temple still awaiting discovery somewhere under the 
warehouses of the dty. The Michraic cult was a mystery cult for 

^ Wbea AnU wished to many. Cyfcele wu jeeloue aad drove Him so that 
be casinted &ad died. Cyb^ wu repeutact aad pnyed 10 Zeus who 

lEowsd the of Arda to pass into a pine tree asd violets to spriog from Us 

blood. 
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m«a only and was especially ^voured by soldiers, officials and 
foeichants, of which there would have been many in London, the 
commercial centre of Roman Britain. The figures of Serapis, 
Minerva, Mercury and Dionysus were also connected with the 
underworld and promised, as the inscription quoted above 
suggests, happiness after d^th. 

As pagans the Romans, fike the prehistoric people, buried 
their dead with grave goods and cemeteries have been found out¬ 
side most Romano-British towns, in the first and second centur¬ 
ies of the Empire they cremared them, placing the ashes in pots 
ot glass jars arranged in groups. But during the second century 
inhumation came into fa^on and in the tl^ century it ousted 
cremation. We have coffins of stone, marble and lead but of 
wooden coffins only nails remain. With the coming of Chrlsti- 
aniry, which was adopted as the offidai religion by Constantine 
(a.d. 506-3 j7), bodies were buried in ceffim normally without 
grave goods. At Colchester diere is an interesting burial from 
A.D. JO of a child whose grave goods included toys, a feeding 
bottle and money to pay Charon, the boatman who ferried the 
dead across the River Styx. Some Romans had inscribed tomb¬ 
stones. At South Shields thete is the tombstone of a British 
freed slave-woman whose master, a Palmyrene, had married her 
and buried her in state. She is shown sitting in her best clothes 
widi her jewel box and sewing basket at her feet. 

Portrait busts as funetaty monuments axe rare in Britain 
alfficnigh they ate comparatively common in Italy. The discovery 
of two at LuUiogstone villa in Kent in 1949 was therefore very 
exciting. The busts arc of Greek marble and were probably 
made in the eastern Mediterranean : from them we get a glimpse 
of the features of two Romans living in Britain in the second 
century. Bust I is of a man of about forty-five to fifty wiffi curly 
hair and blunt-pointed beard; he is wearing a tunic and a cloak 
pinned on the right shoulder with a large round brooch. Bust n is 
of a younger raan with straighter hair and a square-cut beard; he 
is wearing a tunic and a toga. It is probable that they * tepresent 
part of the family portrait gallery of some person in the imperial 
service, stationed in Britain for a longish term and imported 
by him into the province One of the interesting things about 
* Axcbs«o] 9 glca Vot t.xrrr, 
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them is that they were found in a basement room in the villa in 
association v?ith votive pots of third or fourth-ceatuiy date. 
This seems to indicate that bter owners of the villa set up the 
busts in a kind of shrine, The cult of the dead was a well-known 
practice in Roman religion and great significance was attached to 
the portrait which affected the immortal soul now living in the 
oe2£t world- * 

The centre of a Roman town is the forum. At Verukrcuum 
the forum has not been fully excavated because it lies under a 
churchyard, but the existence of a dty hall, market booths and 
administrative buildings has been established. There is not much 
CTidence of shops, though a house equipped with a particularly 
large cellar is thought to have been a wine shop. 

It may have been like the tavern at Pompeii which had bronee 
containers for liquids let into the coimter, amphorae for wine 
stacked at the back, a large lamp and on the table the money 
paid by the last customer- At Silchester have been found dyers’ 
workshops containing remains of furnaces and old coppers. At 
Pompdi was discovered a bakery with eighty-one hard and black 
rolls that someone bad left in a sealed and rimost air-tight oven. 
At Verulanuum the tools of various shopkeepers have survived, 
although we do not know exactly where their shops were. There 
ate a number of carpenters’ tools such as awl, punch, adze, 
hammer, axe, chisel and nails. The butcher has left his chopper, 
flesh-hook, and skewers. These are displayed in the museum 
with a photograph of a Roman relief-carving from Dresden 
which shows a butcher cleaving a joint on a wooden block; in 
front of sits a customer in a chair reading her order from the 
wax tablets in hex hand; behind him hangs, for weighii^ the 
joints, a steelyard like the one in the British Museum. Other 
industries carried out at Verulamium included the making of 
coarse pottery for kitchen use and the manufacture of locks and 
keys. 

Now that we know something of the public buildings and 
industries of foe town we shall want to know next what the 
people walking in the streets looked like. At Verulamium there 
are no gravestones with portraits, but the museum displays 
instead photographs of statues in Italy. One shows a man wearing 
a tunic, toga and boots, foe other a woman wlfo her hair waved 
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and plaited and wearing a tunic, mantie and sandals. The tunic 
was a long garment with or without sleeves, worn with a belt. 
The toga, a mark of rank, was a very Urge half circle of material 
worn draped over the left shoulder, under the right arm and over 
the left shoulder again. Shop-keepers and labourers would wear 
only a tunic. A dancer or slave girl might have worn leather 
tn^ like those at the Guildhall Museum. Apart from this 
unique find of leather trunks, garments have not survived, but 
every Roman collection has some jewelry in it. We can find 
bronze brooches and buckles, rings, earrings, beads and orna¬ 
mental pins of carved bone and metal. Sometimes also there are 
toilet articles : Utile glass bottles for cosmetics such as kohl for 
darkening the eye shadows, small bronze spoons, nail deaaers, 
tweezers, combs and polished bronze mirrors. We can see from 
coin portraits how women’s hair style varied. Faustina in a.d. 
140 is shown with her hair coiled in a crown of plaits on top of 
her head, while Lucilla twenty years later has hers gathered in 
a bun. In the Yorkshire Museum, York, there is the actual hair 
of a Roman woman dressed to show how ornamental pins were 
used- Men’s hair ftshions changed also. On his coins Vespasian 
has short straight hair and is dean shaven but Hadrian and his 
successors have short curly hair and beards. 

^'hat sort of bouses did these people live in ? The foundations 
of most of the houses of Verulamium that were revealed by 
excavation have had to be covered up again, but many of the 
materials of which they were built have been preserved in the 
museum. The walls were of flint with brick bonding and brick 
quoins; the roofs were of tiles or of stone slabs. Some fragments 
of painted plaster remain to show that sometimes the inside 
walls were highly coloured. Floors were made either of bricks 
arranged herring-bone fashion or, in the better rooms, of mosaics. 
Several complete mosaics ate displayed in the museum: one, 
for instance, with a border of a Greek key paccern endoslag 
cups and roses and in the middle a sea god’s head with crab’s 
claws protruding from the hair. Mosaics are made of small cubes 
(ttsserw) of stone or brick set in mortar, and at Verulamium die 
colours are white ftom the local chalk, red and yellow ftom bricks, 
black, blue and grey from limestone imported from Dorset. The 
doors of the houses had locks and keys and the windows b ad 
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gU^s MH in place hy small metal cross pieces. Water catne &om 
wdl$ and some of It “was bto\^ht in lead pipes. Old wells some¬ 
times contain int e resting wooden relics which have been 
preserved in the damp atmosphere. For instance in the Guildhall 
Museum, London, there are pasts of a barrel and of several 
ladders which have come from wells. 

^e fotindations of one house ac Verulamium have been left 
uncovered to show how the Romans heated their rooms with a 
b^pfi^aujf. The bather sweated In a series of rooms of increasing 
heat, the fnpdarim, the Hpidarium and the cal^htm. In the 
hottest room he was scraped with a r/rrg//, massaged and 
anointed with oil, and then before goir^ out he took a cold 
plunge. In this house the floor of the lepidaiium is shown. At 
one s ide is the stokehold where the fire was; fcom there a brick 
tunnel earned the benttth the floor to the centre of the room 
and bridr-lined rh*^"**!* brought it from die centre to the four 
comers, from which it rose up the walls in square flues. 

Most Roman collections contain plenty of tableware and 
kitchen utensils, and the tcadei is referred to the lists on page 
5 j for su gg estions of what to look for, The pottery of Veru¬ 
lamium, as of other places, is either coarse local pottery or so 
called ‘ Samian ’ ware imported from Gaul or the Rhineland 
(havh^ nodiing to do with the island of Samos) or Castor ware 
made in Northamptonshire. The Samian ware has a bright red 
gloss and is decorated with figures, human or animal, or with 
floral and geometric patteras. The Castor ware is black and is 
decorated with running patterns ; hunting scenes with animals 
or scroll work, traced in relief on die surface like patterns on an 
iced cake. There is comparatively little glass ware at Vetularmum, 
but at ocher places, suA as York, there are considerable collec¬ 
tions of glass tableware which was imported fiotn the Rhineland. 

The local pottery was used in the kitchen (Plate i). Food 
was cooked on diaicoal flres or raised masonry hearths like 
those found at Pompeii, Some food was fried in olive oil 
in a three-legged skillet; other food was stewed in a cooking 
pot with a lid or in an iron cauldron suspended over the fire by a 
chain. Vegetables were strained dirough a colander; tough 
meat was pounded in a pestle and mortar; wine, water and oil 
were $tot^ in amphorae, jars and flagons. The Samian, Castor 
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ware and glass bowls, dishes aod flasks were used ia the dining¬ 
room. There is at Verulaitdum a photograph of a dinic^-room 
scene carved on a tombstone at Trier in Gaut Two men are 
shown recli n i ng at a table, while two women are sitting, one on a 
leather and the other on a basket chair ; slaves are serving food 
from a side table. The food was usually served ready cut up so 
that it could be eaten with the fingers although small spoons and 
knives, like the ones in the Guildhall Museum were occasionally 
used- In wealthy households decorated metal-ware was used at 
table instead of pottery. Some pewter flagons and dishes survive 
but ^ most magnificent of all the tableware that has come down 
to us from Roman Britain is that found in Suflblk and now known 
as the Mildenhall Treasure. It is made of solid silver with 
embossed and incised decoration of foreign workmanship. The 
great dish, the plates, the bowls, the spoons and the goblets are 
as shining and polished as if they had been made yesterday and 
arc magnificently displayed against a background of blue velvet 
in the British Museum. 

There is much controversy about whether the Roman towns 
were abandoned when Britain ceased to be a province of the 
Empire or whether some of them at least were ticen over by the 
Saxon invaders- From die Dark Ages has come a literary frag¬ 
ment called TM Rjti/t which describes a Romano-British city 
that was evidently abandoned. 'There were splendid palaces, 
and many halls with water flowing through them, a wealth of 
gables towered aloft; loud was the clamour of the troops j many 
were the banqueting halls full of £be joys of life, until all was 
shattered by mighty Pate. . . . Their defences became waste 
places, their forti^dons crumbled ; the troops who should have 
repaired them lay dead on the earch; and so these courts lie 
desolate, and the framework of the dome with its red arches 
sheds its tiles where of old many a warrior, joyous-h^rted and 
radiant with gold shone resplendent in his war accoutrements, 
proud and flushed with wine. . . . There stood courts of stone, 
and a stream gushed forth in rippling floods of hot water. The 
wall enfolded within its bright bosom the whole place which 
contained the hot flood of the bafos.** The reference to the hot 
springs has been thought to indicate that the city was Bath. 

* Tit CoPiir/t^ BmA ^ frut aad Vtrn. Edited G. Vci. i. 
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Apart feom this the description might well apply to VeruJamium 
oi to any other dty after the end of the Pas Romana without 
whose shelter it was not possible for city life to flourish. 

Roman Viu^ or CotJNTRY Estate 

Kot all the Romano-British people lived in towns. Many 
lived in native villages like those excavated in Anglesey and in 
We 58 e:t: these were clusters of round huts some, as at Woodcutts, 
Dorset, with painted plaster on die walls and a crude type of 
hypocausL Some of ^ well-to^o people lived in the country 
estates that we know as villas. These houses were really self- 
supporting farms and there arc numerous remains of them all 
over lowland Britain. Many of them such as Lockleys, Welwyn, 
Hertfordshire, developed from the native forms we considered 
in the last chapter. Some of them were built in one block with a 
Ycranda along the sunny side and with or without lateral wings 
at each end. A few, however, were built round coortyaxds like 
the luxury villas of the Romans in Italy. 

Wooddiesfet, Gloucestershire, is one of the finest of the court¬ 
yard villas; it is so splendid in design and contains so many 
remains of extravagant decoration that it is thought chat it may 
have belonged to some important Roman official. Its sheltered 
position under a hill and in beautiful wooded country accords 
very well with what Pliny and other Roman men of the world 
admired, Pliny's letters show that he appreciated natural beauty 
and that he arranged his rooms to have the best possible views 
of hills and sea and to make the most of the sun at all times 
of the year. At Woodchester most of the living quarters, floored 
with mosaics and heated by hypocausts, are grouped round an 
inn&r couTiyard. Opening out of the courtyard on the north 
side is a magruficent h^, its roof supported by four central 
columns and its floor covered with one of the most elaborate 
mosaics in the country. The pattern of the mosaic is arranged in 
a series of concentric ciicles within a square. The central motif 
is lost but in the inner circle are the remains of the of 

Orpheus playing upon a lyre, with a procession of birds on 
either side of him while animals pace along in the outer circle. 
The Tones of birds and animals are edged wfth bands of guilloche 
and floral wreaths ; there are nymphs in the four comers of the 
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square ; ouuide the arches and all round the design is a wide 
border of complicated geomettic patterns- If the house did belong 
to a Roman official, it was perhaps in this impressive hall that he 
received his clients- Between the inner cotirt and the Jarget outer 
court there ate the remains of three exlensive rooms containing 
fragments of coloured ma r bl e, Doric columns and many tcfseras 
which suggest that they were highly decorated and perhaps used 
for conversation and debate when the owner was entertaining a 
large number of peo^e. On one side of the outer courtyard were 
unheated rooms without mosaics, thought to have been the 
servants’ rooms, and on the other side were the bathing rooms 
consisting of a dressi^-room, and cold, warm and hot rooms 
each with the requisite hypocaust. 

We do not know what the elevation of Woodchester was like; 
but from the villa of Hucdecotc not hi away has come, to the 
British Museum, a fragment of wall plaster with the scratched 
design of the gable end of a house. It shows a timber framework 
that might have been filled in with plaster and might have formed 
the upper part of a single-sto^ budding, the lower part of which 
•was of stone. We must imagine the inside of the house decorated 
in much the same way as the houses of Verulamium, although at 
Woodchester the principal rooms had marble facings as well as 
painted plaster walls and mosaics on the floors. The kitchen and 
the dining-room would also have been like these at Veruknuum 
only grander. We can get some idea of what was eaten from the 
record of animal remains at Hucdecotc: these induded red 
deer, rabbit, o^ sheep, pig. goose, domestic fowl, oyster, mussel 
and snail shells.* A simple dinner, taken from two menus given 
by Martial, might have consisted of hots d'ceuvre, salad of 
mint, leeks and heather, followed by chopped eggs with shell¬ 
fish flavoured with rue, bacon and beans, chicken and ham, 
cabbage and sprouts, and for dessert, apples and pears. 

In two villas escavaied since 194J, evidence has been foimd to 
show that some villa owners were men of considerable culture. 
At Low Ham villa in Somerset the floor of the cold bathroom 
was covered with a mosaic pavement illustrating in brilliant poly¬ 
chrome the story of Dido and Aeneas, as told in Vergil’s A«fmd 

* The Romms sie not oaly pomtiut, oow knows as tbe Roaufi but 
also HeUx atptna, a coiaaaoa garden truil. 
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Bocks I and IV. At LuiUnfStooe vilk in Kent the mosaics in the 
diniog-toom show the Rape of Enropa by the bull, and Belief* 
ophon, mounted upon Pegasus, killing the Chimaera. Such 
mosdes indicate that the owners had literary interests and went 
to a great deal of trouble co get ‘ high brow * designs for them 
even in sudi a remote place as Britain. 

The LuUir^slone villa also gives us a glimpse of the religion 
of villa owners. Here were found the portrait busts meaiioned 
earlier, which were used in the cult of the dead, and also some very 
interesting fragments of wall paintings. These fragments have 
been fitted together like a fig'Saw pusde to form pictures which, 
though incomplete, show die Christian symbols of Chi Rho and 
Alpha and O^ga and a figure with arms outstretched in the 
attitude of prayer. Such Chtisrian symbols are very rate in 
Britain so it is a most esdtmg discovery and may mean that these 
paintings were once round the walls of a Christian chapel in the 
villa. 

The viha was a self-sapportir^ farm and grew its own food. 
At Woodchester there are the remains of farm buildings outside 
the outer counyard. Unfortunately there is very little direct 
evidence of Roinan field systems because the land used has been 
ploughed over ever since and all traces have been obliterated. 
An iron ploughshare and a coulter have been found at different 
villas, but we do not really know what the plough looked like 
except from sources outside the country. Virgil describes a 
plough in the 

'Early in the woods the elm, by main force mastered, is bent 
Into a share beam and takes the shape of the curvii^ plough: 
Then to its stock are fitted a pole eight feet in length 
And two earth boards, and the share head is set in its double 
back: 

light lime has been cut already for a yoke, and lofoy beech 
Xo make the handle that guides the whole affair from behind. 
And the wood is hung up in chimneys where smoke will 
season it.* 

The com was reaped with an iron sickle sharpened on a 
whetstone. It was then threshed with a sledge studded underneath 
with sharp stones and weighted down with heavier scones lyli^ 
* Fcoei the tnnsbtioA by C Day l«vjB. 
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on the top ; the pledge was dragged to and fro over the com. 
Thesc sledges are still used in Cyprus, and from a study there of 
the wear and tear on the teeth, archaeologists have been atle to 
recognize an isolated tooth found in a Sussex villa as belonging 
CO a sledge- Arturo Barea in his autobiography Xfe 
described s im i lar threshing doors in use near Madrid in the early 
twentieth century. ‘arc little platforms paved with round 

blocks of stone, which (the threshers] sweep very carefully 
before throwing the sheaves on them. The threshing apparatus 
is drawn by a mule round and round over die carpet of ears. 
It is a heavy plate of sharp flints ^shich passes over the wheat 
and separates the grain from the straw.... Fardaci off men toss 
up the straws and the crushed ears throwing them against the 
wind so that the chaff may be blown away, and the heavy grains 
left behind.* This helps us to imagine threshing and winnowing 
in Roman Britain. Virgil gives direcdoas for making the thresh¬ 
ing floor by foUiog it and rdnfordi^ it with chalk binding to 
ptevest it from cracking and thus allowing weeds to grow up 
and vermin such as mice and weevils to get in. After threshing, 
the com was dried in a drying kiln such as the one on the native 
village site on Thundersb^ow Hill, Sussex. It was spread on a 
bam floor under which ran a flue coming from a flie at the side. 
This drying prevented getmioation and mildew and produced a 
good flour at milling. The milling was carried out either in a 
rotary hand quem like those of flic Iron Age or by a big horse- 
turned mill. 

Virgil shows that the Romans, at any rate in Italy, had quite 
modem ideas of crop rotation, manuring, and rearing cattle and 
horses, and that they were exp e rt at tendkig vines and olrves, and 
the bees which provided the only form cf sugar known to the 
ancient world. But there is also some rather miscellaneous 
archaeological information for other aspects of Roman fanxung. 
The bones of horse and ox ate found in some museucos ai^ 
remind us that these were the chief draught animals. At Veto- 
lamium Is the cheek bit of a horse's bxii^e, and an iron ox-goad. 
Both these drew wagons but all that remain of the wagons 

ate the lyndi pins which secured the wheels. Other surviving 
parts of farm implements include the head of a pitchfork and 
several iron rims of wooden spades from Verulaxnium. 

B 
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In lome vilks sm&U industries -wttt curiod on. In tht villa 
at Cbedwonh in Gloucestershke evidence o£ dyeing in connection 
vntli the 1 q<^ vtooI ptoducdon has been found. 

The work on the faun was done by slaves. There is no reason 
to suppose they were always cruelly treated though we do 
sometimes find a slave and manacle in a museum. We have 
already menuooed the &eed slave woman from southern Brit^ 
whose Palmyrene master married her and when she died gave her 
a hne tombstone, now at South Shields. In the British Museum 
d:tete is a marble plaque ftom Italy representing two freed slaves. 
Underneath one slave 1 $ written * pattono fecit ’ meaning that he 
t^rved the plaque himself for his master because he had freed 
him and his fcieod. 

The Anglo>Saxoft pirates who landed in spite of Roman shore 
defences, did not appreciate die villas. At Hucclecote excavators 
found tha t in the fifth century the furnaces for the bypccausts 
had been abandoned in favour of the simplex but less efficient 
method of heating rooms by open fiies which has persisted 
almost to the present day. We can imagine the Saxon raiders 
imping amid the ruins of mosaics and marble columns and 
feasting perhaps on the stotes they found in the Koman larders 
and cellars. 


CONCLOSICN 

The Roman occupation ceased in Britain because troops were 
withdrawn to try in vain to defend the rest of the Empire against 
the barbarians. Meanwhile there was a steadily inqeasing Anglo- 
Saxon infiltration into Britain. Archaeologists have found traces 
of these early raiders. A band of them who had penetrated as 
far as the Chiltems were overwhelmed in a struggle with the 
Romano-British and their bodies were flung into a Bzonre Age 
barrow on Dunstable Downs. Their skeletons were discovered 
with their hands sdll behind their backs whete they must have 
been tied when they were taken piisonq. The early Saxons were 
pagans and were buried with grave furniture. The most splendid 
burial was found at Sutton Hoo in Snfiblk whete some great 
king had been kid in a ship to transport him to the next world 
together with all his beautiful gold, enamelled and jewelled 
weapons. Although we, in this book, must end our study of 
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aichaeological souicc matetial the Romaos, archaeology 
does 00c end there. You will dnd and can use archaeological 
spedzneos and held momunencs of the kind we have been 
considering not only for prehistoric and Roman periods but also 
for Angio-Sason, medieval and even later tiroes. 

ROMAN OBJECTS TO LOOK FOR IN MUSEUMS 
PERSONAL 

Chihts Very little remains except leather shoes. 

JfVilry: Gold, silver and bronxe bracelets; bronze brooches 
sometimes oraameoted with silver, gilt or enamel; rings with 
designs on the bezel; «ar-ri^; necklet; pendant; buckle; 
beath. Bone, btonze and sliver pins. 

Tfiiitf : Bronze mirror; iron strigil; bronze spoon; tweezers 
and nail cleanets; bone comb anS needles; glass cosmetic and 
scent bottles. 

REUGION AND BURIAL 

Pottery or g^ss urns containbg bones; stone and lead co£n$; 
stone tombstones ; stone altar; pots for votive oRbrings. 

AGRICULTURE 

Stone rotacy quern; iron spade-sboe; sickle, scytiie, praoing 
hook, biU'hoo^ co^dter, shears, bridle, pick, mattock, fork, bit, 
lynch pin, ox shoe. Neck and wrist shacldes for slaves. 

INDUSTRY 

T^/f: Hammer, axe, awl, adze, punch, chisel, mattocl^ saw, 
plane, gouge, knife, brace and Ht, auger, gimlet, pincers; black' 
smith's hammer and tongs; mssoo’s trowel, chis^ gouge, pick; 
wooden spindle, lead au othec whorU, stone and cLy l^cn 
weights, bone needles, metal thimbles; ctudble and ingots of 
silver, copper, pe^er; lead pig, steely^ and scales for weigh¬ 
ing; coins ania coin die. 

WAR 

Parts of chain and scale armour; bronze helmet, shield boss and 
scabbard Rttlngs; iron sword, dagger, head of throwing spear, 
head of catapuR dart, arrow-hmds; stone balU for ballisra. 

HOMES 

Arehiftffttert : Square due pipe; roofing tiles; fcagments of wall 

K uer and wattle and dau$, mosaic door; lead piping; door 
ks and keys. 


5 * 
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^otttry X Bowl, disb> plate, cup, vase, flagon, bottle, stocam 
jax, amphora for wine ot oil; cheese presscolander; infants 
feeding bottle; money i cooking pot with lid; skillet; 
pestle mortac. 

Miial : Bronze, silver oi pewtet bowl, dish, flagon, cup, roblet, 
spoon; bronze saucepan (patella ); iron pot hanger and camdxon 
iron knives of all sizes. 

Cku: Amphora, bottle, flagon, flask, dlah, beaker, cup, goblet 
Lamps of Mooze or pottery i candlesti^, latuecn. 

Writing maimaU: bronze pen, pottery or bronze ink pots, iron 
stilus, wooden writing tablets. 

ROMAN FIELD MONUMENTS 

MILITARY BEIXl MONUMENTS 

} 6 aftting camps : earth ramparts, e.g. Strathmore. 

Signal jtafims : stone towers on me Cumbetland coast, round 
ditched platforms for wooden cowers, e.g. Gask, Perthshire. 

Siggf »$rlu : e.g. Birzenswatk, Dum&esshiie i Biemeolum, 
NofCbumbedaod. 

De/snsm vail : e.g. Hadrian’s Wall (stone), Antoolne Wall (eardi). 
ReaJt compacted ehallf, gravel, small stones in south, stone 

S wing in north, e.g. Wading Swee^ Fosse Way, Sooe Street. 

crt X ramparts, permanent buildings including baths ; e.g. 
South Shields, C^tor. 
l^onan Fcri e.g. York, Chester, Caerleon. 

Saxcn jWr Fort : c.g. Rkhbotougb, Reculver. 

UgblhoHit X one on east side of the hiubour at Dover. 

DOMESTIC FIELD MONUMENTS 

Team: gates, cemetery, theatre, temple, dty hall, houses, 

shops, grid plan of streets, e.g. Venilsmium (St Albans), Calleva 
Atzebatom (Silchestet), Aquae SuUs (Batb), London. 

Villa or eomtrj cstait x plan of bouse, mosaic floor, bafli, traces 
of fiicming, welL e.g. Cbedworch and Woodchester, Glos., 
Bignoc, Sussex; LuUmgstoce, Kent; Low Ham, Some r set. 
Abduct'. e.g. Docchester, Dorset, open wateccourse along 
hillside. T.inroln^ watec pumped from spring along water main 
with tiled pipe, 

Shrines : e.g. temples at BanweU on Hadrian’s Wall; Weycock, 
Berks i pi^rim sanctuary with guest house, baths, temple at 
Lydney, Glos. 

"harrms : steep and conical in sh^e, often on roadside: e.g. 
Badbury Rings, Dorset; Stz Hills, Stevenage, on Ermine Street 
setlUments \ remains of wattle huts and of pits. e.g. Wood- 
cures, Dorset \ Ewe dose, Westmorland. 

Foftjfled sites, e.g. hill-top town of Tre’r ccki, Caernarvonshire; 
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Caves in Dert^yshirc, Mendips ssd Devon have been found with 
Roman remains. 
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CASTLES AND COUNTRY HOUSES 

Castles and couotry houses to-day usually show features of 
several periods of building and interior decoration. It is usually 
best to decide which is the most important period and leam to 
recogniae its style. We shall want to know how people lived at 
that time so that we can iioagine the garrison defending the 
castle or the &niily sitting down to dinner. Sometimes this can 
be deduced from careful study of the building and its coateots 
but usually we have also to go to contemporary portraits, 
journals, account books and inventories and to museums wids 
fimutuie and tableware, in order to complete the picture. 

MEDtEVAL CAmns 

Before we visit a castle we have to search among contem¬ 
porary sources and to use a good deal of imagination to produce 
a picture of its appearance In medieval times-^ warlike scene 
wHch is very different from the peaceful ruin which we now sec 
guarded by a single custodian. Most castles are in ruins now 
because the need fox them passed away several centuries ago. In 
the Middle Ages kbgs built castles to hold down a conquered 
country, and local lords put in charge of them in finigs of war 
sometimes built up petty kingdoms. The Civil War in the 
seventeeth century was the last rime when most castles were 
fortlHed. Caernarvon, for instance, was garrisoned for the king 
and three times besieged. AEet the wax it was ordeced to be 
dismantled. Fortunately the order was not carried out and 
although the building was neglected until its recent restoration, 
it is still possible to see from it how a medieval royal fortress was 
defended. 

Caernarvon castle was built, on the site of an earlier castle, by 
Edward 2 as part of his scheme for die conquest of Wales and 
before visiting it, it is useful to know something of its history 
and of the kind of people who attacked and defended it. 
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In 1282, io the second campaign against Llewellyn the G ff flt 
Edward’s army defeated and killed Llewellyn and sent his head 
to be displayed on the Tower of London, while the Welsh batds 
bewailed the loss of their leader. It was in this campaign that 
Edward first used the long bow, the value of which he had learnt 
in earlier campaigns against the South Welsh whose chief weapon 
it was. His army consisted largely of a feudal levy of mailed 
knights ndh^ heavy mailed chargers. Efiigies and b^ses of dte 
late thirteenth and early fourteenth cearuries showing fhe armour 
of these knights can be found in churches: for Sir 

John D’Aubemoun of Stoke d’Abemon, Surrey is shown 
ing mail from head to foot, a surcoat and emricidlli^ knee-caps; 
he carries a spear for use in die charge and the long sword and 
the small shield used for hand fighting. Supporting the kn^hts 
in this campaign there were about 1,500 crossbowmen, mainly 
m e rc enaries from Gascony. Crossbowmen were highly trained 
forces and were usually hired professional soldiers, often 
foreigners who were disliked by the English. The crossbow 
continued in use after the Middle Ages and later examples can 
be found In museums. The knights and the crossbowmen were 
supported by about i$,ooo foot soldiers, some armed with long- 
bot^ and some with spears. Of these some would have been 
Welshmen caprured on the first campaign against Llewellyn 
and forced into the service of the king. 

The Welsh army was quite difierent from the English army. 
The Welsh relied on guerilla warfiue. They were difficult to find 
in their mountains and marshes, and their chief method of attack 
was to ambush convoys. Their armour and methods are well 
described by Giraldus Cambreosis^ who, wiidi^ at the beginnit^ 
of the thirteenth century, said * They make use of light arms whi«± 
do cot impede theix agility, small coats of mail, bundles of arrows 
and long lances, helmets and shields. . . . The higher class go to 
battle on swift and generous steeds, which their country 

produces \ but the greater pan of the people fight on foot on 
account the marshy nature and the unevenness of the soil... 
Their mode of fighting consists in chasing the enemy ot in 
retreating. This light-aimed people, relying more oalheii activity 

* lottltes bafdsoed by b«l«d. 

* Tbt S^^/Sri. Cnidus ^mbreoM. (BTerTiiua.) 
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on didi stieagih, cannot struggle foe the field of battle, 
enter into close engagement or endure long and severe actions * 
... yet ‘ neithet oppressed by hunger or o>ld, not fsi^ued by 
martial labour, nor despondent in adversity, but ready, after a 
defeat, to recum immediately to acdon . - . they ate as easy to 
overcome in a single battle as they are difficult to subdue in a 
protracted war 

Edward with bis mailed knights and crossbowmen succeeded 
in January laS?, in capturing Dolwyddelan whk^ opened the 
way to Conway down the Conway valley, to Caernarvon over 
Llanberis Pass and to Harlech through die valley of Ffestiniog. 
In this year in order to hold down the newly-conquered territory, 
he began to build castles at these three points. Between at} 
and die building accounts of Caernarvon show that the 
south and east wails facing the river and a wooden barricade and 
moat on the north side h^ been built for the castle and that the 
town wall to the north of the castle had also been completed. 
The castle was garrisoned by knights and crossbowmen. It is 
recorded^ diat lao crossbows and large quantities of bolts were 
sent to Caernarvon in 1284. William of Graadison, who super¬ 
vised the buildif^ in 1290-2, sent in an account^ * for joo shafts 
for the crossbows, wax, leather, varnish, cord and divers other 
thirds bought for the King’s artillery at Caernarvon *, and for 
paying men to keep the gates and fortify the town against the 
rebellious Welsh. 

In T294 in spite of walls and garrison the castle was overrun 
by the Welsh under Madoc ap Llewellyn. Hordes of spearmen 
nshed in over the new town wails, crossed die moat, broke 
through the wooden barrier and burnt all the livii^ quarters 
inside the castle. The damage they did was considerable and 
Edmond, son of King Henry III, writing to John de Langton 
in 129)^ ‘ orders that Langton should with ail speed procure 
from all parts up to a hundred stone cutters and cause them to 
come to Caemar^op to Master Waiter de Ambresbuiy who is 
there to repair the castle and walls of the town *. It was then that 
the nordi^ walls of the castle and the very heavily fortified 
King’s and Queen’s Gates were built in stone. 

I of Aadeat Com^eodccce coaeetniflg Welea. Tmulated J. G. 

E4vu(ls> 
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With this historical background in mind we can now visit the 
castle itself (Fig. $). Wc notice that both the castleand the medieval 
town stand on a promontory bounded by the Menai Straits 
on the cast and the River Seiont on the south. The line 

thic town walls is still visible in parts, and the position of the 
dver Cadnant, now underground, is indicated along the north 
and west walls of the town by die street called Bank Quay, show¬ 
ing that in the Middle Ages die site was practically an island. 
If we first look at the castle fcom across the river Seiont, wc see 
the southern walls, splayed at the foot to afford greater strength, 
with four muitaeguiar towers and, on the right, the Queen's 
Gate. There are two rows of arrow slits in the walls which, with 
the hattlemcats, made it possible for three tiers of crossbowmen 
to be shooting at attackers at once. Beside the Queen's Gate the 
walls can be seen to spring not fcom the level ground but fcom 
the top of a mound; this can also be seen inside and 1$ all that 
remains of the motte or artiffdal mound on which the Norman 
castle had been built. 

We pass fcom the southern river fcont, round the western 
walls, through the town walls and see, just beyond Eagle Tower, 
a break in the course of masonry marking a change in construe- 
rion between the walls built before and disc built after Madoc’s 
rebellion. We then go along the north wall beside the moat to 
the modem bridge leading across to the King’s Gate. Traces of 
the heavy fortifications put up after the rebellion can still be 
detected. The drawbridge over the moat is marked by bearings ; 
the places for five successive doors and six portcuUisses arc 
marked by bar-holes and grooves. In the space between each door 
arrow-holes command the approach fcom different levels, and 
still visible in the vaulting above ate nine murder-holes down 
which the defenders could throw heavy stones or boiling pitch 
on to the attackers. It is not surprising that the Welsh did not 
succeed in forcing an entrance a second time. In the upper part 
of the gatehouse the Constable of the Castle lived. Two of the 
poitcuUisses came up through the fioor of his chapel which 
indkatea that they must have been kept down, and therefore shu^ 
most of the time. Above the chapel was a diiung-hall with 
slit windows facing outwards and large windows widi window 
seats facing into the courtyard. 
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the castle courryaids we can see the remains of some of 
the domestic buildings. The spriogiags of a great arch and the 
foundations of the kitchen exist against one of the curtain walls. 
The water supply came ftom the Well Tower. The well is on 
the ground floor and beside it is the stone seating for a lead-lined 
cistern which could be kept Ailed by buckets raised from the 
well. From this cistern pipes ran through the thickness of the 
walls to supply the kitchens where one of d^e stone troughs still 
remains. The garrison would have dined in the great hall of 
which only the foundations now remain. 

When we start exploring the passages which run at an upper 
and a lower level through all the curtain walls we shall find that 
the towers are set across the walls so that if one pate of the castle 
were taken the invaders could be prevented, by the shutting of 
the tower doors, &om spreading all over the castle along die 
passages. Each of the nine towers Is more or less the same in 
construction so we will look in detail at the Eagle Tower, which 
was the biggest It has a basement and three stories. The base¬ 
ment communicated directly with the Water Gate which, though 
it was never finished, was defended by a portcullis and double 
doors and was intended as an entrance for those arriving at 
Caernarvon by water. There is only one arrow slit window in the 
basement and the embrasure of it is 18 feet in depth which indi¬ 
cates the thickness of the walls and the impossibility of peoeuating 
them, The ground-floor chamber, which like dl those in the 
tower is ten sided, has a large hooded fireplace and in the thick¬ 
ness of the walls many small octagonal hexagonal rooms 
which were probably used as sleeping quartets. The small room 
opposite the entrance to the ground-floor chambers contained 
the machinery for raising the portcullis of the postern into the 
courtyard, and the passage in the north wall would have led to a 
room over the Water Gate. A small room on the south- 
mst was probably a chapel The first-floor chamber was the main 
apartment. It has the same of wall accommodation and 
another chapel but it is better lighted- There are two similar 
apartments above, aod then if we conttnue up the spual stairs 
we atrive at the battlements. Behind these the crossbowmen 
must have crouched, shooting their bolts in a vain attempt to 
stop Madoc*s spearmen from sweeping in over the moat and the 
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then wooden northexn walls, From here we can see tbe layout 
of tbe whole castle : the nine towers astride the curtain walls, 
die two great gateways and, inside, the foundations of Htchen 
and hail. We can also look out to the north and see the remains 
of the wall which encircled the tiny medieval town that grew 
up under die shelter of the great cakle and was the seat of the 
goverafnem of Nordi Wales from 1284, 

Caernarvon is a particolarly elaborate example of a castle 
built at a time when the art of fortification had reached its peak, 
but dacre are many other castles all over the coontiy, Many of 
them ate more or less in ruins from neglect or decooUtion, but 
in each of them we can find some of the features noticed at 
Caernarvon and for each we can contemporary illustrations 
of soldiers and battles. For the bac^ound of Norman castles 
such as Kodiestei in Kent or Castle Hedingham in Esses there 
are illustradoos of armour, weapons and fighting in ^ Bayeus 
Tapestry. For fifteenth-century castles there are descriptions in 
the Pasfort LtOtrs of the si^es of castles. lEominations in 
manuscripts often show battik and si^es, and effigies and 
brasses ftom tbe end of the thirteenth century show the armour 
worn by knights. From these it is possible to construct a picture 
of life in a medieval castle. 

Medievai. and Tudor Houses 
Haddon in the County of Derbyshire, belongs to the 
Duke of Rutland. It is an example of a country house whose 
buildings date from several periods. It contains a large number 
of rooms some of which bear traces of their past history, and to 
avoid confusion it is best in this and other houses of the same 
type to concentrate on not more than two main periods. It is 
better to look thoroughly at a few rooms and tty to get an impres¬ 
sion of the life lived in them than to attempt to sort out the 
chronology of many rc*om8. (Fig- 9) 

Haddon Hall can be studied eithu as a medieval manor house 
or as an Elizabethan mansion. If we think of it first of all as a 
medieval manor house we shall notice from a^ its fine position 
half way up the hillside above the rivet, and as we get neater 
shall see the battlemented walls with few small windows. We 
enter by tbe old gate under Peverd’s Tower. This tower is 
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flaoked b7 two battlemented bastions and above the doorway 
tbtre ate stiJl visible the corbels which once supponcd a footway 
across from one bastion to another, No doubt through the floor 
of this, quicklime could have been poured to discourage unwelcome 
visitors! It seems however that Haddon had a distinctly peaceable 
history and owes its preservation to the fact that it was never fully 
fortified and was never attacked. None the less every medievi 
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house has some defensive features <*nd at Haddon we see, for 
instance, that there ate mote windows fadng into the courtyard 
than there are on the outside walls which are thicker than the 
inside walls. 

In a medieval manor house the most important part of flw 
building was the Hail and many houses like Haddon still retain 
the word hall in their names. The hall at Haddon, as in most 
odjer houses of the period, is in the range of buildings dividing 
the two courtyards round which the house is built The hail is 
en t e r ed through the screens passage which has doors on the left 
into the hall and on the right into the kitchens. The screens 
protected the hall itself &om the worst draughts. We can tell 
from the two-light quatrefoil-headed windows that the hall 
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flkeftdy existed in the fourteenth century although there have 
been many later additions. The screens have the perpendlcokr 
paceUing vith cinquefoils at the head chatacteiisdc of the 
fifteenth century. Tlie open rafter roof is a modem recoostruc- 
tion of the fifteenth-century roof. The hall -was heated by a wood 
fire in the hooded firepbcc which remains, but even so it was 
probably very cold in winter. The windows may have been 
filled by glass or hom, but more likely simply had shutters. At 
meals ivt family and their guests sat at the high table on the dais 
at the fti end and the servants sat at tables down the length of 
the hall. In the Middle Ages the walls were dthei plaster^ and 
painted or hung with tapestries like the fifteenth century flowered 
French example ftut hmgs over the high table now. The floor 
would have been covered with rushes. 

If wc want to see what the dioing-table looked like we shall 
have to turn to a contemporary illuminated manuscript such as 
Queen Mary's Psalter which is in the British Museum. This 
psalter contains a picture for the month of January showing two 
men and a woman at table. The table is spread with a cloth and 
several articles of tableware. Each person has a pile of bread 
instead of a plate but there is only one knife between them. 
People either brought their own knives or ace with their fingers 
which meant that they had to wash their hands between courses. 
Two ewers ate shown which might have held water but the 
basins for washing were probably brought by servants as they 
were needed. Th ^ are three standing dishes, late examples of 
which can sometimes be found in museums. Two of these seem 
to contain poultry and one a fish. One covered cup for wine 
stands on the table and another is being brought by a servant. 
Silver or silver-gilt cups were the drinking vessels of the wealthy, 
xnaaers were used by the well-to-do and drinking horns by this 
time were kept only for ceremonial occasions. Anyone who 
did not drink fairly with the rest was liable to be punished ; on 
the screen at Haddon Hall is a fetterlock into which the offender's 
wrist was put while someone poured ale up his sleeve as a punish¬ 
ment! One of the most important objects on the dining-tabie 
was the salt whose contents made tasty the dried and sometimes 
rather stale food. It is difficult in pictures to distinguish a salt 
^m a covered wine cup but in the psalter there appears to be 
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an hooi-glass-shapcd object ^ch might be a salt not unlike 
some salts now to be seen in moseums. 

The other important rooms in a medieval house led off from 
the hall. At Had<^a the kitchen is zmehed by a long passage horn 
the screens and it may originally have been detached from the 
main block. In the Middle Ages the rafter roof probably had a 
hole for the escape of the smoke but now it has a celling to 
accommodate a room above. The fittings include the open fire¬ 
places where huge joints and whole roasted on 

spits, the wall ovens where the bread was baked, the timber block 
where pigs fattened on the estate were cut up and the wooden 
bath in which they were salted to last through the winter. Large 
households entertained extensively and we can imagine this 
kitchen as once containing a laxge number of utensils, perhaps 
including some like those listed in the 24^9 inventory of Sir 
John Fastolf's kitchen at Caistor Castle which is given in the 
PafMT This list includes fifteen brass pots and a 

cauldron for seething and stewing, four spits for roasting, a 
wooden sieve, a pestle and brass mortar, a frying-pan, two ladles, 
two brass skimmers and three brass pike pans. 

At the high-table end of the hall there is a door with a hatch 
leading down to the cellars where food and wine were stored, 
and an EUzabethan staircase leading to the lord’s apartmeats. 
In the Middle Ages this was one large room called the solar but 
in Tudor times it was divided into two (see below). In the solar 
the owner of the house had some privacy and the scene for the 
month of February in Queen Mary’s Psalter might well have 
taken place here. A man who has just come in, perhaps from a 
bunting or hawking expedition, Is shown sitting on a dnped bed 
before a roaring fire while his servant helps to char^ his 
stockings. His wife might have joined htm later to make her 
toilet with the aid of an ivory-backed mirror and an ivory comb. 
In the solar we can again use the inventory from Caistor Castle 
to give us an idea of what might have been there. In the main 
bedroom at Caistor there was a feather bed with tapestry hangings 
and canopy, a mattress, a bolster, two blankets and a pair of 
sheets. There were also several wall hangings and some cushions, 
two chairs (which were rather rare in Middle Ages as most 
^ 3 TolusM editioa: see bibliogta^;. 
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people sat od stools of beaches) and a hioglng pewter candlestick. 
In other bedsooms are mentioned a basin and ewer for washing 
a od a servant’s running bed which in the day time was put under 
the big bed. 

No medieval house was complete without a chapel, and the 
chapel at Haddon is interesting fot its ^fteenth-oeocury mural 
paintings which have an all-over tapestry pattern of foliage, 
flowers and trees with animals peering out of them and St. 
Christopher wading through a rippling scream full of Ashes. The 
chapel would have bad the usual place such as is found in parish 
churches (see Chapter 4). This chapel originally served also as 
the parish church of the village which grew up under the shelter 
d the walls of the great bouse. 

These t he n are the main medieval rooms which still east at 
Haddon though from a plan of the house it can be seen that even 
in the fourteenth century there were many others. Before leaving 
the medieval buildings it is worth recalling that in the Middle 
Ages the estate must have been a self-supporting unit which 
produced its own food, llluininated manuscripts illustrate very 
well the faxmez’s year. For instance the Lottrell Psalter, at the 
British Museum, has pictures of men ploughing with oaen and a 
wooden plough, of harrowing, sowing and carting after the 
harvest. The Bedford Hours show the pruning of trees in spring 
and haymaking in the summer. Queen Mary’s Psalter has a 
picture forKovember ofbeating down acorns to fatten the pigs and 
a picture for December of slaughtering die pigs diat could not be 
alive through the winter. To j udge by the later accounts and 
by the situation of Haddon it seems probable that there was a 
good deal of sheep &rrrang ; in which case May would have been 
the month for sheep shea^g. No doubt the peasants from the 
village helped on Haddon estate in return for their strip of 
lanrf. Pedups they had a Reeve like Chaucer’s Reeve who cried 
to malfg pr<^t5 &om his dealings between lord and peasant. 

Medieval fuiniture and tableware is scarce, contemporary 
documents are not often available for a given place, therefore a 
a good deal of the reconscruedon has to be conjectured from 
at^gous sources, but in Eiirabetban times we are on Armer 
ground for both material and wtiuen remains. 

There are some published ertracts from the Steward’s 
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Accounts* at Haddon Hdl for 1549. ^SU and i6t8 onvuds and 
also some Eiiabethaa Household Accounts from the Duke of 
Rutland's other estate at Bclvoir * These accounts are most 
valuable m helping us to reconstruct a pjccuie of life at Haddon 
Hall in Biizabethan times. 

Wealthy Elizabethans dressed in brightly coloured cloches 
made of embroidered febrics, silks and satins, and we can 
imagine for this period ladies in farthingales and men in doublet 
and hose walking through the ball To help us the bailiTs 
accounts mention various clothes bought: in 1549 a pair of 
hose for Wss Dorothy and five yards of linen for two shirts for 
Henry Vernon. The servants also had to be well dressed : in 
1564 we bought nine score yards of white frieze for liveries 
and shoes for the kitchen boys and for the French boy; in 1628 
the beadsmen who said prayers in the had to have fifteen 

^ds of blue cloth. By 1651-2 we get more detailed descriptions 
of the clothes in the accounts. ^ For a gown, petticoat and waisc- 
cMt for Miss, the gown being trimmed with silver lace, a mantle 
of wiought satin, swaddling bands, sleeves and waistcoat foi a 
child' aod another entry ‘for a go^ette, French bands, qnoif 
and pinner, white tafeta and silver lace for a gown, petticoat 
and waistcoat, gloves, looking-glass, combs, silk stockings, pins 

etc., for my Mrs.' Therefore although there ate no comeu^tary 

portraits at Haddon we can get some idea of the kind of clothes 
the family and their retainers were wearing in these years. 

The hall was still Che main dining-room. The family and 
guests sat at the high table which scili remains and the servants 
sat m ^ body of the haU as before. Harrison in his Destriptkn 
of Eftg/ivui in Ij77 gives inscructioos for servants, 'Lay every 

^ a trencher, a napkin and a spoon-and some do use to sec 

before every man a loaf of bread and his cup .... notice if your 
master is used to wash at table or standing and cast a dean towel 

on your tabie-cloth and set down your basin and ewer before 
him.' The Haddon accounts for 1564 show that there was much 
entertaining at Christmas. There are several payments for 
minstrels and players, and four sets of plates, dishes, etc., had to 

r. ^Steward'* Accoum piesmd u Haddon HiIL hr W 
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be hired and brought on horseback to Haddoo. Many rounds of 
beef must have been sliced up on the carving table with the 
circular runnel which we can stlU see. 

We can Imagine the g«ar oak table set with silver glk when 
the Elizabethans dined (see plate 5). At Belvoir a standing cup and 
cover of gilt and a gilt bowl with a cover were bought ini j 96. The 
present Duke of Kutland possesses a ewer of 157) and a basin of 
1571, probably of French workmanship, which are set with agate 
and have Renaissance arabesque ornament, He also owns one 
of the earliest surviving English forks, which is now in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum: it has two prongs and the hall¬ 
mark 1632. 

The shteenth-century steward’s accounts give a good idea of 
what was eaten at Haddoo. Some of the most frequent items to 
be bouglu were chickens, small birds, snipe, woodcock, plovers ; 
freshwater, salted and sometimes sea iish; white bread; wine, 
ale; and immense quantities of beef and veaL Spices and pre¬ 
serves included sugar, pepper, prunes, raisins, ginger, nutmeg, 
cloves, mace and saf&on. Some of these things were obtained 
near at hand but Hsh and wine were got at Giestesdeld, and by the 
early seventeenth century many of the groceries were brought 
in bulk from London. Mention is often made of getik^ in food 
especially for guests. In ];49 entries axe made ‘ for the costs 
[<k two men] to Derby and Harleston for wildfowl against my 
Lord Talbot’s coming ’ and ‘ for the carriage of a toulec of claret 
wine Manchester for my Lord Talbot.’ 

In Tudor and Jacobean important additions were made 
to Haddon Hall In the early sixteenth century the medieval 
solar was divided into the two rooms that we see now, the Great 
Giamber and the Parlour. The decoration here is of the transition 
style between the medieval and the Renaissance. The Parlour 
has perpendicular windows but it has a painted wooden ceiling 
inst^ of a medieval open roof. The oak pan elling has a Gothic 
cresdng of crcDcllattoos and quatrefoib but the ftitze panels have 
among die Vernon heraldry, a Renaissance med^ilon of a 
helmeted warrior and a man and woman in costume of 154$ who 
may be Sir George and Lady Vernon. The Great Chamber with 
Its bay window and sixteench-cencury panelled fireplace has a 
plaster relief with Renaissance modfs of winged cherubs, dragon- 
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headed scrolls md ar&besques. Belov the frige the vails are 
hoag with tapestries. 

The Great Chamber was a bedroom but there is very little 
frumcure la it oov except a chest and a stool. The Haddon 
accoucts oaiy mention the veayii^ of a coverlet and payment for 
seviflg sheets, napkins and tovels for my lady, so it is not «^ y 
to imagine what it was Like in the sixteen^ century. The Belvoir 
accounts for have an entry for a * walnut ttee bedstead 

and a walnut tree table * and ‘ 4a yards of ash coloured damask 
for a bed and counterpoint.’ Oak was a more usual wood fhan 
walnut for sixteenth-century four*poster beds and there are 
examples of oak bedsteads in museums in other period 
houses. No complete bed hangings for this period xeoaain 
although there are many fragments oi embroidery which might 
have formed part of curtains or valance. 

A highly characteristic addition to the house in Elizabethan 
and Jacobe^ times was the Long Gallery. In the Long Gaileiy 
at Haddon there are great windows of mulUoned and transomed 
lights on each side and at the end of the gallery. The panelling is 
thoroughly Renaissance in character: pilasters and semi circular 
arches extend its whole length and the dado is ornamented with 
alternate jointed fret and cut card scrapwoik patterns. The plaster 
ceiling is not so elaborate as those in some great houses but it 
has the characteristic all-over pattern of slender ribs fonnic^ 
squares, diamonds and quatrefoils and containing coats of atms. 
Tlieie are none of the highly decorated overmantels that we 
might expect to find in a room such as the Long Gallery hut in a 
room in the east wing there is a plaster modelled overmantel of 
Orpheus playing his luce to the animals among whom ate the 
peacock and the boar from the Manners and Vernon crests.^ 

In this Long Gallery the frmiiy probably used to exercise or 
malf^ music on wet days, or peth^s play cards or dice for which 
debts are frequently entered in the accounts. It is now almost 
empty of furniture but an inventory of 1621 Includes chairs, 
coucl^, stools covered In black, ted and green stuff, table 
carpets and cushions for the window seats hard chairs, an 

* Haddoe KaU, like many other $reat boiuee, belonged to diSereot Cuniliee tt 
dtSereiK nriv.* during ita long hlacorr. It belocsed to the Vemona n««il i $67 vbea 
it paaaed to tlK Maloncn tlixougb botothy Verzvao^ vile of John the 
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two bazpsichords and a cupboard o£ viols. These articles 
of furniture have disappeared but we can find others like them in 
museums. Embroidery stitched by iht ladies of the household 
was into table covets aod cushion covers and the examples 
that survive in museums have scenes of daily hie or from the 
Bible or patterns with roses, honeysuckle, comfiowers, Insects, 
birds and animals in rich profusion. The chairs, tables and scctols 
mentioned in the inventory were probably made of oak and 
would have had patterns such as we have seen in the Long 
Gallery panelling. Here or is the hall might have been a court 
cupboard in which to keep the silver. 

Before we leave Haddon Hall it is worth gUnriog at the 
accounts for 1549 for the glimpse they give us of how ^ estate 
was run. There are a great many eiitries concerned with sheep : 
piece-rate wages for helpix^ at lambing and shearing times, for 
people to brand the she^ and to wash them and for the buying 
and selling of sheep. Other entries menuon difieient aspects of 
the estate : a payment for a pair of hedging mittens lemiods us 
that the sixteen^ century was a period of enclosure of fields : 
there are payments fox scythe stones for the mowers, for a man 
who killed rats and mice, for winnowing coco and for thatching. 
In the house and oud^uildings there were always odd repairing 
jobs to be done: mending the glass windows in the house, 
making a new furnace in the brewhouse, carrying water to the 
cistern fox two days. Far away on the High Peak a reward was 
paid to the keepers fox a stag to be killed there, and there were 
numerous scattered payments for game brought in. In 1 fix 8 a pay¬ 
ment was moAs for a fatYie doe to be given to Mr. Henry Vernon 
and a little later two bells were provided for this pet. In the 
same year Richard the Falconer is paid fox bells, jesses, hood, 
lure and bag. 

Haddon Hall and its accounts give us a good picture of 
Elizabethan life but as a building the house is by no means 
complete in its Blizabedxan and Jacobean features. At Aston 
Hall, a beaudfol Jacobean house in Birmingham, now standing 
in an area of mean streets, we can find an Elizabethan bed and 
inlaid chest, a stone carved mactlepiece in the long gallery and a 
great staircase with tall newell posts and a pierced baiustxade. 
Yet even Aston Hall, though it was all built between ifir8 and 
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1635, has now not enough Jacobean furniture to complete all 
iu rooms and therefore we And an eighteenth-century dining 
room and a Victorian bedroom. It is the same with most period 
houses* especially early ones. Our ancestors, like ourselves, hated 
to be thought old fashioned and much old furniture suc¬ 
cumbed to change of taste as well as to wear and tear of time. 

SEVENTEBNTH-CEi^TURT HOUSES 

Wilton House, the seat of Lord Pembroke, in Wiltshire, 
contains, like Haddon Hall, work of several pedods. It is built 
round a quadrangle which retains the plan of the medieval 
cunnezy which was the first building on ivt site. The buildings 
include a small twelfth-century stone court &om this nunnery, 
the east entrance of the Tudor house which was much altered in 
the e^hteenth century, the mid-seventeenth-centuiy state-rooms, 
the eighceentb-cectuxy bridge and the early nineteenth-century 
Gothic revival cloister gallery. Much the most important erf 
these buildings is the south front begun by Inigo Jones in i<;47 
and finished by his pupil John Webb in 1653. It is one of tl^ 
earliest examples of the Italian style in England; it has a flat 
roof, balustraded above the cornice, the windows axe sashed 
with either pediments or architraves and the central window is 
round-headed, of marked Venetian character and is surmounted 
by two reclining figures in stone. This southern block coouios 
the magnificent state-rooms with original seventeenth-century 
decoration in the French style. It is therefore the second half of 
the seventeenth century that we will try to reconstruct at 
Wiiton. 

Celia Fiennes visited the house between 168) and 1696 and 
she admired the pictures in the halt, the state-rooms well furnished 
with velvet and damask, the family portraits and the marble 
chimney-pieces. The state-rooms erf ^ south ftont consist of 
the Colonnade room, the Double Cube room and the Single 
Cube room. Here the splendid white and gold decoration remains 
in all its original exuberance of pendants and swags of fruit and 
foliage, and the ceiling in the Double Cube room retains its 
glowing colours. In the Double Cube room there is a magnificent 
secies of Van Dyck family portraits which were part of the odglnal 
scheme. Wn ran imag ine fhgsn dining hgfe rhs renm 
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was Dcw. THe gteac family gtoup on the west wall shows the 
fourth Earl of Pembroke in black court dress with falling lace 
collar, his second wife in a black dkelUH dress with lace cuffs 
and his sons and daughters in coloured silks and satins. Unfor- 
cunately the fumiturt that this generatioa used no loiter exists \ 
what we see was made specially for the room in the eighteenth 
century. We have rich seventeeth-century decoration and 
wonderful family portraits but no contemporary furniture. We 
have therefore to tom to the records and ate lucky enough to 
dnd that there survives in the muoixsent room at Wilton an 
(unpublished) inventory made in 1685 at the death of the * bad * 
seventh Earl, so called because he t^ed abroad and in debt. There 
is no portrait of hipi at the house hut there is one of his wife, 
Heoriette de Querouaille, in the Sir^le Cube room. 

In the seventeenth century instead of the whole household 
dining together as In Blizabetlm days, the fomily dined with their 
guests probably in dse Double Cube room and the servants bad 
separate dining quarters near the kitchen. The list of silver plate 
in the inventory is not very extensive considering si^ of the 
house but this may be accounted for by the fact that the seventh 
Earl was a spend^ift There were fourteen dishes, four dozen 
plates, twenty-two spoons, one dozen knives, ten forks, one 
dozen small salts, one standing salt, one mustard pot and numer¬ 
ous candlesticks, some with snuffers and pans. The list of linen 
gives dinner napkins, table-cloths and side-board cloths of linen 
and damask. We can see a considerable change from Elizabethan 
days. As forks were mote common and people no longer had 
to eat widi their fingers, ffiere was less need for washing the 
hands after each course in a basin and ewer broughc round by 
the servant. The great salt was giving way to smaller salts and 
the wine cup to iis wine glass. The inventory also mentions 
tankards for beet, poidcgeis for houHlcn or cleat soup and a 
caudle cup for drinking caudle or spiced cream curdled with wine 
or ale which was thought to be nourishing for invalids. For less 
grand occasions or perhaps for the superior servants there was 
pewter tableware. 

The inventory is also useful in telling us how the bedrooms 
were famished and it gives us a list of ^ furniture for what is 
now ralV.d the Colonnade Boom but what was in the seventeenth 
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century the state bedroom ot the King^s Room. The furnishiags 
were suitably rich; the tapestry has^ii^ were worth £4zo, 
the bed was the usual type with no sptiags but it had gold 
coloured dfttuask curtains, counterpane aad upholstery and 
there were six elbow chairs aiid six back rhatr ^ covered wi^ the 
same niatecal. There was a down bed (inst^d of the more 
ordinary feather bed) and two satin quilts. The bed would have 
been made with the £iie linen (holland) sheets and pillow cases 
also listed in the inventory, and damask towels were probably 
put out for the royal visitors. Perhaps the silver warming pan 
and the foxix silver basins listed under plate were kept for the 
king's use. The wiodow curtains were mS^e of damask and there 
was a large looking-glass, four red and tdilte satin cosbioos, two 
cloth-of^ilvei cushions and a floor carpet. The Are irons were 
of brass as in most of ^e rooms. In * fhe little room widiin the 
King's Room ’ which was possibly behind the columns, there 
were more tapestxies, an dbaw chair and four stools upholstered 
in flowered satin, a tapestry carpet probdsly for use as a uble 
cover and a side table. 

Bathrooms were comic^ into fashion at this time. There was 
one next to the Duchess's bedchamber at Ham House, Surrey, 
and Celia Fiennes described the marble bachioom at Chaesworth. 
She said that the bath * was as deep as one's middle on the outside 
and you went down steps into the bath big enough for two 
people; at the upper end ate two cocks to let in, oiic hot, the 
other cold wares to atemper it as petsons please.' 

We can already see how mu^ more furniture there was at 
this time rhan in medieval and Tudor times. In other bedrooms 
at Wilton, in addition to the pieces already given, sometimes a 
cupboard or a hanging press Is mentioned and occasionally we 
are told what kind of wood an article is of. Walnut and 
inlaid woods were now more fashionable than oak. In * my lady’s 
chamber ' thete was a stool and a side table of walnut, a hiking- 
gbss with a marquetry frame and a pendulum clock in a case. 
The writer of the inventory counted one hundred and eleven beds 
in the house. This ioclud^ beds for the family and guests which 
probably had linen sheets, and beds for servants which 
probably had coarse canvas sheets. 

We might imagine in at lease one of the bedrooms of the 
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house a diessing cable such as Pope descubed in the eatly eigh¬ 
teenth cenruty in Tb« Kapt of the Lock. 

^And now, unveiled, the toilet stands displayed, 

Each silvet vase in mystic order laid. 

Ihis casket India’s glotving gems unlocks, 

And ad Arabia breathes from yonder box. 

The tortoise here and elephant unite, 

Transform’d to combs, t^ speckled, and the white. 

Here dies of pins extend their shinii^ rows, 

Puffs, powders, patches, bibles, billet-doux.’ 

There are some very rich dressing sets dating 6rom the late 
seven t ee n t h century and now In museums. Perhaps one of the 
ladies of Wilton had a silvet toilet service iike the Calverley 
service which is in Ae Viaoiia and Albert Museum. It is made 
of solid silvet embossed with floral and fig ure patterns. 

Now that we have bad a glimpse of the people and the places 
they lived in, we can look more carefully at ic outside of the 
house and at the grounds which were laid out for the pleasure of 
the numbers of guests that were entertained. 

We enter the house to-day by the cast front which, in the 
early nineteenth century when the north entrance was made, 
became the garden entrance. In the seventeenth century this 
east entrance was the main one. Carriages d r ov e from the gate 
in the wall, alongside a canal which has now gone, through 
two courtyards aho gone, and right through the haU entrance 
where we now buy our tickets, into the quadrangle round which 
the house is built and up to the Holbein porch^ which led into 
the great h^ll 

In the lower part of the cloisters are plans show¬ 

ing this layout of the grounds, and In the upper part of the 
cloisters there is a topographical view of Wilton in the early 
eighteenth century before ^ garden was landscaped. In this 
picture (aonbuted to Knyff), we can see the carriages coming 
through the courtyards on die east side and also the large fo rmal 
garden on the south side. Now the Inigo Jones south front looks 
out over a smooth lawn with cedar trees, across the rivet to flelda 
' This poteb has b«ea codTed out istQ the greuads vbcR it may tdll be 
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aad woods, but ia the seventeenth century the river was under¬ 
ground and from the windows of the staterooms the viewi was 
of a lectanguJar walled garden criss-crossed by paths; The first 
part of the walled garden contained a parterre of low hedges 
forming a geometric pattern on a background of coloured 
gravels. Then there were trees, covered walks, a terrace and 
beyond an endless vista of intersecting paths leadii^ to a wood. 
Celia Fiennes* said, ‘ The gardens are very fine, with many gravel 
walks with grass squares set with fine brass and stone statues, 
with fish ponds and basins with figures in the middle spouting 
out water, dwarf trees of ail sons and a fine flower garden, much 
wall fruit.... There are fine woods beyond die house and a large 
park walled in.’ 

In the lower part of the Knyff picture there are elevations of 
the sevemeenth-cenp^ grotto. This grotto is shown in an 
eighteenth-century picture by Richard Wilson to have been 
across the river behind the early eighteenth-century Palladun 
bridge, but it is now in the woods to the east of the house and is 
lived in by part of the femily. The Knyff picture shows the £a^de 
with pillars and foliage decoration and the central fountain 
inside. Celia Fiennes said that just outside the grotto there 
was a wooden bridge over the river. The bridge had pairs of 
lions along either balustrade, each lion spouting water across 
to his opposite number so that they made together a condauous 
arch of water along the whole length of the bridge. She also 
gives a graphic description of the amusement provided for the 
guests of Lord Pembroke inside the grotto. * In the middle 
room is a round table, a large pipe in the midst, on which they 
put a crown or a gun or a branch, and so it spouts the water 
^ough the carvings and points all round the room at the artist’s 
pleasure to wet the company; there are figures at each comer of 
the room that can weep water on the beholders, and by a straight 
pipe on the table they force up the water into the hollow carvij^ 
of the roof. -. and [it] descends in a shower of rain all about the 
room; on each side is two little rooms wluch by the turning of 
their wires the water runs into the rocks yon see ... , and also 

* la Durtoo’* book. Tit E^Uh Gtnim tbse is at reptoduodoa of a 

buda-eTe nev of (be fooEttl eudea polished in t6x) hj de Cais, id ojber. 

■QoocuioMtreG&keafrocQT^/MfB^/^CfAeFwaK/, edited by CUonh. 
spellicg U laoderaized. 
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It is SO coQtriTcd iu one toom that it makes ihe melody of oight> 
ingalcs and all sorts of biids which et^ged the cufiosity of 
strai^ert to go ici to see/ 

Houses widi seventecoth-cecrury decotatioo like Wiltoo 
rarely have much coatemporary fdcmture^ but they often have 
faxiuly potrtaits so that we can see what people looked like at 
diffff fp t times d uri ng the history of the house. For ^le furniture 
and the tableware it is usually necessary to look at published 
inveatories ot household accounts of the owners or of people of 
<ifnilgp rank and to visit museums where this furniture and 
plate are displayed. Ham House neat London is unique in 
retaining much of its seveateendi-century fumiturej in possessing 
an inventory of 1679 arsd in being in the care of the Victoria and 
Albert Museum which can supply other contemporary fiiminire 
ri mi la r to that listed in the inventory. This house is on a smaller, 
more intimate scale than Wilton but much can be leamt from it 
and fcom irt guidebook of seventeencK'century house furnishir^ 
in generaL The layout of many formal gardens is e x cellency 
illustrated in Kip’s views of country houses mostly made about 
j TOO and some of them as we have seen are described in Celia 
Fiennes’s Journal. 

BiGHTSENTH-CiNrURT HOUSES 

The latex in time we go the mote likely are we to find houses 
with otigioal furnishings. Therefore the problem of aeating the 
background for e^hteenth-cenrury houses is not $0 great as it 
is fox sixteenth a nd seventeenth-century houses. Osterley Park, 
Middlesex, which belonged to the Child family* is an example of a 
house reconstructed and redecorated in the late eighteenth century 
by Adam. It retains most of its original fumituxe but contains 
oMy two coacemporary portiaits. We shall have therefore to 
look elsewhere to see what people wore, but that should not be 
di/ficult as there ate a great many eighteenth-centufy portrait 
painters and also many paintings showing people on social 
occasions. 

Osterley Pack, like so many country houses, was adapted from 
previous buildings on the same site. The Tudor house was 

^ Kfiok, Sereacak*, Keat, ceetaiua some very &}e serenceentb-ceistiiry AmU' 
tare, soose cf u with odgioel hacgiii^ 
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built round a quadiaagle, and though Adam kept this plan we 
can see bU work in making the house conform to the standards 
of his time. In order to have the main rooms on the first floor, in 
accordance with Italian principle he raised flte floor of the 
courtyard and on the entrance side replaced the rooms with a 
great screen of a double row of Ionic columns surmounted by a 
pediment. The outside walls a« of brick, and Adam has kept 
four comer towers but the windows have been re-arranged 
and sash windows have replaced earlier mullioned ones. 

We enter Osterley up a flight of steps, through the screens of 
pillars, across the courtyard and find ourselves in the entrance hall 
where the guests were received. From here we can wander 
through magnificent scries of rooms with stucco decoration of 
classical and Renaissance motifs, sometimes enclosing paintings 
and sometimes itself coloured- Adam designed not only houses 
but also furniture, carpets and silver to go in them- All the 
interior decoration was part of one scheme, so that the character¬ 
istic ornaments of bows, drapes, rosettes and flutes appear in 
woodwork and silver as well as in stucco. In some rooms the 
pattern of the carpet echoes the cefling; in the library the pattern 
of the frieae is taken up in the cresting on the bookcases and in 
the fireplace. Each room has moulded mahogany doors vdth 
brass mounts and steel firegrates and fenders also designed by 
Adam, 

In the eighteenth century the order of the day was rather 
different &om what it is now. People got up early and in London 
diey paid calls, while in the country they went fot walks before 
breakfast. Breakfast was rather a formal meal to which guests 
might be invited and it took place about ten o’clock in a special 
room called the Breakfast Room—there is a Breakfast Room at 
Osterley decorated in the Rococo style. Dinnet was at two or 
three, or even later in the afternoon, and supper was at ten or 
eleven o’clock at night. Horace Wa^x>le (1717-17^) remarks in 
one of his letters^ that in London supper was becoming absurdly 
late and that Lord Derby’s cook threatened to leave because he 
had to dress suppers at three in the morning after the party bad 
returned, perhaps from the Pleasure Gardens at Vauahali or 
Banelagiu 

* tdlU^s ^aJpoU. ErecynMD. 
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The dining-zooxn at Ostedey has a laxge mahogany table and 
a set of lyte‘^cked chairs upholstered in leadier. The table is 
laid with apptopsate sUver: candlesticks, plates, covered dishes 
and a sugar basket, a mustard pot, a pepper pot and a salt cellar, 
each lined with blue glass. Int^ roid^e of the table is a branched 
centrepiece holding linle dishes for sweetmeats or pickles with 
wUch the guests could serve themselves. On three side tables 
there are magohany knife cases and on two tables there are tea 
urns. We can imagine gentlemen in embroidered waistcoats and 
knee-breeches, and ladies in high powdeted wigs and dresses with 
panniers, sledcg down to dine here. 

After dinner the ladies retired and a servant brought wine and 
glasses for the gentlemen to drink toasts. The head of the house 
upon each guest in turn to propose a toast which all had 
to dyinlc and then they turned to smoking. When they had 
fini sh ed they rejoined the ladies in the drawing-room for tea 
which at this ume corresponded to our after-dinner co£ee. (See 
plate 4.) 

The dxtvnng-ioom at Osierley has green silk walls and an 
elaborate green, gold and stucco ceiling. This was die 
room that Horace Walpole on his dxst visit enthusiastically 
described as ‘ worthy of Eve before the Fall.’ There ate two 
veneeted and in\»\A commodes, three gilt framed mirrors and a 
set of gilt rhs.\K ifi the rococo style upholstered in silk and 
embroidery. 

There are several contemporary paindngs illustrating the tea 
drinking. At the National Gallery TU Strode "Bamily by Hogarth 
shows a lady and two gentlemen seated on high-backed chairs 
near a round table which has a white doth on it Another gentle¬ 
man is pouring water &om a kettle into a teapot: the kettle, 
the teapot, the tray and the milk jug are all of silver; there are 
two or three small porcelain tea bowls with no handles and a 
mahogany tsa-caddy. Tea-making was part of the social ritual 
and was out in company, not in the kitchen. This picture 

xvas painted in the early e^;hteenth century and by the time Adam 
had built Ostetley there was much more porcelain and die whole 
tea set would have been made of that material. Ac first when tea 
was very e^>ensi7e the teapot and die tea-cups were small and 
the tea, ChioA until the early ntneteenth century, was taken 
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very weak and usually without milk. By the late eighteenth 
century tea was drunk not only after dinner but also at breakfest 
and at places of public entertainment such as Vaushall or the 
baths at Bath- In museums with fine arts sections we can usually 
find eighteenth-century porcelain which will give us an idea of 
the tea sets of those days: blue, green and red often form a 
bacl^round for Chinese and flower patterns. We can also often 
find examples of silver tea sets. 

Fashionable people did not always go out in the evening; 
sometimes they entertained guests at home. At these parties 
cards and dancing were the favourite amusements. Mrs. Lybbe 
Powys in her diary desaibes one of these parties. ‘ They danced 
in the saloon. No minuets that night; would have been difficult 
without a master of ceremonies among so many people of rank. 
Two card rooms, the drawing room and the eating-room. The 
latter looked so elegant lighted up; two tables at loo, one quinze, 
one vingt-une, many wHst. At one of the former large sums 
passed and repassed. 1 saw one (nameless here) lady of quality 
borrow ten pieces of Tessiec within half an hour after she sat 
down to vingt-une and a countess at loo who owed to every soul 
round the table before half the night was over.’ 

Besides the dining-room and the drawing-room there are 
usually a number of other living rooms in an eighteenth-century 
house. At Ostetley there is the library wiffi flat-topped desk, 
silver inkwells and walls lined with books ; the breakfitst-ioom, 
the Etruscan room and the tapestry room. The Etruscan room 
was inspired by what Adam thought was Etruscan pottery though 
in fiict it was Greek. There was a fashion at that time for imitating 
pottery patterns but Horace Walpole finds it degrading to have 
these patterns on walls, ceilings and chairs. ‘ I never saw such 
a tumble into bathos. It is like going out of a palace into a 
potter’s field.’ Howev e r be admired the smaTl drawing-room, the 
walls of which ate lined with contemporary tapestries which 
illustrate the loves of the gods and contain a rich profusion of 
flowers, birds and animals. 

Walpole said fi)at Mrs. Child’s dressing-room was full of 
pictures, gold filigree, china and lacquer like all the rest of the 
house but he did not admire the state bed. He found the domed 
bedstead too theatrical. We can still see it and the gilt churs 
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&Imosc as they were when he saw them. The bed has gold YClvet 
curtains and a valance with the fimuiy ctesc, and the chairs have 
oval r<^ting on sphinxes. There is a ]acc(aer commode 

and a large lookii^-glass. 

By the second half of the eighteenth cenmry bedrooms 
contained more fumituxe than we have seen in the bedrooms of 
eailiet periods. Pot instance wash^^stands and dressing tables can 
be foticd in museums. One type of wash-stand consisted of a 
wooden ting to hold the basin, resting on a tripod stand in the 
base of which was a circular depression for the bottle. In the 
middle was a cone-shaped box to hold the soap and sometimes a 
drawer or two. In the Blue bedroom at Strawberry Hill Horace 
Walpole had on a lacquer commode * an ewer and bason of blue 
and white Sdve [sic] under It a blue and gold china bottle/ 
The dressing raUe was often elaborately veneered and inlaid and 
was surmounted by a mirror. 

Xn Hogarth's series of pictures Aiarri^ ^ la there is 

a scene depicting the dressing-room of a countess. The countess 
is shown sitting before her dressing table on which there are a 
number of boxes and trinkets and a looking-glass. She is having 
hgf half curled by a servant and is talking to her lover who is 
ofiering her a ticket to a masked ball. At the same time she is 
entertaining a few friends to a concert; a fiute player and a 
singer are £own and a black servant offering cups of tea or choco¬ 
late to the guests. The whole scene is a satire on the extravagance 
of high life and cannot be taken too seriously, but it illustrates 
the prevailing custom of entertainii^ in the dressing-room. 

!^ore we leave Osterley or any contemporary house we 
should look at the grounds to see if there are still any of the land¬ 
scape gardens which wen such a feature of the period. In the 
gallery at Osterley there axe two pictures showing the ornamental 
water with swans, the parkland with deer and cattle and the 
haymaking, all of which was part of the scene when the 
house was built and for some time after. The watex is still there 
and so are the swans, but the park is now ove r gr o w n with many 
closely planted trees so that the effect is less spacious than it must 
once have been. The kitchen garden, costing ;f)x>400 a year to keep 
up and the menagerie of blids tiiat Walpole noticed have gone, 
<Io iHe Katidfial Gallery. 
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but there leomn some pidta boildings. The eighteenth-cenrory 
discovery of the beiuties of wild nature led people to do away 
with the formal garden, and the rediscovery of classical archi¬ 
tecture led them to constnia temples in the vistas of their parks. 
There remain at Osteiley a mid-eighteenth-ceatury temple with a 
heavy pillared porch and pediment, parts of a Doric orangery 
and a restored semi-dtcular garden house with Venetian windows. 

On our visits to a castle and three houses we have seen howin 
diiferent periods we should look out for different features and 
that it is important to know something of the background of a 
house before we visit it so that we may be ready to learn what it 
can tell us of the life of the people of its day- We have also stta 
a little of the variety and richness of the sources which may be 
rapped to provide this bacl^ound. The buildings themselves 
are often lifeless until we have found the people who lived there 
and read of the lives they led and seen some of their tableware and 
bedroom furniture which has been preserved in museums, 

The lists below ate to show the kind of thing to look for when 
visiting country houses and castles and when trying to dnd out 
the background before and after a visit The architecture and 
interior decoration apply to eidsting buildings ; the decorative 
motifs arc architectural in origin but they will usually be found 
repeated on interior decoration, furniture and silverware. The 
furniture and tableware axe taken from museums and not from 
inventories where they appear a good deal raiUer than the dates 
for which they are listed here, The bibliography gives contem¬ 
porary sources which describe the kind of life lived in these 
castles and houses. 


MEDIEVAL TO EARLY TUDOR uoo-ijoo 
EXAMPLES 

Nffrmaa kups, iztb eenf$ey: Castle Hedingham, Essex; Rochester 
Castle, Kent 

La/trfOffUj, i etafwy : Caernarvon Castle, Wales; 14/^ 
Bodiam Castl^ Sussex. 

Fffrfifitd aawr housfi, century : litde Wenham Hall, Sufiblk; 
lAfb cerrtwy Stokesay Castle, Shropshire. 

Tudor Manor house/1 Compton Wynyates, Warwickshire 

I Sutton Place, Surrey. 


to CAsnas akd countrt houses 

DECORATIVE MOTIFS 

ijth tad \ttb ctMtmw. Rounded etches; 2ig-2eg moulding; 
plflia ot Toluted capitals. 

ij*6 enturyx Pwated arches; plate icacery; three-leaved 
capitals. 

14 /h (tBtmj : Ogival arches; geometclc and curvilineat tracery ia 
vindovs; ball-flower» crochet, quatrefoil ornament. 

\^ib and liti an/urigf: Square-headed openings; Jincn-fold 
panelling; perpesdiculai mollJons. 

i 6 tb etntaj \ Begioaing of Renaissance motifs (see Elizabethan 
and Jacobean). 


ARCHlTeCTURE 

Dtfnttht of fottk 

parly kccp OA aiti£dal hill with eptrance up steps, wall and ditch 
enclosing bailey. 

Latet castles on catoral hilloc with moat, curtaia walls and towers, 
wall passages with slit windows; barbican or gatehouse with 
portcullis, drawbridge, maehiolatiofls and axtow-sUts, murder 
holes, 

Windows: narrow on outside, wide inside; walls very thick; 
slit windows facing outwards, latger windows ^cing inwards. 


Fortified Motor Haoe 

Usually buildings arranged round one or two courcyatds. 
Outsioe walls thicker inside walls; windows on outside 
walls still Windows have transoms to take shutters; some- 
tunes glazed with boro. 

Gatehouse sail partly fortiEed. 

Doorways have holes for hooks for wooden doors (no door 
fnznes). 

Tahr monrion 

Offco triads of brick; smallec bricks the earliest 

Large mulUoned windows; bay windows for great diambet and 

ball 

Gatehouse often has large windows; defensive features purely 
decf^dve. 


INTERIOR 
Main room 

Castle: Hall with sleeping quarters in thickness of wall; chapel; 
cellars; kucheos. 

Manor bouse: Hall with screens leading to Idtcbeo which ought be 
detad^ed block; at odaer end of ball stairs leading to solat over 
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cfiUat; Gtftpel; By end of 15th ceatniy end 16th ceccury bed* 
rooms and separate sleeping accoffimodados fox serrants. 
Stairs : Splial stairs uatiL centory when shore flights and 
platforms Duilt round well. 

Finplattf : Either in the middle of the hall with a hole in roof for 
dse smoke, oc round, pointed or square-headed recesses in wsll 
with short shaft to outside. 

By 15 th and zdth century perpendicular panelled and cusped fire¬ 
places and tall highly ornamental chimneys. 

Walls : Earliest walls bare or hung with Flemish t^cstdes. 

By 15th and zdth centudea in half and solar wood^ panelling 
either plain, linei>fold or parchemin panels or walls plastered and 
painted. 

Koofs Open rafter roofs until r5th and 16th centuries when flat 
wooden ceilii^s came In; the^ were divided by supporopg 
beams which were often painted or decorated. 


FURNITURE 

little sureives £com earlier than z^th century and z$th century, 
but trestle tables, benches and chests can be seen in illuminated 
MSS. 

Examplts i Early i6th century box chair and settle with linen-fold 
carving: carved chest; 4 poster bed with bulbous pillars; 
embroidered table carpet; t^lns and forms; desk and book- 
cupboard ; livery cupboard wifo pierced panels; all fuznituie 
made of oak. 


IVORY 

Mirror backs and caskets; chessmen. 


TABLEWARE 

Spoons of silver and pewter with bowls in the shape of plovers’ 
eggs remain from 15^ century onwards. 

From Z4th century onwards sliver moaet, standing cup, dish and 
silver-mounted drinking horn; ^vec and ewers and 

standing bowls race. 

14th century onwards, bronze nutcrackers, bowl, tripod ewer, 
rushlight bolder, pricket candlestick, jug, and equestrian aquama- 
nile for pouring water over hands cA guests. 

Wooden bowls and dishea. 

Pottery jug, pitcher; potringu for bouillon or clear soup ; dish; 
mug or tyg; posset pot for dnnking posset or syllabub which was 
milk rur dfrd by the addition of vine or ale and spice. 

G 
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DKESS 

Acrufll clothes do not survire £com luUddle Ages except foe 
jevekr soch as rifigs, caffleos» soull peodants sod reliquaries. 
Some late medleyal armoixr exists. 

niustradofis caa be fbimd in illuminated coanuserratSa brass and 
marble e/fi^es in churches, and in Bayeux tapestry (xath ceorury). 



Lon^ tuojc with kirtle beneath and cloak on top; sleeves develop 
han gin g s • hcad-dfess developed from simple and veil to braided 
hair \a i5cb centuiy tan h^in and butterdy head-dresses. 

Mn 

Annouc developed from mail, through stages of partial 
plate armour to complete plate armour. 

Civil costume developed from long tunic to shorter rooic, first 
mid-calf then knee length. 

hong Stockings developed as tunics got shorter. Hair was long 
early, and short by i; th century. 

EUZABETHAN AND JACOBEAN ijjo-xdaj 
EXAMPLES 

Hardtrick Hall, Z^ebyshire, ijpo; Burton Agnes, Yorkshire, 
s6oo-i6io; IGrby Hall, Nor&mptooshire, 1607-1 a; Aston 
Hah, Birmingham, ; Audl^ Bad, &sex, 160J-16. 

DBCORATIVE MOTIFS 

Oassical moti£s applied all over the sur&ce of walls, cehings, 
faraituie so as to leave no blank spaces. 

Pillars of the three orders: Dorics Ionic, Corinthian, surmounted 
by entablature; on woodwork b^bous pillars. 

Semi'dtculai arches, pilasters, caryatids, arabesques, masks, 
medallions. 

Strapwork and natural motifs such as vine leaves, acoms, animals, 
flowers. 

ARCHITECnjRB 

Winiows ! La^e muhioned windows, often a bay in ball or great 
chamber. 

^orth With three orders one above the other; semiKurcular 
atebes with knot; sometimes a room over the porch. 

Sk^lm tm mevtn : Gables, often * Dutch gables *; turrets, 
chimneys, sometimes a parapet as well. 


BUZATOTHAN AND JACOBEAN S> 

3 fdUi>^ maitriaJ : Depcadj on awA; back, half tiaber, stone. 
L^ty^t : House sometimrA E shaped. Fo rmal garden; walled 
garden on south side with STmmetrical Aower beds; knot 

S rden and sunk garden; maze; terraces; aTcnue; steps, 
itehoase not deten&lve. 

INTERIOR DECORATION 

Pr^W n^ms : Great Hall with screens and Great Chamber 
scUl dominant Crozes. 

Long Gallery, Chapel, kitchens; bedrooms becoming fashion¬ 
able : pnesc hides in Roman Catholic booses. 
iFk/Ir: Still bung with tapestries Or panelled with oak sometimes 
tnlatd ; painted plaster Enezes. 

Ctiltnffi Plaster; OTerali geometric or flowing pattern containing 
flowers, animals, heraldry; sometimes pentuncs. 

Firtplaffts X Stone, wood, coloured marble ; classical orders or 
carotids making a whole of £seplaces and OTcrmantel ; wrought 
iron firebacks. 

Do«r$^f: of wood, as flxeplace, making a complete whole with 
panelling. 

SfaireaM : Stairs in short flights to platforms, wind round well; 
dog gates; tall newel posts; thlc^ balusters pierced to form 
patterns. 

P/mtt : Wooden, in rich houses carpets. 

FURNTTURB 

Mainly oak, sometimes inlaid wich boxwood, holly, cherry. 
Walnut ju$t coming into &shion. 

Upiohtffy anJ : Embroidery and apestry for cushion 

coTers, fbaif covers and bed curtains. 

Exat^es : Four-poster bed; doits with stretchers, socectoes 
upbobteied or inlaid; stool, settle, form, long table; court 
cupboard with bulbous pillars; table desk; chest; draw table 
(to extend). 

Mtaieal atsfrumatts : Chest of recorders; cupboard of riols; 
viiginals; lute. 

TABLEWARE 

Siker and fihargit with ^Mosstetut dtfora/xM: bowl; mazer (sUrer* 
mounted woc^en bowl for ddnking mead); ewer; silver- 
mounted jugs of stone-ware; wine cups with or without covets 
(sometimes silver-mounted coconut, a^tc, ostdeh egg or 
nautilus shell); plates and dishes; tankards; large standing salt 
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for salt suud snces; spooAS (fig shaped urttii c. 1640); small 
silTexMnoQ&ce^ glass or ctyscal castor £ot peppox or s^ces. 
Imported Venedaa vine passes. 

: Dlsh» posset pot^ Cfg, mng, cup^ ointment pot. 

Treodiers for eating sveecmeats or dessert: voodes painted or 
gilt. 

DRESS 

Some actual clothes and je^relry and a good deal of aimcmr 
suTvivee. 

O^et sources inclode effigies on tombs, miniatures and earl; 
TOrtraits. 

Cosmme Ter; much decorated: slashing to rcTcal gacmenc 
bdow, tagging, embrcdder;, jeTrelry espedaU; 00 bodices and 
doublm \ peafis often sewn on to clothe. 

}Aat : Peaacod^haped doublet, stufied breeches, hose and buckled 
shoes, sbort cloak, sti£high<cowiied bat or soft bat Trith feather; 
short bs^, point^ beard. 

W&fimx Sofeoed bodice and small waist with la^ sleeres, 
skirt with farthingale, embroidered gloves, silk stockings started 
in Elisabeth's reign. 

Both seses wore pleated ruds which b; the end of the period 
became standing lace collars. 

STUART i6aj-X70o 

EXAMPLES 

Queen’s House, Greenwich, 16;); Coleshtll, Bucks, i6$zi 
Packwood House, Warwickshire, e. j66o ; Ch^wortb, Derby' 
ibitt, 1687; Sou^ and east front of Hampton Court, 1690 ; Ham 
House, Surre;, 1^7;. 

ARCHITECTS AND CRAPTSMBN 

Inigo Jones Sir Chiistopher Wren iSjr-jytj; 

Grinling Gibbons i64^i7ax; Italian painters and stuccoists. 

DECORATIVE MOTIFS 

Gassical orders, pediment or entablature, semi'drculai arches 
ores doorwa;s fire places. 

Exuberant mgh relief earring in wood, stone or plaster of 
naturalistic swags and pendants of fruit, flowers, foliage, trophies, 
scrolls, putii. 

ARCHITECTURE 

Order, proportion and symmetry. Brick buildings with stone 
quoins, pordies, pediments and perhaps carred swags. At first 
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$om« pedimcnwd gables, then gables disappeared altogether and 
roo£s were hipp^; straight skyline acceoruated by parapet and 
cormce; sometimes a cupola. 

Windfivf i MuUiooed wifidovs gave ‘ceay to sash vindo ^; 
dormer windows la hipped roofe; main windows witb pediment 
ox entablature. 

Psnb : Grand portico with steps leading up to ^Uared entrance i 
smaller porches with pillars or pilasters surmounted by pediment, 
cornice, entablature or shell-sloped hood. 

Cate : Wrought iron. 

PomtaJ with terrace, avenaes and elaborate topiary. 
AlOUiNGEMEMT OP ROOMS 

K plan i ^all now a Vestibule with staircase leading out of it. 
On ground floor Great Parlour beyond Hall and sometimes bed* 
rooms either aide; other bedrooms and sometimes a gallery on 
first floor. 

Servants now in basement. 

INTERIOR DECORATION 

^alif : Oak and cedar panelling often in large frames to take 
tapestry; also gilt leather Or damask. 

Overmaatel and fireplon : Framed in classical columns and often 
incorporating picture in ov e r m antel; fire-pan occasionally 
repla^ open fixe. 

CdUnp : Punted or plastered; plaster ceilings divided into 
rirevdAT, ov&I or rectangular pan^ by btavy ribs on which 
decoration is concentrated. 

Dofirm^f: Framed in classical pillars often surmounted with 
broken pediment containing cartouche. 

Stain : Come down into ball ; balustrade of carved and 

pietced rails with carvings of secoils and trophies. 

Fkors: Marble, parquet, carpets (Persian or Turkish). 

FURNITURE 

Oak and walnut ; walnut ven e e r ; walnut with marquetry of 
ivory, satin wood, mother-of-pearl or ash; japanning; par¬ 
quet ; carved, gilt and painted wood. 

Upbff/ftejy and ban^ff : Embroidered hangings, velvet, damask, 
bcocade, tapestry. 

B^ampUs : Four-poster bed with hangings; walnut chest of 
drawers; with rang c>t upbolsteced back and seat; elabor¬ 
ately carved or japanned mkror and picture frame; day bed; 
sofa; arm ; lacquer or walnut secretary desk; ch i n a 
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C4biflet: book CAse; cupboAtd; long case clock; gace-1^ 
able; spinet: Iroa firedogs. 

SILVER 

Hearth equipmeot (rare); toilet service (mirror &ame, salver^ 
boxes, TMc, plncushioo); candle souffers lod eraf; candlesticks; 
clo(^; sous boxes i inlutacds ; sconces of vail brackets. 

SILVBR TABLEWARE 

Spoons vicb oval bowls; eailj forks with two prongs; spoons 
and forks with tri£d en ^; wine cups with or without codecs 
until Chades 1 ; plates and dishes; beaker and tankard for beer; 
wine funnel for decanting wine; wine taster; flask; standing 
salt giving way to stnall salt; fruit bowl; swetmeat dish; 
salver; portlier; vase ; posset pot or two handled cup and 
cover; teapot; tea cups; co&e pot ; chocolate pot; sugar 
box; Qucmeg grater. 

PEWTER 

TsbUven i Existed in the Middle Ages but survivals earlier than 
the 17th century ate rare; e.g. spoons, tankard, candlestick, cup, 
salt, pordcget, inkstand, snun box. 

POTTERY 

Dish, jug, piggio (souU mug shaped like a bucket with a straight 
handle), mug, teapot, tea CMdy, wine bottle tankard. 

GLASS 

Wine glass (taking the place of silver wine cup), goblet, sweet* 
meat (Ush, covered bowl, serving jug, jelly glass, taaza (dUb on 
foot), tumbler 01 flute, c^ bor^ candlestick. 

DRESS 

Portraits, c.g. Van Dyck, Lely. 

Miniatures e.g. Cooper. 

Many examples of actual clothes and armour. 

Womn 

Cbarbr I : Full skirt tied back to show embioidered petticoat; 
bodice cut low and finished with muslin collar and elbow cuffs; 
lace gloves; hair in a knot with side pieces in ringlets; droplet 
ear rmgs; mask in public. 

Pfirifgn : Dark clothes; plain linen collar and cuds; large white 
apron. 
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Ristfirafm : Ringlets and enrU on the forch»d; tight bo<iice 
sod 6all sleeve both open in fcont end caught ap jewelled 
clasp 5 wide skirt of silk or seen; wide cloak with hood. 

Mm 

CUrkt I : Large hat with a feather ; long hair; lace collar and 
coffs; doublet braided and tagged at the waist; sleeves cut to 
show shirt; breeches foU but not padded; stockings and wide- 
topped boots. 

Pitritan : Tall hat with no feather j plain dark doublet; pla«fi 
linen collar and cuds. 

Kerioratiof! : Long curled wig; knee length coat and long waist¬ 
coat ; stockings and shoes; long lace cravat; lace frills at knee; 
sword; jacket sleeves short to show shirt. 


EARLY EIGHTEENTH CENTCRY iTOo-ry^o 
EXAMPLES 

Blenheim Palace, Oxfordshire, 170^14; Holkbam Hall, Norfolk, 
1756-dx; Castle Howard, Yorkshire, 1701-14; Seaton Dclaval, 
Northumberland, 1718; Knowsley, Lancashire, 17^1. 

ARCHITECTS AND CRAFTSMEN 

William Kent, 2 (>84-1748; Sir John Vanburgh, 1^^4-1726; 
James Gibbs, 1682-1754. 

DECORATIVE MOTIFS 

Saro ^: Heavy and deep cut carving; architectural motifs such 
as pediments, pillars, puasters, teimioal figures; other motifs 
suen as masks, trophies, key pattern, scroll, acanthus leaL shell, 
fish scale, swags, garlands an^ pendants of fruit. 

ARCHITECTURE 

Sjmmetncal and classical. In large bouses often a central block 
with colonnades curving like horns to connect with offices. Large 
spaces of plain wall, long walls divided by pilasters, often rusn- 
cadon on lower part of building. 

Pillared portico surmounted by pediment. 

Windows with pediment; Venedan windows. 

Roofs hipped, sometimes hidden by parapeL 
^malW brick houses with stone quoins. 

Wrought iron gates between plllais sutmounced by nma. 
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INTBRJOS. DECORATTON 

Main rpomt in Urp boiutt Staircase hall leading to salon, often 
flanked hy suites of xooms consisting of antesoom, drawii^ room, 
bedioom. 

]FaUs i Hnevood panellii^ with carved overmantel, dooewaTS 
and alcoves (for china); paodJing p^ted olive green, buff or 
rehite vlch carving; painungs incorporated in paoelling 
and on c^Jng i sometimes damask^ velvet or tapestry on walls; 
paper )usc cocoing into fashion. 

StairvM i Lighter in structure than hitherto; handrail with 
spiral balusters. 

Firt grsH has largely replaced open Are place. 

FURNITURE 

1/arit^ imretion : Walnut; mah^any from lyjo ; lacquered 
and japanned wood; a great deal ofbeavy gilt furniture; iDar> 
quetry of brass and tortoises h ell. 

Uphcisliry \ Leather, cut velvet and datoask ; silk embroidery for 
curtains and covets. 

FxnmpUs : Mahogany fbux>postec bed with pillars and comice; 
mahogany or walnut dressing t^e and mirror, bedside table and 
bedside cupboard, commode; g)lt chandelier andmiuoc; 
mahogany ^y be^ bureau cabinet, bookcase and Hat topped 
desk; gilt settee; tnarble topped console table; mahogany card 
table and tea*ket>^ stand. 

SILVKI 

Dressing set, case of raaors. 

T^ln/arf : Wine cistern; punch bowl; punch ladle; tankard; 
waiter; beaker; ewer; ; (pewter drinking vessels as in 

tbe 17th century.) 

Small salts, CTiet stand, bread basket, sauce boat, tiiteen, knives, 
spoons and forks, two'handled cup, s^ce box, nutmeg grater, 
pordnger, dish cross with lamp. 

Tte * : Small teapot, tea strainer, tea caddy, cream ju^ 

tea kettle on stand with spidt lamp, sugar caster, muffineer 
(small caster for sugaritig muffins), cake bas^t and coasdng forlu 
Candlesticks, sconces, candle snu&cs and tray, taper sacks. 

POTTERY As xyth century. 

GLASS 

Decanter, cotdlal glass, sweetmeat glass, ale glass engraved with 
hops, wine glass engraved with vine or grapes, goblet, bowl, 
candlestick. 
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Mioi&tures, ponraits, conTeisadoa pieces, amia! clothes. 

Ma X Waisted coat with short sleeves to show cuff; long skirt 
of coat stiffe&ed with whalebone; lose waistcoast oc vest leachiog 
to top of stoclciflgs which were roUca over breeches; rest often 
embroidered; sword; cane; cravat; w^ tied at nape, 
shaven beseatb and night cap worn at home; chtee-corncred 
hat laced but without feathers. 

Womfn : Chlnz and calico patterns; wide skirt, sack back 
(drapery falling ftom nape of neck to hem), hooded cloaks, lace 
cap. 


LATE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY: 1750-1800 
EXAMPLES 

Keddlestoo Hall, Derbyshire, 1760; Syon House, Middlesex, 
1762 ; Attingham Park, Shropshire, 1784; Heaton Park, Lanca¬ 
shire, 1772. 

ARCHITECTS AND CRAFTSMEN 

Robert Adam, 1728-92; James Wyatt, 1746-1815; Henry 
Holland, 1746-1806; Thomas Chippendale 1752-62; Thomas 
Sheraton, 1751-1806. 

DECORATIVE MOTIFS 

Ko<M : either French rococo with ornament of broken shell, 
scroll, foliage and fruit or scroll enclosing cartouche; 
or Gothic oraameoi of poinced or ^ival arches; 
or Chinese ornament of exotic birds, pagodas, icicles, dragons, 
trellis or lattice. 

Sometimes all these ate mixed in the sane bit of foiniture or wall 
decoration. 

Nef-Ciajfie: Light Graec^Romao and Renaissance decoradoo 
such as flueiag, mcdalUons, grotesques, drapes, acanthus leaf, 
bows, ram’s head, urn, palxnette, ears of wheat. 

ARCHITECTURE 

As eatly i8tb century. 

Landsc^te gardening, follies and fidse ruins. 

Mid 18th ceotory saw the beginnings of the Gothic revival. 

INTERIOR DECORATION 

Main rooms as early iStb century. 

Walls, doorways, fireplaces, coUngs deigned as a whole with 
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d^cotaeon ia low stucco relief; rococo or eeometric patterns 
sometiincs enclosing pictaces; often pastel coloured background 
with carvings picked ont in white; later work of Adam poly¬ 
chromatic ; Chinese wall paper coming into fashion* 

Marble firepla c e s with inlay of coloured composition > steel fixe 
grate and bic irons. 

Doorways usually with encablaruxe instead of pediment. 
Occasionally staterooms with barrel vaolt and with segmental 
ends ; someomes niches for statues. 

FURNTTURB 

Mahogany; Tcoecrs of walnut, kingwood, satinwood, harewood 
(stained symmore); painted or japanned bee^wood; sadnwood 
with bao^ of painted flowers; ormolu (brass mounts); coloxifed 
composidoo inlay of flower patterns etc. in matble-topped tables 
and sceplaces. 

Upholstery and bailings as eady t$th century. 

Exaiupkf X Mahogany ox Chinese lacquer four-poster bed with 
embxoideted hangings and coverlet; mahogany wardrobe, wash- 
stand and dressing-table; satinwcx>d dressing-table and chairs; 
japanned os mahogany commode; mahogany or satinwood 
bureau, sideboard, secretaire, writing table, cbina cabinet and 
bookcs^ i ormolu perfume burner; mahogany tables of all 
shapes; xnarbl^toppcd seml^cular side t^lea; mahogany, 
gilt ot lacquered mirrors ■, mahogany chairs with a great variety 
of backs such as lyre, shield, ribbon, oval. Gothic ax^. 

TABLEWARB 

SiJptr: mid iStb ceotu^ rococo, late x8th century Adam, from 1770 
silver plate. Tea equipage as early i8th centu:^ with addition of 
sugar ^in, toogs antt hot water jug; tea ucn taking the place of 
kettle on stand. 

Dinner service as early iSth century ; salt, pepper and mustard 
pot with pietced design and blue glass liners. 

P^rctiein : Ofun with tococo patterns and rural scenes. 

Plates,dishes,salad bowl, sauceboat, punch bowl, tureen,choco l ate 
cup, custard cup and cover, chestnut basket, cruet, butter dish, 
dessert basket, sweetmeat dish, po&set pot. 

Tm : Teapot and stand, break^t cups, tea cups with ot 

without Indies, trembleuse to hold cap, saucers, sugar Att\ 
slop baain, cream jug, milk jug, tea jar (caddy), cake or bread 
an^ butter plate. 

Silver candlesticks, etc., as earliex. 
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GLASS 

As eaily i8ch centuiy with additioo of Engec bowls. 

ENAMELS 

Bern (small container for bodkins, needles, tootl^cks), bonbon- 
mdse (for sweets), patch box, scent bottle, snuffbox, inkstand, 
salt cellar. 


DRESS 

Portraits and cooTcrsation pieces. 

Material used included bcocades, satins, silks and much en^oid- 
« 7 * 

Wmm : Skirts with hoops, and latet panniers, tied back to rereal 
embroidered petticoat ; corsetted bodices and small waists: in 
last quarter ideh century very large high powdered wigs with 
fruit and dowers on top; face pa r ses, cosmetics, painted fans. 
Mm : Skirted coat gare way to coat with close fitting tails; 
embroidered waistcoats ; powdered wigs; high lace cravat; later 
z$th century plainer doth and pantaloons to mid calf. 

Powder tax stopped powdered wigs in 1795. 


NINETEENTH CENTURY 

EXAMPLES 

Aynbo Park, Northamptonshire, 179 s: Dinton House, Wiltshire, 
180S-18 ; lOiebwortb, Hertfnr HibW (Tudoi) 1845 ; “Wightwick 
Manor, WolTcrbamptoo (Gothic), 1887. 

ARCHITECTS AND CRAFTSMEN 

Sir John Soane, I7 ;}-i 8}7. John Nash, 17)1-18)). 
KofipoL A. W. N. Pugin, i8ia-)2; Gilbert Scott, i8ti- 
78. 

^uetn Aims RavW. Norman Shaw, 18)1-1912. 

Initrior ^tforaiioa. William Morris, 18)4^^. 

ARCHITECTURE 

Earl^ 19th century: usually stucco; either cbssical with pillared 
portico and bay or Venetian tnndows or Godiic with gal^es and 
pointed windows. 

By Bud 19th century Gothic reviTal in full swing in large bouses: 
ijth century, then i4tb century, then Tudor brick. Ac the same 
time classical houses continued to be built. 

186 os Queen Anne revivaL 
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DECORATTVE MOTIFS 

Mostly imitative of Gotbk, ReiiAissuice oi dftsslcal. 

Natmalistic floial Mtcerns fbi pipezs ind cesuks; sc «ad of 
century superseded^ stylked floral pstteros. 

Tendency to overdecocate except among a few cnftsmea. 

INTERIOR DECORATION 

Man wmr: Entrance ball, reception rooms, ball room, breakfast 
room, smoking room, library, music room, bathroom only in 
dch booses, blooms; Idcclka still a long way from the dining 
room; attics for servants, one for men and the other for women ; 
conservatory attached to the bouse. 

Large bouses sometimes bad a medieval hall with open Ereplace* 
etc., or medieval library with carved panelliog and mullioned 
windows. 

Goduc decoration supposed to look like stone but in fact often 
made of cast Iron, composicioo or even papier mSchd. 

‘Wall paper largely replaced stucco and panelling; Morris made 
tapestries intended to be bung on the w^ as in w M iddle Ages. 
Stoves and small fire grates for heating. 

OU lamps xeplidng candles, either as chandeliers, wall lamps or 
table lamps. 

Axminater, Wilton or Turkey carpets. 

Focaituxe tended to be grouped in the middle of the toom. 
Rooms overcrowded with ornaments made of sbell'Work, beads, 
glass, etc., and with daguerrotype photographs. 

FURNITURE 

iSoo^ao. : Imitation of the antique, archaic lions, winged 

sphinxes, eimdems of Jupiter; much ormolu and metal inlay. 
Vifioriat : Upholstered chairs, sofas, ottomans coveted in 
flowered chinz or cretonne; fcrcutuze might be heavy oak, papier 
m&chi, marquetry of walnut, rosewood, sycamore, ebony, etc. 
or brass mounted \ carving might be Gothic, Rataissaoce or 
Gasstcal i furniture might be painted with scenes &om classical 
Or medieval stories. 

Pumirure included tables, ch£rs, sofas, bureau, wcting table, 
cabinet, sideboard, washstand, mirror, piano. Pour-poster beds 
giving way to half tester and to iron bemteads. 

TABLEWARE 

China : Early 'Victorian fashion was for painted china, lace 
‘Victorian for modelled decoradon and thick coloured glazes. 
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Cbha included tea and cofiee a pd dinner $ervices« 

GUu : Mid 19th century colonced glass and heavy plain glass, 
aft£c tS)i more engiayed glass. Gl^ indudes dttanters, vine 
glasses, jugs, e<r c i s , flask, vase, bovl. 

SilMT : Tended to be heavily embossed and chased and i nc l uded 
cruets, vases and cutlery. 

DRESS 

From fashion plates as well as pcnraits. 

Women : Ac first very simple high-waisted dresses with poke 
bonnets ; iSao waist normal and tighter, skirts wider and more 
frilled, hat for a short period, balloon sleeves \ JS50 crinoline 
Instead of petticoats; tSyos bustle and little hats instead of 
bonnets; tSSos sporting masculine clothes ; 1S908 shaped skirt 
cut on c^ cross. 

Afe*: Plain cloth coa^ hat, aeckcloch; pantaloons and riding 
boots; trousers beginning; by end of century more 
bowler bat and boater replacing top hat. 
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GnUt W FamphUls 

*Most and countiy houses opes to the pnhlic have guide books 
and piccuie postcacm. 

*Bdtish Museum postcards: Queen Mary's Psalter, Lurttell Psalter, 
Bedford Hours. 

"Connoisseur booklets : Old Ei^Ush fumJrure, Old Bddsh Pewter, 
English Pottery and Porcelain, English SUyer. 

■Geffrye Museum Handbook (Pumiturc). 

■The Tea centre: Tea in porcelain. 

■Victoria and Albert Museum: A history of English furoicure, 
Georgian furniture, Victodan and Edwardian Decorative Arts, 
English chairs, Elizabethan Art, English Sliver (Tudor domestic, 
Eany Stuart, Charles II, Queen Anne, Early Georgian, Mid 
Georgian, Adaii^ Regency, ShdEeld plate). 


* Fubiicadons costir^ less than 10s. 
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CHURCH BIDDINGS AND FURNISHINGS 

Most of ou£ abbeys, ca^drals and padsh chiuchcs were 
founded in tbe Middle Ages when England was a Roman Catholic 
country. At the Refoxmation in the sixteenth ce ntury when 
England broke away from Rome these buildings were very much 
changed. The monasteries were liquidated, the abbeys were sold 
to landowners who often built themselves houses from the abbey 
stono, and the gold and silver plate xnu taken by the king. 
The shrines of saints, which in abb^ and cathedrals had acttacted 
large numbers of pilgrims, were destroyed. Many painted and 
sculptured altar pieces were Talf^n down, chantry chapels were 
abolished, stained glass was taken out and mural paintings were 
whitewashed over. 

To find out how these churches were used in the Middle 
Ages we have to look very carefully in them for medieval features 
probably no longer used. We have to search in museums for 
such church plate as was not melted down, and we have to watch 
Catholic ceremonies in our own and other countries. We can 
also find some help in contemporary source material: there ace 
scattered illusoations in illuminated manuscripts of pnests and 
monks going about their work, and there is valuable first-hand 
information in such well-known accounts as Chaucer's description 
of the pilgrims in the "Prolog to tho Canierbufy Taies and the 
CbronUU of Joetlht of Prakilond^ a monk of Bury St. Edmunds. 
Inventories of church valuables which were made at the Reform¬ 
ation tell us a great deal about church possessions. Occasionally 
we may be lucky enough to find in a local parish chest an early 
account book giving the expenses of the removal of medieval 
features from a church. 

Later churches are also interesting; both those which were 
built aftei the Reformation and daose medieval churches which 
have post-Reformatioo features. Tombs ate always worth looking 
at for contempotaiy costume. The documents in the parish d^eet. 
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which may hare been ttansfetred to the local Record Office, 
should always be invescigated. Those that deal widi the nioning 
of the church are the Vestty Minutes, the Oaurchwardcns’ 
Accounts (see Chapter 5. The Village) which arc particularly 
valuable for the upkeep and alteracions to the building, the 
Charities and the Churdi Terrier which describes the property 
owned and the tithea due. The services in most churches after 
the Reformation were very much the same as Anglican services 
ate now but we should remember that at some periods the dttinga 
of the church may have been somewhat dffierent from what they 
ate cow. For instance in the eighteenth century many churches 
bad galleries, 'three-decker* pulpits and enormous box pews 
most of whi^ have since disappeared, though they may have left 
traces which can still be found. At Lockington, Leicestershire, is 
a medieval church which has an eighteenth-century tbree^decker 
pulpit, box pews and a gallery. King's Horton in the same 
county has an eighteenth-century Gothic church with contem¬ 
porary iron gate and inside a similar gallery, pews and pulpit. 

Finally we must not think that oiy medieval churches are 
beautiful; many seventeenth-century churches, such as tiiose 
designed by Wren and his followers in the Gty ^ London, have 
splendid classical proportions, magnihcently carved wooden fruit 
and foliage decoration on pulpits, doors and panels, and often 
very fine silver-gilc altar vessels. 

How ever in this chapter we <hall concentrate mainly on the 
medieval or pr^Refonnation church because so many of oiar 
churches were built in the Middle and because their use is 
more difficult to understand chan that of pos 7 -R.efo£mation 
churches. 


The Abbk 

As Henry VHZ abolished the monasteries at the Reformation 
most of them ate now In ruins. Fountains, a Gstetdan abbey in 
Yorkshire, is one of the bert preserved in spice of die fact that 
Sir Stephen Proctor used stone quarried from the abbey to build 
himself the Jacobean house that we can see near the abbey ruins. 
The Gstercians were an offshoot of the Benedictines but followed 
a stricter rule and, because they laid great stress on the importance 
of minnal labour, became famous for maldiig waste places fertile. 
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1 q the Cwdfch ceoCuTf mioj of them lectlcd in Yorkshire which 
had nercf rccoyeied ftom Wiiliam the Cocquerei’s haitying of 
the rebellious north. Here thef introduced sheep Arming and 
contributed to the growth of the English export ^ raw wool to 
Flanders. 

Cisterdan monks wore cowls and habits of unbleached wool. 
No tombs with pottrairs of monks have survived at Fountains, 
as they have for Instance at Sc. Albans Benedictine Abbey, where 
there are three brasses of monks and one of a mitred abbot with a 
pastoral staff*. At Fountains there Is simply the "latn* of a brass 
of an abbot in his cowl and habit with a crozier mitre. 

The monastic church is the largest of the abbey buildings of 
Fountains (Fig. lo). We can see from the pointed arches, cross- 
leaved decoration and sti&leaved foliage on the capitals that most 
of it was built in the thirteenth century. Here the monks sang 
offices ar intervals throughout the day and night. In the etansepc 
is the opening where tl^ stairs came down from the dormitory 
so thac the mnnlfg could get easily from their beds to the church 
at midnight for Matins followed by Lauds, after which they 
returned to bed. They sat in the choir which occupied the 
crossing and the most eastern bay of the nave. Their stalls are 
still marked by pits lined with sunk paving stones; and excavators 
found in these pits the remains of earthenware pots which had 
been put there for acoustic purposes. In the base of the first 
and second pillars of the nave can be seen notches for two trans¬ 
verse screens which probably enclosed a loft perhaps for a 
organ. The fourth pair of ardies have similar notches and also, 
higher up, pin holes for the rood screen and the two beams on 
which was hung the cruciffx. On the other pillars of the nave can 
be found other notches showing where screens shut off the aisles 
from the nave and enclosed chapels. At the east end of church 
is the Chapel of the Nine Altars. The bases of some of the altars 
remain ; near the site of others lockers for holy vessels can still 
be seen. The exact position of the high altar is not now known. 

In the early rule of the Cistercians it is laid down that the 
church furniture should be unostentatious : crosses should be of 
wood not of gold or silver, and candlesticks and censers should 
be of iron not of precious metal. The earliest monks at Fountains 
may have had such simple altar vessels and may have worn 

H 
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simple vestments, but, by the end of the Middle Ages the monas¬ 
tery had grown ricb from gifts and &om sheep farmings and 
the inventory^ of the abbey made at the Kefomiation gives a 
gieac many objects of pcedous metals and of fine cloths. If we 
take a few examples from the very long list, we shall get some idea 
of ^ wealth of a great monastery. There was a gilt and a jewelled 
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cross, a solid gold cross containing fragments of the true cross, 
and in silver gUt, cacdleadcks, cruets for wine and water, chalices 
and patens, ewer and basin, incense boar and ceoscts. A xib of 
St. Laurence was housed in a silver gilt shrine, a piece of St 
Anne’s skull was sec in silver, and there were several silver 
mounted sacred pictures. For the Abbot there was a large 
crozier for high days and a small one for ordinary days, two gilt 
and jewelled mitres, a ring and a great broodi to secure his robes. 
He had eighty copes of which she were made of cloth of gold ; 
each cope according to colour and quality was suitable for a 
certain day. The other vestments included twenty complete 


^ For IftTCOtery aod Aceovat Books Biefidoiied below ace J. F. Wtlbno, 
MmcriaH ^Fom/aint •. Surtees Soci tty , Vob. 42, 57, i to. iS6)-7S. 
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$et$ of fobes, of which one was made of embeoidered gold 
and there were Queoetous alcat cloths, and foui tapestiy hangings 
for adorning the walls round the high altar. Altogether the 
inventory gives us an impression of the great roagnificence and 
splendour that must ha'Fe been seen at services in the church.^ 
(Opiate 5.) 

On the south side of the church are the lemains of the cloisters. 
Here the monks were able to spend short periods during the day 
reading or meditatiag, and we can still see the recesses where 
they kept their books. Opening oS the cloister were most of the 
principal buildings of the abbey. On the east side is a large 
rectangular room, the Chapter House^ where the monks met 
daily to hear a chapter of the Benedictioe Rule and to remember 
the martyrs and the monks who had died on that day. Here» 
also» accusations were heard or brothers confessed their own 
faults against the vows of poverty, chastity and obedience or 
any other part of the Rule, and here sometimes the o&ndets were 
flogged as a punishment. Against ^ east wall are the remains 
of three benches on which the monks sat; in the middle of the 
second central bay is a scone with a socket for the desk £com which 
the Rule was read, and on the floor are the gravestones of some 
of the abbots. 

Next to the Chapter House is what is left of the Abbot's 
lodging house, which consisted of a hah, parlour, bedroom and 
closet, and below, three pnson cells in die pcsldona of iton 
staples ate still visible. Among these ruins excavators discovered 
various household utensils: part of a large brass cup, some 
earthenware, part of a razor blade. But if we turn again to fbe 
inventory taken at the Reformation we shall get a be^ idea of 
how die Abbot lived. He had among other fliings two silver 
basins and ewers for washing his hands at table, a gilt goblet, 
eight gilt standing dishes with covers, numerous flat gilt dishes 
for serving food on, and four gilt spoons. In a fifteen^’Century 
account book ^m the abbey we can And out more about the 
Abbot's table; payments ate made to get him oyster s , partridges, 
quails, venison, fowls, nuts, flgs and sweet wine. As head of the 
abbey he had to dispense hospitality to bishops and Royalty 
and no doubt that was one of the reasons why he had such a 
^ Huconc and modem ebureb plate is 00 Replay ttWeetcuaacef Abbey. 
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liigh Standard in food. Other items of his expenses include deer¬ 
skin for bis boots, linen for bis clothes, medicines such as liquorice 
for his throat, and ointments. By ^us time also, he and the other 
chief officers of the abbey had their own paid seirants whose 
wages axe recorded in the account books. We see therefore that 
the Abbot lived like a great lord. 

Between fbe Abbot*$ lodging and the Refectory was the 
Warming-room in which ace s^ visible two enormous dieplaces. 
Here d uring the winter tht monks were allowed to warm them* 
selves for a few minutes and here they were bled for medical pur¬ 
poses every quarter. The refectory is a large hall where the monks 
had focir m^ ; at its entrance are troughs where they washed 
before going in to eat The midday xx>^ at least in the first 
strict years, was simply bread and vegetables cooked without foe. 
The Reformation inventory mentions sixteen gilt spoons, 
fourteen imgilt spoons and two gilt sales, amnng other things 
in the Buttery, and we may perhaps imagine that by the end of the 
Middle Ages die monks were not eadng simply with their 
fingers. Excavators found under the kitchen a variety of rubbish 
indicating what the monks may have had for dinner in the later 
years: beef, mutton and venison bones i poultry, heron and 
game bones j oysters, mussel and cockle shells. When they 
were eating, one of the brothers would take a sacred book foom a 
cupboard which we can still see, and read while the rest listened 
in silence. 

The sick and old monks were lodged in the Infirmary which 
was a separate block with its own h^, chapel and kitchens. It 
was connected to the cloisters and to the Giapel of the Nine 
Altars by a covered passage. Other bxuldings of which remains 
ate to be seen include the guest-house, the dormitory of the lay 
brothers, the cellar, the mal^house with pan of a vat, the bake¬ 
house with part of an oven, the mill, the gate-house where the 
porter lived and pans of the wall which surrounded the whole 
abbey. 

When we have looked at the buildings of an abbey we have 
by no means seen the whole of the life of the monks. Abbeys 
were not only religious Institutioos but also great feudal estates. 
The Reformadon inventory gives a long list of stock such as 
cattle, sheep, horses, pigs, and of crops in die barns of tbe abbey 
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and of gtaflges scattered aJJ over the estate. The fifteenth-century 
account books mentioned eaxliet give details of sale of produce 
which includes sis difietent kinds of wool, hides, horses, cheese, 
butter, cattle, hay, com. Originally in Gsterdan monasteries the 
monks, aided by lay brothers, did the manual work, but by the 
fifteenth century ^ey seem to have employed paid la^ut. 
Expenses include wages for ploughing, harvesting, threshing, 
winnowing, caring for stock, sheep washing and shearing, and 
for repairs to sheds, walls, fisheries, boundary fences, drains and 
the mill. 

Wool was the chief product of the Gsterciaa abbeys in 
Yorkshire and according to an Italian account of i j 15 of amounts 
due ftom England, Fountains headed the list wi^ an export of 
seventy-six sacks or packhotse loads. The shearing was done on 
the granges; the wool then had to come on pack horses to the 
river Otise at Clifton, York, from whence it went by water to 
Hub. Here it was taken over by the Italian merchants who 
bought from the abbeys and exported mainly to Flanders. In 
the late thirteenth century, when the mocks of Fountains had 
spent a lot of money on rebuilding the choir and adding the 
magnificent Chapel o£ the Nine Altars to their church, they got 
heavily into debt with some Jewish moneylenders in York. One 
of the reasons for this was the ptactice of making contracts 
with the merchants for a given quantity of wool in advance of its 
actual production. In X276 in an agreement with an Italian firm 
of merchant e^orters, the monks, in return for the advance 
payment of four years* wool crop, gave the abbey itself as 
security.^ 

In spite of debts and difficulties, the thirteenth century was 
the golden age for the export of raw wool, for by the fourteenth 
century England was beginning to weave her own cloth. The 
profits from the wool trade and the gifts of the pious were 
responsible for the wide gap between the original Gstercians’ 
ideas of the vow of poverty, and the vast wealth in property and 
plate which was found hy the men who made the Reformatioa 
inventory. 

* Set YerAiiirt mi Xfsol Trait. Tborab? Sodtfy (Leedi) terd 
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The Cathedral 

Cactcfbuiy Cathedral is one of the xnost splendid in the 
cOQOtry and fcoxn it ve can get an idea of what to look out for 
when Tisiting any cathedral 

It was originally a monastery of Benedictine monks. We can 
cecogniae Norman arches among some of the ruined monastic 
buil^gs, and in the crypt of the church. We can telX that the 
choir of the Norman chu^ was rebuilt in the thirteenth century 
because the pointed clerestory windows have no tracery, the 
trifotiusi arches have simple plate tracery, the capitals of the 
arcade arches have stitf-leaved foliage, and each bay in the roof 
is divided into six parts. The Norman nave lasted longer than 
the choir and as we can see ftom the windows and fi^m ^ lieme 
vaulting it was rebuilt in the fourteenth and dfteenth centuries. 

In the Middle Ages most churches had paintings on the walls 
of scenes out of the Bible or the lives of Saints. At Gincerbury 
some of these have been revealed by removing the layers of 
whitewash put on since the Kefonsation. In the north aisle 
there is a painting of the vision of a stag bearh^ the crucitied 
Christ between his horns; in St. Anselm’s chapel these is a 
paindng of St. Paul at Malta shaking the viper from his hand. 
Medieval churches were altogether more colourful than modem 
Protestant ones ; pictures, not only on walls but also in stained 
glass, helped to keep tiie sacred stories in the minds of the con* 
gtegation in the days when there were very few books and not 
many people could read. At Canterbury there remain many 
spiced medieval windows: for instance in the north aisle 
there is a senes of scenes &om the New Testament including the 
Adoration of the Magi, the Feast at rang, and the Parable of the 
Sower, while in the chapel of St Thomas there are roundels of 
glass illustzatiixg the mi^es wrought at St Thomases tomb. 

Canterbury cathedral has tnany tombs with elFgies of medieval 
people. The Black Prince lies there and on his tomb is his effigy 
in die plate annour that he wore in the Hundred Years’ War. 
There are many tombs of archbishops widi effigies wearing full 
regalia. Henry Chichele (died 1443) ^ shown wearing his 
vestments for Mass and a mitre and with hl$ pastoral staff by 
his side. Below him i$ a model of his almost naked body in 
death to serve as a reminder of the transitory nature of earthly 
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magtutic«nc£. We can iongine that when he celebrated Mass at 
the high altar with vessels of precious metal he wore vestroents of 
costly material like those listed above in the inventory of Foun- 
tains Abbey, or like those we can still see in a fine arts museum 
such as the Victoria and Albert. 

Bishops and archbishops were, like abbots, not only the 
heads of chelx churches but also great landlords and sometimes 
great statesmen as well. They travelled about the countryside 
with a considerable retinue of servants and secretaries to visit 
their esutes, to examine their churches and to attend the king. 
They had seals to afSz to documents requiring their signature 
and in the British Museum several of these are displayed. Arch¬ 
bishop Stephen Langton (irjo-1228) had a fawn-coloured seal 
showing a bishop holding a pastoral staff in his left hand and 
blessing with his right. 

It is worth examining in a little detail the bishop’s work in 
visiting his churches and monasteries. The examination into the 
lives a^ work of Ae cletgy or monks was very detailed, and 
when the results had been carefully considered the visitor deliv¬ 
ered verbal injunctions in Quq>ter. For instance at the Monastery 
of Abingdon in 1423 Archbishop Guchele found a good deal to 
say including the followingdisciplinary officers should not 
show favouritism^ habitual backsliders should be prescribed 
seven days of silence ; there should be no eating and dilnking in 
private rooms at unauthorized hours; a fifth lock should be 
added to the chest where the seal of the convent is kept, and the 
key must be in the Abbot’s possession ^ a chief steward should be 
appointed to tour the abbey manors at least twice a year to see 
to stock and repairs. The visiting archbishop in :^ct Looked care¬ 
fully into every aspect of the life of the monastery. 

One of the greatest of the archbishops of Canterbury, Thomas 
i Becket, was murdered in the north-west transept of the Cathe¬ 
dral as a result of some angry words spoken by King Henry II. 
This murder and Henry’s penance were the beginning of the 
pilgeimages to Canterbury.' The murder took hold of people’s 
imagination to such an extent that it is represented in lurches 
all over the country. Koof bosses at Norwich Cathedral show 
St. Thomas being murdered and Henry n doing penance and 
' S«< Dma Staalej, Mtaieriai/ 0 / Caottfbn^ C^Mrgf. Qaaptes oa B«ckst. 
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beiflg scourged. la Giateibury itself Che thirceeatb-centuiy 
stained glass windows in the Giapel of St. Thomas bare tepre> 
sentations of his early tomb in the crypt of the church, of bis 
later splendid shrine, of pilgrims coming to Canterbufy and of a 
whole senes of miracles wrought at the shrine (F^. 11). The shrine 
itself was destroyed at the Reformation when Henry Vui seized 
all the treasure that had been brought by pious pilgricos. The 
scene of the pilgrimage is recalled to-day simply by the worn 
steps leading to the chapel and by the ridge and furrow worn In 
tbt stone door round the place where the shrine used to stand. 

The veneration with which the relics of saints were regarded 
in the Middle Ages 1 $ illustrated by a story recounted by JoceUn 
of Brakelond in his Guonide of the Ab^ whete St Edmund 
was buried. He says that * In the year of Grace 1198 the glorious 
martyr pdfrumd desired to terrify our Convent and to teach ic 
that his body should be guarded with greater reverence and care.' 
He then describes how in the middle of the night one of the 
candles by the shrine fell on to the wooden table and started to 
bum some rubbish underneath. Luckily it was just before the 
hour of Matins and the master of the vestry was able to arouse 
the monks who arrived on the scene to £nd flamee ragii^ all 
round the shrine. They were able to put out the fire with cold 
water but they found that the silver plates had fallen oS the sbziae 
because the wood beneath had been burnt. It was as a result of 
this fire and the making of the new shrine that the Abbot decided 
to see the body of the saint for himself. 

Jocelin described how the Abbot did this secretly in the 
night with twelve associates. They removed the lid of die coffin 
and found the saint wiffi his head, which was cut ofi at the 
martyrdom, rejoined to bis body just as It was to be in the 
story. The Abbot touched the saini’s body and several of the 
brethren were there to witness it so they wrote down what they 
had done and put it into the coffin before they nailed the lid on 
again. 

The spirit of pilgrimages and the desire to see relics is by no 
means d^d In Ca^oUc countries: thousands go to Lourdes 
every year hoping to be healed, and the body of Saint Qaie, the 
friend of Saint Francis, lies displayed for all to see at Assisi. In 
England thete has also been a tevlval of pilgrimage, noably at 
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Walsmgham in Norfolk, where in the Middle Ages die Viigia 
is seid to have appeared and asked for a church to be built. The 
site of the origin shrine and some of Che masonry of the pdory 
church remain, and also the Slipper Chapel about a mile away 
where the pilgrims used to take off their shoes before walking 
the last barefoot. In 1^34 the disc pi^rimage since the 
RefonnatioA took place and in 1948 there was a great pilgrimage 
of prayer and penance with fourteen groups of men each carrying 
a nine-foot oak cross fot two hucdj^ rniles. How pilgrimages 
are every year by Roman Catholics and Anglo*CathoUcs. 

Relics are uot necessarily erposed to view all the time. It is 
noc necessary for people with fitich actually to see the body or 
the bones of the <ainf to derive benefit from them- At Les S^tes 
Maries in the south of Fiance where relics of the two Marys are 
preserved, the coffin containir^ them is lowered from its place 
above the chancel arch once a year in view of a crowded church. 
As the coffin comes down a great shout goes up from die assem¬ 
bled pilgdms and they surge forward and, notwithstanding the 
remonstrances of the priests whose protests are drowned amid 
the fervent dies, each person struggles to be the first to touch the 
saaed chest. Sick children are held up and young men leap upon 
the ropes, such is the desire to be die £rst. It is in such places 
as this, and in Italy and Spain, that we can nowadays recapture 
the fe^g of medieval pilgrimage. 

If we want to know what kind of people went on pilgrimage 
in the fourteenth century we have only to read Chaucer’s Prohgjte 
to the Caterbujy Talff. Theie was the Crusading knight who had 
fought for the faith against Saracens and heathens and who came 
to Canterbury to give thanks for his preservation. With him tode 
his son, a chivalrous young man thinking mainly of his mistress’s 
love. Members of lel^ous orders are described by Chaucer as 
going on the pilgrimage merely for the hm of the journey and of 
meeting people; these include the dainty Prioress, the greedy 
Monk, and the immoral Fdar. Trade was represented by a wool 
merchant trading between England and Flanders, several 
members of a guild and a doth maker. The Wife of Bath had 
been on a great many other pilgiiinages, to Jerusalem three 
tunes, to Rome, to ComposteUa and obviously enjoyed travelling 
for its own sake. The poor Parson and his brother the Plowman 
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were, apart from the knigh^ probably the most disinterested 
pilgrims. 

This group of twenty-nme pilgrims made their pilgrimage on 
horseback or oq foot cadi cairyicg their scrips aod water bottles 
and food for the journey. They 1^ to stay at hostels or ims of 
which there were plenty on the route, and at Cacterbury itself 
there are serctal inns reputed to have been pilgrims* hostels. 
The city records show that, at the tinaes of the jubilee pilgrimages 
erery fifty years, the innkeepets and tradesmen ten^d to take 
advantage of the pilgrimages in much the same way as nowadays, 
in Seville for instance at Easter, hotel prices are raised because 
people will pay a great deal to be there to see the processions. 
Chaucer, in Sf^pUmentary TaJt,^ lodges his pilgrims at the 
Checker of ^ Hope, an inn which still eriscs in parts may 
be seen to date back to the Middle Ages, 

Tbe main aim of the pilgrims would be to go to pray at the 
shrine of the martyr. At the cathedral door they were sprinkled 
with holy water by a monk and then they went up the worn steps 
to the Chapel of St Thomas in cast end- Here they shuffled 
tound widi other crowds of pilgrims gaging at tbe wonderful 
gold shrine and splendid array of treasure that rich pilgrims had 
brought. Erasmus, visiting ihc shrine at the time of the Reform¬ 
ation, says that one of the monks with a white wand pointed out 
to the admiring visitors each of the most valuable gifts and told 
them who had given It Chaucer in Tjht SuppUmniary TaU^ wrote s 

* Then passed they forth boisterously, goggle-eyed. 

Kneeled down before the shrine, and busily their beads 
They prayed to Saint Thomas as best they could; 

And then the holy relics each man with his mouth 
Kissed, as a goodly monk the namgs told and taught.* 

There must have been guardians to keep watch on all these 
valuables but there is no watching lofb at C^terbury as there is 
at St Albans. 

To prove chat they bad been to Canterbury, pilgrim’s would 
buy tbe little souvenirs of bishops* heads and o^es devices that 
we sometimes find in museums. As Chaucer said : 


’ PubUsbed bjthe Percy Sedety. VoL i6. Here the tpeUiAg u modeniaed. 
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‘ ThcQ as the tnann^r aod oistom is» signs they bought, 

So that neighbours should know where they had been. 
Each set his silver in such things as be liked. 

And in the meanwhile the miller bad pinned 
His chest fall of Cantetbury btooches.’ 

‘ Then they set their signs upon their heads, and socne upon 
tbeircaps 

And then dinnerwards they began to go/ 

Canterbury was &nious not only for its pilgrim shrine but also 
fox its Benedictine monastery. Benedictine monasteries were the 
centres of learning and they produced sacred books, commen* 
taries on the Bible and sometimes secular histories such as the 
one diac Matthew Paris wrote at St. Albans. These books were 
all written by hand with a reed pen on pafchmeot and sometunes 
diey were l^atiiiilly illuminated in colour and in gold leaf. 
Sometimes as in a Martyrology in the British Museum which was 
written in England in the twelfdi century at Canterbury, only the 
capital letters at die blinding of paragraphs were illuminated, 
but often whole pages contain highly coloured pictures of saints 
or scenes fiom the Bible. 

In such a brief survey we have not exhausted the wonders of 
so large a building as Canterbury Cathedral but we have tried 
to pick out features in it which help to show os how It and many 
other cathedrals were used in the Middle Ages. 

The Parish Church 

The Parish Church is the church that most of us know best, 
but many people do not tealiae riiat even industrial towns which 
grew up in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries sometimes 
have medieval churches. Birmingham has several churches 
wlu^ are relics of the villages that were engulfsd as the oty 
spread over them. Luton, Bedfordshire, has a fine fifteenth* 
century church overlooked now by two enormous electricity 
coolers which puff steam over its squared hint and stone tower. 

Luton cbuich has a west tower, a nave and two aisles, two 
transepts, two chapels, a chancel and a vestry, and it is one of the 
largest parish churches in the country. The predominatiag period 
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is pecpeodioikt as can be seen from the large ‘windows with 
mijUions goiog tight to the top o£ the Battened arches, but there 
is a decorated window in the tower, and the baptister7 which 
surrounds the foot has buttressed gables ‘with qua tre foils , 
sockets and finlals. The font itself, and one of the transept 
arches which has stiB-leaved foli^e, are thirteenth'Ceatury, but 
the east window, which has three lancet windows and clustered 
columns, Is a nineteenth-century attempt to reconstruct thirteenth 
century work. (Fig. 11.) 

There ace no mural paintings or ancient stained glass at Luton, 
but a good many fittings^ remain in the church to show us how 
medie^ Catholics used it. Two broken scoups can be found just 
inside die north and south doors respectively; they once held 
holy water so that people could cross themselves on entering. 
*nie rood screen has been moved to enclose the organ, axid 
crucifir that hung above It has gone, but there are some steps in 
the thickness of the north pillar of the choir arch which have been 
worn by those who must have passed up them to the rood loft. 
There is evidence also that once there were more altars in the 
church than are used now. A pisdna in the south aisle indicates 
that there was an altar there, perhaps for the chapel of the Guild 
of the Holy Trinity, a hfteenth-century guild* founded for main¬ 
taining a ptiest and for other purposes. Another pi«‘ifta soil exists 
in the Wedlock Chapel beside an altar which has been recon¬ 
structed from medieval ftagments. The Wenlock Chapel was a 
chantry. It contains the tombs of the Wenlock family and was the 
pla c e where Masses were sung for their souls. The chantry priest, 
whose work this was, may have lived In one of the rooms over the 
porches, though there Is no actual evidence of fireplace or altars 
as there is in some churches to show what these rooms were used 
for. There is another very small chantry chapel in an arched 
recess near the high altar. The name of the builder of this ch^el 
can be deduced from the carving: a bear gives us Bar and a 
box of spikenard gives us Nard, hence Barnard. (Vicar in 1477- 
92). The Consecrated Host may have been k^t here, perhaps 
during the Feast of Corpus Christi, if marks in the roof left hy 
hooks were really for suspending the pyx as has been sunnised. 

* Seo Rorea st the end of the chapwr fot d<£ai(iofl*. 

* Ie$ iJiunloMed register sad acccuoc book are ia Lutoo Museam. 
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40 ftrr 

Ftc. 12. Phn of L utoa Qimch. Sboviog pccidoas of medieval fearuiea. 

Afttra^ra^in A4 G»4* 'LMlm Chvtb' ^ 

r. G. HsMf. 



WORK OF PARISH PKT5ST 


IIX 


Theie is s small pisdaa beside tbe positioo when the Altir 
must have beeo. Od die odict side of the high altax is the remains 
of what was probably an Easter Sepulchre where the Host was 
placed on Holy Thursday. It is a canopied niche in the trail, but, 
as the iloor of the sanctuary has been raised, only half the sepul¬ 
chre is visible. 

The church contains in the north transept, and especially in 
the Wenlock Chapel, several tombs which give ua an idea of the 
costume of the people who used tbe church. The builder of 
the Chantry, John Wenlock, built Somedes Castle, whose ruins 
are near the dinr^ and fell In the battle of Tewkesbury during 
the Wars of the Roses ; bis gauntlets and helmet hang on tbe 
wall. There are several fifuenth-cenrary brasses of men 
women; the men wear long gowns with fur and the women wear 
veils, kittles and cloaks. 

It is often possible to find a brass of a parish priest in a church 
and at Luton there is one of the fifteenth century. We can see his 
embroidered d^asuble, the ends of tbe embroidered stole appear¬ 
ing below the chasuble, and ovet his left arm the maniple. The 
priest kept bis vestments and the diurch plate in the iifteench- 
century vestry. Once there were also chests such as survive in 
other churches. Medieval plate from parish churches has rarely 
come down to us; most of the specimens in museums are from 
cathedrals or abbeys, but occasionally we can find a copper 
^t or brass reliquary like those in pbee 

The work of the parish priest was as extensive then as it is 
now. He conduCTed Us services in Latb In much the same way as 
Catholic priests to-day. Sermons were less frequent in the Middle 
Ages than after the Reformation, and medieval pulpits are not 
very common. The priest had to see that everyone received 
communion at least once a year at Easter. He heard confession, 
visited the sick, bapti2ed the infants, buried the dead and married 
the young men and women. Some priests were good like 
Chaucer’s Poor Parson of the town.^ 

‘ He was rich in holy thought and work. 

He also was a learned man, a clerk. 


* (^te4 Neville venign q£ Tbt Cmtfrhtey T«lti publttbed hy 

PenguiA. 



1T2 CHUKCH BUlLDlKdS AKD PURMISK1NG$ 

He much disliked ezcoftmg tithe or fee, 

Nsj rather he ptefetred beyond s doubt 
Giving to poor panshioners round about 
From his own goods and Bascex offerings. 

Wide vas his parish, tnch houses &ix asunder, 

Yet he neglected not in rain or thunder. 

In sickness or in gtief, to pay a call 
On the remotest whether great or >^>riflU. 

He did not set his benefice to hire 

And leave his sheep encumbered in the mire. 

Or run to London to earn easy btead 
By singing masses for the we^thy dead.’ 

Not all priests trete like Chaucer’s. Laogland in F;Vrr Plowman 
gives us another kind of priest in Sloth.^ 

* I have visited no feeble folk, fettered in prison \ 


I have been priest and parson, thirty winters pas^ 

But can neither sol-fa, nor sing, nor read Saints’ Lives 
But I can find a hare in a field or furrow, 

Better than in Iftatui vir or heati oaws 
I can construe a clause to a class o( parishioners.’ 

Pcests lllfg Sloth would have been reported by the church¬ 
wardens to the archdeacon’s court and reprimanded by him when 
he visited the padsh church to inquire Into the smo(^ sunning 
of its ASim. Medieval visitation records are not easily available, 
and are in any case in T^fin^ but later ones can often be tracked 
down in County Record Offices or Cathedral Muniment Rooms. 

At the Reformation inventories were made of the plate not 
only of moiusteziea but also of parish churches, espedally in the 
reign of Edward VL Unfortunately the Edwardian inventory 
for Luton has not survived, but others of places by are 


> Quoted froiB NerUl Coahill'i wohdoc publtabed by PboenU House. 





Platk ROMAN COOKING UTENSltS FROM VERULAMlU^f^ ST. 

ALBANS. 


: Skillet, ceUAder, cooklog pot. Befm : Dish, pode ind monii. 
Pboteffapbti 6y C. C. Denofttr, wifo ptrmluim of tk Cartnor. 


1 * 1 ,Axr a. ROMAN DINING-ROOM SOaNE. 

Prom a mid-third cenrurf a.o. monument at Trier, Gaul. See page 4 ^. 
IKtpn^Hnd from a pJtoioffapk in Vethk/mm Mhunm. 
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PwTi. j. EUZABETHAN AND JACOBEAN TABLEWARE 

&**: Seal-bead «pcN».T 5 j*; Turkiah eanbenware jug/nounfedmailvcr-xilc 

f^'\f ~ for pepfKf or spice, 1563-4, Suh 

from Nroseyft Hall plate; one «f a set of six ^ver.g^t l>laf«i 175-4 • 

f bongrgpM ky C C. Chwter. wt/b perm/uiPH cf lU VUi^ia 4 W Alhtrt Atoew. 
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PutE 4. A TEA PARTY. Attributed to William Coilioc, about 171$. 
Pbsie^fibftl C. C. D«maiitr, permith* 0/ ibf Vtftarit aitJ Albttt Kbuttna. 





PwTB ?. MEDIEVAL CHURCH PLATE 
: Pifremth cenrury S)lTer>glic cbdice and pates: thineenib cenrury 
altar ctw; founeentb cenrtiTy pyi; fourteenth eecrury eoppet^iu 
pax ; fifteeoth ecArury braae reliquary. 

Beh»’ : Founeeoih cescury iocesM boat asd ceoaer /xom Ramiey Abbey. 

Iff C- C. Vmwitr, wlA ptrmsjw frm /Iv Vktttic aad Ahtrl 





ATZ 6. RECONSTRUCTED WELSH FARMHOUSE KITCHEN, 
R/^reArfrf h ptrmhfha V Mhk/m ^ Talu. FeiM M/unw. 



Pl\tc 7, OLD AGRICULTURAL I^fPLT?ME^ 4 TS FROM LUTON 

MUSEUM 

Ab 6 H $ecd-]ip; wiAn(/»ing slcv^;. 

FfeU; she» sh«an ; fiddk drill; birley hummelcf. 

I Iff C. C. Dow/er, m/i ef/be Craw oj Leefm A/krwew 


1*^ 



Plate g, HIGH CROSS STREET, LEICESTER IN 
Frum ati engnving by John Floucf jn che NcwMk< l-Iouscs Museum, LcccesMr. 
by ptrM/b9* 9f fbf Cbra/ar ^ rhi City Miatitffi. 




















PiATB 9. TWO VIEWS OF BIWJINGHAM. PubJished j 




RZFORMATtOK 


nj 

aTulabl^ &Qd they give an idea of the plate* possessed by a paxish 
chuich. In 15 5 z Houghton Regis had thiee chalices of gilt, two 
crosses, two pyxes, a pak of censers, a pax arid two pewter 
candlesticks. For vestments there were two copes, ooe of 
and one of russet worsted, thixteen old vestments, ‘and the 
others were taken when the Church was robbed ^idea this 
there were various hangups, a pall, linen cloths, towels and 
cocpoias cases. These inventories were to hnd out what 
church possessions could be sold for the ku^*s pioht, so It is 
probable that not everything was put down; it is also likely that, 
as at Houghton Regis, many of the things had been taken earlier. 
Archbishop Gray of York in xzjo gives a list? of what the 
padshioners were to provide in their church; and on visitations 
the churches’ property would be checked to see that all was there. 
As well as the plate mentioned at Houghton Regis there should 
have been a vase for holy water, an oscillatory, a pys for the 
Corpus Christig a chrismatory for the holy oils, sacred images, 
and the principal vestments which were a chasuble, an alb, an 
amice, a stole and a maiuple, as well as the copes mentioned above. 

Some churches have records giving details of the Catholic 
features restored under Mary Tudor. At Wymondham, Norfolk, 
the monastic church became the parish church at the Dissolution 
and the Churchwardens’ Accounts 15; 2-6* show the attempts to 
restore the old order. Frankincense was bought for tod., zd. was 
paid to the sexton for wiping out the Bible texts that probably 
been put up in Edward Vi's reign, 1 s. 6 d. and as. xod. lespeo* 
tively were paid to have the two holy water stoups put back, and 
66 . was paid to restore the rood to its position above the screen. 

In Biizabech’s reign the Church of England settlement was 
finally established. At Heybridge, Essex, the Churchwardens’ 
Accounts for 1559 show the expenses of carrying out the Act of 
Uniformity and Elizabeth’s Injunctions.* 

* Of John Martyn fox the timber thar ^paa about the rood 
loft 38. 

For one homily book xod. 

< Aknlo Oob CpU«ceic<u. Imftikfw/or 

* See BotM u (be cad of the ^p(er for defioitiOAS. 

* See E. L. Cuae. Priut$ end fhrir PtopU. 

* Guide Book to VTiDoodfaem Abbej. 

* Bjnx fivM Ejttx yeaner. 
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Uld out for caxTjmg of the cross out of the chancel 
[page tore]. 

Laid out to John Hanode for whlung of the Church 
where the rood loft was ( 5 d. 

Laid out when the bible was bought ^age tom]. 

W^a the service book was bought [page tom]. 

Laid out at the Visitation rod. 

For Whiting lad. 

For the Injunctions dd. 

For pulling down the altar ad. 

Paid to John Harrode for blotting out the images of the 
glass windows 4d. 

Paid to Rowlande for pulling down of the rood loft and 
mending of the place lad. 

For the Commandments tSd. 

In this church evidendy die rood loft and cross and the high 
altar were taken down, the stained glass windows were ta lcrp 
out, and tbe church was whitewashed perhaps to cover up mural 
paiaangs. An EngHsh service book and Bible were bought so 
that tbe services could be carried out in English. Sometimes, as 
at Luton, we can stiJi see the place where these valuable Bibles 
wetc chained. 

Sometimes in a parish chest or in the local Record Office a 
church terrier may be found- There is one for 1707 for Luton 
The vicarage house was timbered with a tiled roof and had an 
orchard and two small doses of church land. Tithes of hay 
^p, 6ai, cumips, cows, wood, lambs, pigs and poultry are 
due to the vicar. Payments have to be made to him in kind for 
all pass and in money for milch cows, dried cows or calves or 
bullocks. The tithe of wool is paid at shmnag tte tithe 

of lambs in March; the tenth or seventh pig has to be paid at a 
monthold; twoeggs are due forahen, three for a cock- The vicar 
also has Easter offerings- Marriage with banns cost rs. Sd. and with 
license js., burial cost 8d- and christening 6 d., and every person 
died worth £50 had to pay a mommy fee of los. Many of 
tbe« tithes and fees date back to the Middle Ages when each 
parish church had a huge tithe bam for the priest to put all the 
payments he received in kind. Luton’s tiche bam was destroyed 
in tbe nineteenth century. 



CCU£CnOKS 


Othei docum«Qts in the pariih chest which throw light on the 
part the church played hx community are those leladog to 
charicieSa such as leases of charitable lands and lists of charitable 
donations. At Luton in 16^4 Thomas Crawley of Kimplon and 
Edward Crawley of Barton left land ' to sustain and amend the 
parish church and steeple for ever In 1675 Cornelius Bigland, 
barber surgeon, left £6 a year for clothing, maintaining, schooling 
and educating sis poor children of Luton. In 171 $ Sir Theophilus 
Napier left to the ‘ poor of Luton conformable to the Church of 
England *, £^ a year in bread to be distributed every Sunday 
morning immediately after divine service. 

Parish churches axe the most common medieval buildings 
which still enst yet they are among the most difficult to Imagine 
in use in medieval times. Some knowledge of Catholic ritual 
and of the sources quoted above is necessary so that details 
which survive in the buildings will not be missed. 

Church buildings make a fascinating study from several 
diderent angles. They are most usually looked at from the archi¬ 
tectural point of view but it is hoped that the foregoii^ 
have shown that it is more interesting and just as easy to study 
them from the point of view of how they were used. We have 
tracked down information about the lives and work of the priests, 
bishops and monks, have found out what the church buildings 
used to look like and have recalled some of the scenes that used 
to take place there. With these things in oui minds when we 
visit old church buildings we should be able to make the past 
live. 


SOME OBJECTS FROM MEDIEVAL CHURCHES TO BE 
FOUND IN MUSEUMS 

Altar vessels are usually made of precious metal which is aom^ 
times enamelled. Ivoij as well as precious metal or eoamel was used 
for reli^^uaries, pastoral sc^s, ccossea, book covers, pyres and diprychs. 
Vestments are of embroidery, gold or silk tissue. 

Altap^tbcb : painted woodm or carved stone back to alcac. 
Taurnaclb : contains the consecrated host in a pyx (see b^ow); 
used to be susperided over the altar but la ^tholic churches 
now stands on the altar % in either place usually covered with a 
canopy of £&e cnateual and always ^»as a li^ fuming In front 
of it. 



:i(S Chuju:h suildikqs pukkishikg& 

Oborium ! vessel in wbi^ host is put vheo it is inside the tsbernsde. 

•Altaa cloths : three cloths of -white linen, 

,AnTAB FAONTAL : clotb of fifie msterisl to hsiog down over the front 
of the aluc. 

Cbhsbr os. THURtBLB r Swinging container for burning incense. 

ISCEKSB BOAT OB. SHIP : contunor for carrTing Inceosc in. 

INCSKSE SPOON. 

Corporal or corporas cloth or case : linen cloth on which the 
consecrated elements are placed during celebration and with which 
the; are subsequently coveted. 

Pall : may mean a hearse cloth or an altar frontal or a tsnopy fabric 
or the linen sq^e covering the chalice at Mass. 

Chalice : goblet for holding wine at Maas or communion; in the 
hliddle Ages it was bowl-shaped» from the sixteenth to eighteenth 
centuries it was cup'Shaped. 

Patek : plate for offering consecrated bread at Mass or commonion. 

Crdets : small containers used for vine and water in the Middle 
Ages; after the Kefozmadon, when lai^ as well ss pciescs were 
offered wine, large flagons were used for a dme; later, cruets 
were a^n onivefsahy used. 

Pix ! smalTbox in which the consecrated host was suspended over the 
altar or in which the reserved sacrament was earned to visit 
sick, etc. 

Chusuatort : container for the three oils blessed on Holy Thursday; 
oil for the sick, oil for baptism and oil for con£rtnadon and 
ordination. 

OscuLATOBT OR PAX i koau of Christ or the Virgin formerly kissed 
by priest and people at Mass as a $j» of universal brotherhood. 

CAPmLRsncc, cross and book cover for the altar, 

Processional cross. 

CaoEZSR or Pastoral staff carded hj bishop or abbot. 

Mitre : A blshop*s tall cap, dee^y cl^ at foe top, the outline of the 
&ont and back having foe outline of a pointed arch: worn also 
by certain abbots. 

Alms disk : used after the Refonnadon for collecting alms. 

Reliquary : casket for the lelics of saints. 

DiPtrcH AND TRiPTTCR: soiall carved scr ee n folding into two or 
three parts and forming a portable rexedos. 

VsStUENTS WORN FOR MASS. 

Choft^U : oval garment usually dehly embroidered hanging down 
back and front. 

^Amiet r white clofo for covering foe bead. 

*Aib : white linen tunic. 

GirdU. 


* These objects are doc preserved in fouaemss but the? are listed here ««that they 
cao be defirMo. * 



i,f6DIEVAL FXAtUftSS IN CHURCHES I17 

ManipU : b&nd banging ovec left tsm; odginallf a tovel fot 
receivmg somechiQg pEcdous such as the paten. 

Stak X originally a tcarf round the neck, now a long band. 
Pilgrim baches and souve&ks. 

Illuminated manuscripts fcom mooastenes and cathedrals: chrooi* 
des, comme&tariea on the Bible, psalten and prayet books. 
MoNASTTC and cathedral seals. 


MEDIEVAL FEATURES TO LOOK OUT FOR IN CHURCH 

BUILDINGS 

Stour : containet fot the holy water with which people made the sign 
of the cross on entering; p l aced neat the doorway. 

Piscina : niche in the wall with a drain fot carrying away the water 
after the altar Tessels had been washed; ic usually Indicates the 
presence of an altar. 

AuMBRT: a stnall cupboard near the altar for keeping die holy vessels 
in; sometimes it is now only a rectangular cavity in the wall t^th 
boles at the side fot hinges. 

Rood Screen : screen dividi^ rhanfy^l £com nave in order to preeerve 
the sanctuary as a place apart fiom the laity: above the screen 
hong a rood or cruddx \ the top of some screens was a platform 
and the stairs to reach it somedmes remain in the supporting 
pVlU'» even though the screen itself may have gone i the platform 
was used as a musk gallery and occasionally fot celebrations of 
Mass. 

Chantrt chapel : small chapel built for a pdest to sing or say masses 
for the soul of the owners and his faxzulv. 

Priest’s room : room over the porch which may have been lived in 
by a chantry pciesc or used as a school by the parish priest. 

Hastbr sbfulchss a large niche in the vnU where the host was put 
on Holy Thursday to symboUae the descent of Christ into Hell. 

Hagioscope or SQuirer: a slit in a pillar made so that people in a side 
aisle could see the high altar. 

Misericord : a shelf an^ a seat providing something to lean on fbc 
a person standing in front of the tipped up seat { often has 
carving of animals, domestic life, heraldry. 

Sedilia : stone seat near the altat for those assisdag at Mass to sit on. 

Font : used for baptism; sometimes has carving of the seven sacra* 
meats, the four evangelists or the symbols m the passion. 

Rrredos : ornamental screen or &cing of scone or wood covering the 
wail at the back of the altar. 

Chaptsr house : room whece the monks or canons met to discuss 
didr affairs and where the visitation sermon was given. 

Librart ; cathedral libraries often contain mantiscripts. 

Skrinb op Saimt : rare, but sometimes the mutilated p e destal remains. 
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WATCiimG LOiT! whttt the ^uAidiftns sat to vatcb oyer the treasure 
at a shrme. 

Cloister : where tocnks or caaoos walked, meditated, and studied: 
sometimes washifig places and bookcases lonain. 

Mokes’ door and abbot’s door : elaborate doors into the cloister 
which maf soil remain even when the cloister itself has gone, 

Reuaiks op soiral paintings : illustrating the Bible or the lives of the 
saints. 

Roof Bossgb : illustzatine scenes from the Bible and from the lives of 
the saints, domestic me and heraldry. 

PrB'Reforuation pulpits, psws and parish chests exist but they ace 
rare. 

Alus box and dole cupboard are usually post-Refonnadon. 

Engraved brass slabs or sppicz&s of priests, bishops and abbots show» 
ing Tcsiments and of laity showing armour or dvllian clothes. 

Near a parish church ♦•an sometimes be found a medieval priest’s 

house Or a dthe bam. 

Sites ob uonasitc bufidings to look out for : 

Church, cloister, refectory or dining room, dormitory, war m ing 
room, abbot’s room, chapter house, ^est house, scriptorium or 
writing room, paclouc, Innrmary with its own chapel kitchen, 
kicche^ storehouses, malthouae, bakehouse, mill, well, gates, 
walls. 


BRIEF OUTUNE OP ARCHITECTURAL FEATURES IN 

CHURCHES 

SAXON : Eighth to eleventh ceocury. 

XPidespanned round arches, windows with baluster abaft, polygonal 
apse or ease end. 

ExempUs'. Earls Barton, Nonhants i Soaipting, Sussex y Wing, Bucks. 

NORMAN : Eleventh and twelfth centuries- 

Round arches, chick pillars, narrow windows with no tracery, round 
apse, square tower, burel^aped roof vaulting. 

Dtwdihns : Zig-zag and billet moulding, cushion and voluted capitals. 

Sxampifs : Stewkley, Bucks; Durham Cathedral; nave of Win¬ 
chester Cathedral 

EARLY ENGLISH : Thirteenth century, 

Tall, narrow lancet windows, often in groups of three, pointed arches 
with plain recessed mouldings, beginnings of geometric tracery, 
broach spire, bays of coof vault divided by ribs into fou. or six 
parts in cacbedraU, high pitched rafter roof in smaller churches. 
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DteomtiM: deeplf ufideccuc sdS-lesTed foliage capiuls, cro&s-leaved 
patMco on aich mooldings, diapec pattern on flat ludaces. 

EfeampUs: Eaton Bray, Beds.; Salisbury GithedraJ; choir at CantCT' 
bury Catbedtal. 

DECORATED: Fourteeatia century. 

l^arger windows with geometric or flowing tracery, arches with many 
decorated mouldings, ogival arches, crockets and gables, lienie 
stone vaults witE roof bosses in cathedrals, high pitted wooden 
roofs in scnali churches ; call spires ; pierced patapec; brasses 
and efiigies. 

Deration : Capitals with identiflable foliage such as oak, vine, etc., 
ball-flower ornament. 

BxeMpUt : Lantern at Ely Cathedral; chapter house at Soufliwell 
lister; choir at Norwich Cathedral. 

PER.K6NDICULAR: Fifteenth century. 

Very large windows with mullions going nght up to the top and 
horizontal transoms; ogival and depressed arches i towers and 
battlcme n ted parapets ; fan tracery in roof vault or low-pitched 
rafter roof, or hammer-beam roof. 

Brasses and eHigies, occasionally pulpits and pews. 

Dtioraiion : Ctesclng of upright leaves, panelling, capitals octagonal 
or with conventional fobages, shallow and square in outline. 

Bxampiis : Central tower at York Minster; Canterbury Cathedral 
nave; many parish churches. 

SIXTEENTH CENTURY 

Plirter arches sormoimted by square mouldings! perpendicular 
windows. 

Pulpit, pews, padsh chest, dole cupboard; efligies and brasses. 

ExAorpJef: King's College chapel, Cambridge; Wlndsot Castle 
ciiapel; Henry VIFs ^pel, Westminster Abbey. 

SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 

Oassical pillared portico sonnounted by pediment, round-headed 
windows with plain glass, semi-drcular arches and classical 
capitals, gallery each side and at the west end, colTered plaster 
ceiling sometimes enclosing paintiags. 

Pulpit, altar rails, lectern, waU tombs. 

Wood carving on stalls, pulpit, pews and screen of fruit, flowers, 
foliage aim cherubs. 

Dffforatim : As in contemporary houses. 

Ejeaspies : London cdty churches and St. Paul*s CathedraL 
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EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 

As seventeenth centucy. 

* Three-decker' pulpit, box pews, gallery, brass candelabra, wall 
tombs. 

ExapTples : St. Martin's in the Helds, London; Bimun^aam Cathedral. 

Eighteenth century Gothic: Warwick churcheast end, Durham 
Cathedral 

NINETEENTH CENTURY 

Much rebuilding and restoring of Gothic churches: porches and 
vestries addra. 

Much of decorative detail done in plaster, cast iron or composirton 
instead of stone. 

Bxaapkti Many suburban parish churches, re^toradons at 5 c. 
Albans Abbey and coany cathed r als. 
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Chapter V 


THE VILLAGE 

Most o£ ouc modeio vilkges are m«Qtioned Iq Domesday 
Book which was a aurv’ey imdein 1086 foi WiHjam the Conqueror 
who wanted to know the value of his cewly acquired lands. Some 
villages have churches dating back to Norman times; a great 
many more have bter medie^ churches and these we can study 
in the way worked out in Chapter 4. A few villages have medieval 
domestic buildings as well- At Alfriston, Susses, there is the 
medieval Priest^s House and a medieval Inn, At Flatford Mill, 
East Bergholt, Suifolk, there is a timber^fracoed house called 
Valley Farm which has a hall with a central fireplace, now a brick 
chimney, and stairs leading up to what must have originally 
been the solar (see Chapter j). At Ewelme, Oxfordshire, there is 
attached to the church a fifteenth-century school which is still 
used and fifteenth-century almshouses. On the whole diese 
medieval domestic buildings are rare so we will concentrate on 
the later periods fot which there is evidence in most villages. 
We shall try to find out what the houses were like inside and out, 
what sort of people lived in d^em, how these people worked and 
how t hei r afiairs were organised in the days before tractors aiid 
improved comxnurucatioos quite altered village life, 

The raw material for the study of the village is in the buildings 
themselves, die local museum and the Couocy Record OHice. In 
addicioa, t^e purely local sources can often be supplemented by 
general descriptions from contemporary novels, poems and 
diaries. 

Old village buildir^s which are still in use usually contain 
more recent fumiture as dieir owners have kept pace with chang* 
ing fashions. Fot the fomiture and utensUs contemporary widi 
the buildings we must look in the museum of the neatest town 
where there may be a reconstructed cottage interior ot the kitchen 
utensils and the tools of some of the craftsmen and farm labourers. 
To find the real people who lived in the village we have to go to 
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the local lecord^. For instince wills of the local people give 
inventories of possessions^ die Churchwar^jens* Accounts will 
tell us how the church was tepaired, the Constable’s accounts 
will describe the work of keeping ctder, and the Enclosure Map 
will tell us how much land people owned and who the tenants 
were. 

Most people will find that thef can collect evidence for the 
eighteenth aad nineteenth centuries, and some will be lucky 
enough to find material for earlier periods, Whichever period we 
study there are certain thirds to look out for r the kind of houses 
occupied by labourers, craftsmen and farmers; the amount of 
furniture, utensils and land owned by each of these groups of 
people ; the way in which land was being fanned, and the cools 
and machinery chat were being used at that period ; the kinds of 
objects that were made in the village ; the local responsibilities 
that were bring taken for the repair of the church, defence, the 
highway, the poor and the arrangement of village af^rs- 

Vtllage Builoinos 

The main buildings in a village are the church, the manor 
house or hall, the inn, and the farmhouses, cottages and crafts 
men’s shops. We have already dealt with the background to 
large houses and to the church so here we will consider the 
smaller houses, cottages and hirms. 

Miss Mitford in Our whid) was first published in 

1815, gives us a personal description of most of the buildings 
and of some of the people in a Berkshire village about one 
hundred and £fcy years ago. The shoemaker with his three 
Journeymen wor^d in his Little shop &om earliest dawn until 
after nightfall. The blacksmith lived opposite * in a gloomy 
dwelling . . . dark and smoky within and without like % forge 
He was the village constable whose only faults were his fondness 
for the public house and the ^t that when he was called to his 
ogicial duties to subdue some local i&ay, he was usually to be 
found in the middle of it himself. There was a mason, a carpenter, 
and a wheelwright at whose house the curate lodged when he 
came from a neighbouring village to cany out his duties in the 
church. Several washerwomen are mentioned; there is one who 
ived in a dilapidated cottage but earned enough money to 
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provide herself vyith her favourite luxuries of greea tea, gin and 
scuff. 

The Rose Inn was an important centre of activity and its yard 
was always full of wagons, carts return chaises. The landlord 
was a thriving man whose wustcoat had had to be let out twice 
in die last year. His daughter was very eluant and led a gay social 
life which took her frequently to die neighbouik^ town. The 
village alehouse such as d» Rose Ion is a building that we can 
expect to dad to-day, sometimes still with its open heardi and 
chimney seat. Goldsmith in The Destrted Villa^ described the 
interior of an inn in what he believed were the happy days before 
die enclosing^ landlords had driven die population off the land. 

‘ Imagination fondly stoops to trace 
The parlour splendours of the festive place; 

The whitewashed wall, the nicely sanded floor, 

The varnish’d dock that click’d behind die door; 

The chest contriv’d a doable debt to pay, 

A bed by night, a chest of dtavrets by day; 

The pictures plac’d for ornament and use, 

The twelve good rules, the royal game of goose; 

The hearth, except when winter chiUed the day, 

With aspen boughs, and flowers, and fennel gay; 
While broken teacups, wisely k^t for show. 

Rang’d o’er the chimney, glisten’d in a row.’ 

Miss Mitford during her walks around her village introduces 
us to a number of other places and people. There was a work¬ 
house of which she says ‘ all about it is solid, substantial, useful, 
but so dreary, so cold, so dark *. The parish was unenclosed so 
the village still enjoyed its common where cricket was played 
a nd where the baker, the shoemaker and the wheelwright kept 
their cows. On the outskirts there was an old mill which in 
Miss Mitford’s lifetime was ptiUed down to make way for * a 
huge, staring, frightfol, redbrick mill as ugly as a manufactory 
She mentions a number of farmhouses and cottages. In one 
rich frnnhouse with a well stocked rickyaid the farmer gave 
dinner parties at which there was twice the usual amount of food. 
* Two couples of duck, two dishes of green peas, two turkey 

^ s«« G)c««A<r. 
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poults, two gammoQ of bacofl, two plum puddings: moreover 
he keeps a single horse chaise and has buUc and endowed a 
Methodist chap^ In cootiasc to him was a smallholder who 
worked the land with his sons while his wife and daughters ran 
the dairy, poultry and the orchard, Different again was the old- 
fashioned ^innereas who ‘ rose at four in winter and summer, 
breakfasted at sir, dined at eleven in the forenoon, supped at five 
and was regularly in bed before eight *. She had a great contempt 
for new agticulcural machinery, especially the threshing machine 
which she believed had none of the character-forming virtues of 
thefiail. 

In our own village we shall probably be able to find some of 
the buildings mentioned by Miss Mitford and it will be useful 
to know the approximate date of them so that we can decide in 
which period to study die life of the village. Many small houses 
have date panels on them but where there are none it is usually 
possible to deduce the approximate date from the structure of 
the house. Village architecture followed the main trends laid 
down in the lists in Chapter } hut the smaller houses always 
lagged behind the larger in changes of style. Timher*framed 
bouses with gables and muUloned windows date from the six¬ 
teenth or seventeenth centuries. Originally the spaces between 
the £ame were filled with wattle and daub but this may have 
been replaced by bricks in the seventeenth century. Bricks 
began to be used in the sixteenth century and brick chimneys 
and sometimes brick ovens can be found not only on new houses 
of the period but also added to old houses. Old bricks can be 
distinguished from modem ones because they ate thinner, in the 
sixteenth century they were jointed with mortar flush with the 
wall surface while in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
the joints were thinner. Small stone houses, except in moorland 
or mountain areas, are not usually than the seventeenth 

century by which time, owing to the shortage of timber, it was 
cheaper to quarry local stone than to build in wood. The only 
ttouble stonework before the seventeenth century is in the 
Cotswoid area where, owing to the prosperity brought by the 
wool trade, many fine stone houses were built and survive to the 
present day. Roofs in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
were thatched or covered with stone dies ; ftom the seventeenth 
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ceotury ted tiles were used acd from the mnetcenth ceotury 
slates. Esriy died roofs caa be distinguished from later ones 
because the tiles ate always graded with the smallest at the top. 

Very often early timber framing has been obscured by later 
attempts to weather-proof houses where the wattle and daub 
has decayed or shrunk away from the timber. Tile hung houses 
commonly found in Kent and Sussex and slate hung houses in 
Devon and Cornwall date from the late seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. In East AcgUa the usual method about the same 
period was to apply an over-all coat of plaster which quite obscures 
the limber framing. This was stripped off Paycocke’s House at 
Coggeshail (Essex) to reveal the origioal timber work. In Essex and 
in some parts of Kent and Sussex the material used was wooden 
weather boarding. The most common type of prooEog found 
nowadays in non-ston^bcaring areas Is nineteenth century cement 
proo&ng. With any of these methods of weather-proofing, 
and especially with ^ last, the whole of the original structure 
may be covovd but even so the overhanging fint ftoor gives 
a clue to an old house. 

Rows of small houses built of brick may date from the 
e^hceenth century, in which case there is usually some attempt 
CO make the cornice, the doors and the windows stand out, but 
more probably they will be of nineteenth-century origin. Most 
villages have a larger brick house dating from the eighteenth and 
pecl^ps a stucco ^use dating from the early nineteenth century. 

The usual plan of a cottage or farmhouse was rather like that 
of a medieval house. The kitchen took the place of the greac 
ball and in the Victorian novels is referred co as the ‘ house place 
here the trolly and the farm servants had their meals. There was 
a laige open fireplace where the cooking was done and an oven 
for baking bread and pastry. Opening off one side of the house 
place was the parlour and off the other side was the back kitchen 
with sink and copper. In a farmhouse there would be a dairy and 
perhaps a bakehouse and a brewhouse as well. In a craftsnian*$ 
shop, the workshop might open off one side of the kitchen, and 
the scullery and parlour off the other. The bedrooms were 
upstairs. 

There are descriptions of farm houses in AAam by George 
Eliot and in Tb« WoodJan^rs and Tar jram ihr Maddiffg Cran'd by 
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Thomils Hardy, but one of tbe best desajptions is in a less 
well known novel, Ti# Doetor (1834-47) by Roben Southey. 
His account of a Yorkshire fennhouse kitchen would probably 
have held good for at least a century before his time. ‘As you 
entered the kitchen there was on the right one of those open 
chimneys which afford more comfort on a winter’s evening dian 
the finest register stove ; in front of the chimney stood a wooden 
beehive chair, and on each side was a long oak seat with a back 
to it, the seats servii^ as chests in which the oaten bread was kept. 
, , . The great oak table and the chest in the best kitchen which 
held the household linen bore the same date [i6ioj, The chimney 
was well hung with bacon, the rack which covered half the ceiling 
bore equal marks of plenty ; mutton hams were suspended from 
other parts of the ; and there was odour of cheese from the 

adjoining dairy which ^ turf fire... did not overpower. A few 
pewter dishes were tanged above the trenchers, opposite the door 
on a conspicuous shelf.’ It is worth keeping a description such as 
this in mind when we go to visit folk museums because, however 
well arranged, they are impersonal and lack the homely, Uved-ic 
fg gling that the novelist can impart. 

In out own village ic is always worth exploring any old house 
into which we may be lucky enough to be invited, to see if we can 
find some of these things. In the kitchen we might find an old 
fire place with an iron fire back and a chimney seat or a dresser 
with a few pewter plates. Sometimes an old oven remains; it 
may go into the wall like a tunnel, in which case burning wood 
was put inside to heat it up and then taken out before the bread 
and pies were baked; or ic may be built on to the outside of the 
house like a great swelling with a tall chimney above. In many 
cottages the copper for boiling water remains and is still used. 
The pump or the well for a group of houses will also probably 
soil be there. Old people in the village can often cell us of the 
days when they drwk well water, ate food raised only in the 
vi Jage and used kitchen utensils and tools many of which were 
made locally. 

There is an incteasir^ number of folk museums which help 
us TO imagine what village life was like one hundred to two 
hundred years ago, and most of them publish guide books and 
post^cards. In some of these museums craftsmen’s shops and 
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cortages and facmbouse intexiors have b«ea t«coQ$tfucted. 
Occasionally as at the Priest’s House, West Hoathly, Susset, the 
museuTQ its^ is an old building but usually the reconstruction 
is done within a ctodern or convefted building. The Priest’s 
House originally contained a central h^ll with an open rafter 
roof and two rooms at each end but it has been modiJied. In the 
hall or house place there is an open fireplace with a Sussex 
wrought iron Ak back and firedogs ; beside the fireplace is the 
OTen in the wall and two long-handled peels for getting the 
bread in and out. There is a dresser with china, an oak gate- 1 ^ 
table and stick-back chairs. 

At the Castle Museum, York, there is a reconstruction of the 
single room in a moorland cottage whidi was used as kitchen, 
be<^oin and liTing-room. The four-poster bed has a patchwork 
quilt, there ate various stick-back diatrs, a spinning wheel, a 
small grate with a tmf fire and a dresser with crockery. The 
National Museum of Wales has reconstructed four farmhouse 
interiors. The kitchen has an open fireplace, brass pans (see 
plate fi), a dresser, a table laid with wooden bowls and spoons; 
the dairy has wooden bowls, chums, moulds, scales, cheese 
presses; there is also a parlour and a bedroom. Eveii an indus- 
ttial town such as Leicester has, in the Newarke Houses, a 
reconstructed room of a yeoman farmer of about 17jo. The 
fireplace has all the usual &e irons, the table is laid with pewter 
tankards, bowls, jugs and iron rushlight holders. The room also 
contsins a large dresser with pewter plates on the shelves, a 
comer cupboard, several chairs and stools, chests for clothes, a 
cradle for the baby, a wool winder and a spinning wheel for 
spinning yam at borne. It is a good display but even the best 
displays l^ve much to die imagination. To get a picture of a 
Leicestershire farmhouse two hundred years ago we have to rail 
to mind the fiickerieg fire, the kettle singir^ on the bob, the bacon 
banging in die chimney to smoke, the bread suspended in a 
ctate to keep it away from the mice, and the farm servants in 
their smocks sitting down to steaming bowls of soup. 

Many small local museums contain old kitchen utensils and 
table ware. Early plates were made of wood but by the seven¬ 
teenth century many things such as plates, mugs, salts, candle¬ 
sticks and pepper pots were being made in pewter. Until the 
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«nd of the eighteenth ceotiiiy ale was the ptincjpal 
was drunk out of pewter tankards or horn mugs, but by the 
beginning of the nineteenth century tea drinking was coining 
in even in villages and so 'was china from whii to it. 

Cooking utensils include spits fot roasting, heavy iron or brass 
pots which hung on an adjustable crane and were used for 
stewing and seethii^, brass saucepans, &ying pans a pestle 
and mortar. With utensils like these were cooked the enormous 
meals that Parson Woodforde recorded in his diary. In July, 
1785, when he was entertaining a few friends, he had for dinner 
some pike and friend soles, a nice piece of boiled beef, ham and 
a couple of fowls, peas and beans, a green goose roasted, goose- 
berry pies, currant tarts followed by strawberries, cherries, 
almonds and raisins. A good deal of the food that he ate he 
obtained, as many other people did, from the surrounding 
countryside. Hares he coursed with his dogs, game was sent 
by his friends, and trout, pike and eel he caught in the river 
by. He brewed his own beer and sometimes made mead 
and cider; wine he bought, but tea, gin, brandy and rum wem 
smuggled in by the local blacksmith, known from his activities 
as Moonshine Buck. 

* Bygone ’ collections usually include other aspects of sodal 
life besides cooking utensils. Apparatus for washing and ironing 
played an important part in everybody's life when there were no 
mechanical laundries. The water was heated and the linen boiled 
in a built-in copper with a fire underneath. In the scullery weie 
large sinks and possibly a mangle which forced heavy stones on 
rollers over the clothes. There were various types of iron: for 
instance, a bos iron in which a hot stone was put and a gofieong 
iron which pleated lace collars and cuffs by means of two hollow, 
6uted rollers containing hot bars, the lace being passed between 
the tollers. 

To light the house in the evenings before the days of gas and 
electricity, people used candles or rush lights inside, and horn 
lanterns outside. Only the best candles were made of wax; 
ordinary ones were made of tallow or mutton fat collected &om 
the roasting joint. Rushlights were peeled rushes dipped in mutton 
fat and hdd in a pair of suppers on a stand. A hom lantern 
contained a candle and it had hom instead of glass windows. 

K 
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Collections of bygones cren when tliey are irranged in 
Kconscructtd rooms only give us an idea of the typical or regional 
cottage Of farmhouse iatetloi. If vnnt to knov what in^ 
dividual mteoors were like we can turn to inventones. We have 
seen that In great country houses an inventory roade at the death 
of one of the owners is a valuable guide to the furnishings of 
house. 

Ic is worth while considering briefly the inventories of one 
or two village people to see what they tell us of their Uves. 
Inventories of cottagers are not uncommon; for insfagce 
Agnes Linford, a widow who died in Offley, Hertfordshire in 
1682 seems to have lived, many of her contemporaries, in a 
two-roomed cottage. In the bedroom she bad a bed and bedding 
which is not described. Hex only furniture seems to have con¬ 
sisted of three old coflecs in which she probably kept hex linen 
and clothes and which she also used as tables and chairs. In her 
kitchen she had a bolting hutch in which to keep her flour; 
there also a frying pan, a pair of fire irons, two kettles and a 
pottage pot in which to do her cooking. She also had a Bible 
but apparently no tableware. These scanty belongings were 
supplemented by over of debts in her fisvour. 

Inventories of more substantial people such as farmers, the 
richer craftsmen and the parish priest sometimes give an idea of 
the acrangement of the rooms as well as of the furniture in a 
house. Edward Gray of Amwdl near Ware who died in 1675 
was a carpenter. He had a quantity of timber in bis yards, sheds 
and lofts and a geindstone on which to sharpen the tools in Hs 
workshop. His single-storied house consisted of a hall, a buttery 
or storeroom, and two bedrooms described as a parlour and a 
chamber. The hall was evidently used as a combined dining room 
and kitchen as both furniture and cooking utensils are listed in 
it The furniture included two tables, six stools, one cupboard, 
five chairs, a looking-glass and ‘ a little bos of drawers Table¬ 
ware consisted of pewter and earthenware and there were napkins 
and a table-cloth. For cooking there was a spit, and a for 
turning it, pothooks, a gridiron, a kettle, a frying-pan, a pie 

’ Tbe ibM m7eQ(ori«« quoted At« ia ^ Couacy Office «c Hertford. 

Essex Record Office hsTeptiAfed mioy ochert iaP^m69uu Cottsff Imvthrits «/ 
MUPinx, 16 })-! 749 . 
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bOAzd aod 4 mortsir. The buttery contained tubs for bte^nng beer 
and a copper and iioi» for the weekly waah. Stored in the ^clonr 
were two spinning-wheels and the tub in which meat was salted 
down for the winter. Both the bedrooms contained bedsteads 
strung with cords instead of springs and covered with rush 
mats instead of mattresses. There were little beds for servants or 
children, which could be pushed under the big beds during the 
day. The bedding consisted of one feather and two flock 
beds, two feather bolsters and three feather pillows, ten pairs of 
sheets, three pillow cases, and twelve towels but only two 
blankets, one tug and one set of bed coxtains and valance. 

Nicholas Woolton priest of Fumeauz Pelham, who died in 
i(>S7 owned a larger two-stoded house of the type beginning to 
come into fashion among the gentxy in Charles n*s reign. His 
dining hall was separate from his kitchen and he had a parlour 
used as a sitting room, a ‘ study of books ’ as bedtted a clei^* 
man, a buttery, a dairy, a closet and two bedchambers, one over 
cbe hdt aad the ocher over the parlour. He also owned livestock 
and fields : a cow, pigs and h^ in the yard and nine acres of 
com. 

ViLiAOE Land 

It is not only the buildings but also the shape of the village 
which gives it its charactet. Its shape is often an indication of 
how it grew. In the lowlands most villages fall into one of two 
groups ; those that are compact and diose that ate scattered. 
Compact villages are usually the eaiUer settlements for which 
people took advant^c of such natural sices as river valleys. 
Most of the farms He within the village. The few outlying farms 
date from the eighteenth and nineteeath centuries when, after 
enclosure,* the new owners of consolidated land moved out of the 
vill^e to their property. The architecture, and sometimes such 
names as Waterloo Farm or Botany Bay, help to dace these farms. 
Scattered villages are often later settlements situated on higher 
ground. They are usually lai^ei than the compact ones and often 
contain two or three hamlets or perhaps one settlement and 
several Ends ot Greens. The scattered farmhouses in this type 
of village date from the sizceenth or seventeenth centuries 
which is evidence chat the land was enclosed early. In heavily 

' Glossary. 
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wooded places like the ^eald the Idod which was gtadiudl;^ 
cleared may aever have becQ held ia common but may have been 
made iato compact holdings £rom die start. The roads here are 
usually twisty because they were oaginaliy made to go round 
small blocks o£ fields instead of round large open fields. 

There ate various kinds ot maps in which we can study the 
layout of the village fields: Enclosure maps, Tithe maps and 
Estate maps. Fos instance in a Tithing map d 1797 for Studham, 
Bedfordshire,' we can see two open fields sdll divided into 
strips. One field was fallow but the other, Empey field, was under 
cultivation. This field of forty-five and a quarter acres was 
divided into thirty-five strips which were distributed amoi^ 
seven people: one owner ^med his own strips, the others 
had tenants and one tenant farmed for two owners. Nine of the 
stops were sown with barley, ten with wheat, ten with turnips, 
four were fallow and two were noted as ‘ common aiable *. The 
strips with the same crop were not grouped together and there 
would not have been any het^es dividing one crop from another. 
The land division shown on this map is an example of the kind 
of confusion whidi by the eigbteend^ century must have made 
many villages decide to enclose their common fields. Studham 
was not enclosed until 184$ and then only in part, but during the 
nineteenth century a good deal of the land was bought up by a 
neighbouring large estate. Before then the fields on the south 
side of the parish must have presented a very difierent picture 
&om what they do now. Instead of neat fiel<^ each surrounded 
by a hedge to keep out cattle there were two enormous fields 
containing a patchwork of crops each belonging to difierent 
owners and being farmed by difierent tenants. In some modem 
fields the ridge and furrow the old open fields can sometimes 
be seen especially in the evening when the shadows are long. 
The ridges mark where the plough landed up the soil, and the 
furrows between them were, until the nineteenth century, the 
only CDcans of drainage. The ridge and furrow of the old open 
field cuts across modem ho^es. This is shown in Bss^t in 
iMaskrsbin BJstoiy by W. G. Hoskins, in which there is an air 
photograph of the ridges and furrows of Old Mucklow field 
near Wigston Magna which was enclosed in 1766. 

* lo ibe Bedford Rec o rd Office. 
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Acochec way of fioduig oat what the fields loond the 'viU^e 
used to look like is hy making a study of the field names. The 
meanings of some ate quite stralgh^orwatd; those that axe 
obscure can be looked up in the publication of the Place Name 
Society for the relevant county. Sometimes the names are given 
in old maps, but very often, except where the name has got 
distorted out of all recognition, it is not necessary to refer to 
maps ; the farmers of to-day probably call the fields by the same 
names as their ancestors did a hundred or two hundred years ago. 
^ we take again the fields round Studham, iocludii^ those which 
once formed part of the open fields, we find that we can classify 
them. There are those names which probably refer to some past 
owner of the field : for instance Priest’s Close and Glebe Field 
which used to belong to the church and No Man's Field on the 
boundary with Whipsnade which was probably disputed between 
the two parishes. A number of fields have names which indicate 
how they were used : for instance cherry orchard, horse pasture, 
bog’s close, com fields, haydcn field, rickyatd meadow. The 
came * Lamsey field * refers to the practice of allowing all stock 
to graze on stubble after Lammas* when the crop had been 
lifted. ‘ field ’ and ‘ dell field ’ refer to the practice of 

chalking the fields to lighten the heavy day soil. In many of the 
fields in this and other parishes the ploughs still have to go round 
the deep pits where the chalk was dug; in others there is just a 
dip in ^e ground. These pits sometimes account for the 
impenetrable thickets of small trees and undergrowth which are 
found locally in the middle of a field. Usually the remains of the 
pit, occasionally full of water, is stUI visible and round it has 
grown, untended, a useless jungle of hazels, cherries and horn¬ 
beams. Some names indicate the size and shape of fields which 
have usually remained unaltered: bent meadow, lot^ field, 
cooked six acre, but more interesting names are those which 
describe the site. * SoUer ponds ’ tells us where sallow or willow 
u gcd to grow, * Scotiscr ’ shows where there was hornbeam or 
hazel undergrowth, beech acre, ashen pasture and pond close 
speak for tlwmselves. Coney hill and * clapper’s wood meadow ’ 
x^ez to the rabbits which, until the outbreak of myxomatosis in 
1P54, infested the hillside where these fields are. Great mill 
' L«cnrrm vas the it\ August. 
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pose fled littifi mUl pose maik £be sice where a windmill, mentioned 
in a local will of 1604^ once stood. There are two bam fields 
which no longer have bams. Cut-throat field perhaps served to 
remind people of some murder tb&c took place there. It is 
noticeable that many of the names refer to woods which have 
long since disappeared. Such mm&ji as ley, grove and wood 
occur often and indicate that at some time the country was very 
much mote wooded than it is cow. Some of this woodland was 
probably common waste where pigs could be fed and fire-wood 
gathered. There was also much mote open common land where 
the Tillflgeis could gta2e their stock. A number of field names 
have the suHul * croft ’ which indicates an enclosure widfin a 
stretch of open field. 

Now that we have some idea of what to look for in the 
buildings and the layout of a village, we must try to find out 
what tbe people who lived in the houses and worked in the fields 
were like and what sort of tools they used. 

Village Psopis 

Tbe parish registers are a useful guide to the kind of people 
who lived in tbe village. After 181 a when the parishes had to 
have special printed books for recording the marriages, births 
and deaths of their people, we find that the profession of an 
infant's father, of a dmd person, of a fiither of a fianede and of a 
fiance had to be given. In earlier registers it is given only here 
and these. In the marriage registers, where signatures ate 
required, we can find a number of illiterate people who only 
make their mark. In the baptism registers, where the name 
the father has to be gives, we find a number of iJl^ticnate 
births: for instance in the baptisms of Scudham 187$ to 18po 
there are nine illegitimate births including several from the same 
woman and one fiom a woman who later married. 

The nineteenth-century registers are interesting because they 
give village occupations some of which have since died out 
Every village then had its carpenter and at Stodham it is possible 
to trace through three generations a fiunily of carpenters called 
Austin who have since taken up other trades. There was one 
carpenter in the first generation and two first cousins who were 
carpenters in each of the two following generations. This could 
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be psifaXleled ic m&ny Tillages acd in some places occupations 
go back much further. When making out ^1^7 trees like this 
we get a very good idea of the enormous size of families : eight 
or nine children were common but it was rare for them all to 
surviye. 

In some places we find in one of the account books or 
tegisters an assessment of the village. The Churchwardens* 
Accounts of Offley in Hertfordshire’ give in i$2i a total of one 
hundred and siaty-five famili es living in one hundred and forty- 
seven houses: one hundred and foicy-three families were 
employed in agriculture, twenty in trade and two in neither of 
these categories. This kind of assessment helps to give an idea 
of the balance of occupations in a village. 

The marriage registers of Whipsoa^ and Studham to 
1914* mention a wide variety of occupations many of which are 
not now represented in the village. The most numerous class is 
farm labourer with shepherd entered separately. Craftsmen 
include carpenter, blacksmith, wheelwri^t, harness maker, 
tailor, baker, butcher, lace maker, bonnet sewer, hat blocker and 
a number of straw plaiters. People working for the big houses 
Include domestic servants, governess, game keeper, coachman, 
ostler, baillif, gardener, groom. Finally there are one or two 
professional people and strangers : a schoolmaster whose father 
was a plasterer, the clergyman, a porter from the General Post 
Odice, London, and a postman from Durham. 

If we want to know more about these people*s work we should 
go to the local museum which, for Studham, is at Luton. Here 
we can not only the kitchen utensils desccibed earlier but 
also the tools of craftsmen and farm labourers. Straw-plaiting 
and lace-making were local industries in the villages ronnd Luton 
a hundred years 9 ^ and these crafts are particularly well dis- 
played in the museum. We can see the tools of the straw plaitet: 
a splitter to split the straw to make a fine plait and a plait mill to 
flatten out the plait. Also displayed are the numerous kinds of 
plait made with diflerent numbers of straws by the women who 
would sit at their cottage doors acd even by shepherds who 
wanted to earn a little extra money as fbey watched their flocks. 


^ Ic cbe Parish Chest st 

*lo the Parish Cbesi sc SroHhsin 
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We can see the sttaw bonnets tb&t the bonnet sewet stitched 
by hand in hex home and the hat-blocking machinery that hat 
blockers kept in their kitchens. Lace-making is represented in 
the ffiuseum by a life-size model of a lace maker sitting in her 
Victorian parlour, She has her lace pillow on a stand in &ont of 
her with pins stuck in to mark the pattern on the parchment and 
carved and coloured bobbins to diiTexendate each thread. On the 
floor in a basket are other parchment patterns, more pins, 
scissors and thread. Beside her is a candle stool to give her liglu 
on dark evenings. The candle in die middle of the stool is 
surrounded by a number of glass bowls which concentrate the 
light into beams so that several lace makers at once could have 
shared die one candle with bet. 

In other museums there are workshops of other cra^men 
and women : at York there is a weaver’s cottage containing a 
band loom; at Blaise Castle, Btistol, there is a cooper’s work¬ 
shop, and at the Welsh Folk Museum at St. Fagan’s near Cardiff 
we can see a real basket-maker at work and a real wood turner 
making wooden spoons and bowls. Most local museums, even 
where they have not reconstructed actual workshops, have 
displays of local crafts: a particularly interesting one is at 
Bishop Hooper’s House, Gloucester where the Severn Fishery 
collections show traps, nets and spears (now illegal) for catching 
eels, salmon, lamprey, trout, pike and other river flsh. 

Luton Museum has a number of tools and objects made by 
local blacksmiths, carpenters and wbedweights. It is still possible 
in a few villages to visit a blacksmith ot carpenter and watch 
him at work but there are very few wheelwrights left as the 
carts and wagons that they m^e have to some estent been 
superseded by tractor-drawn vehicles. There is a model in the 
museum of a cart made by a wheelwright from a oeaxby village 
and it shows how each part was made with a special sort of wood. 
Near the model axe the wheelwright’s to^: bis adze for 
hollowing out the felloes ot wooden parts of the wheel’s circum¬ 
ference, his draw shave fox shaping the spokes and, for measuring 
the length of the dm, his txav^r—a wheel much like chose 
used nowadays for measuring distances on maps. 

Most local museums have some agdcultural implements, (Sec 
plate 7). It is usually possible, with the aid of these and of cau- 
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logucs of such folk museums as Alton, Gloucester, York and the 
new Museum of English Rurd Life at Reading, to build up a 
picture of the ^nnicg year before the ictroducdoa of large>scaie 
machinery. The year started at Michaelmas vhich'was the time, then 
as flov, wheo farms changed hands. October was the month in 
which winter wheat was sown, This was broadcast until well on 
into the nineteenth century when seed drin« into general 
use. Some seed was sown by hand from a seed Up hanging from 
the waist; other seed was sown &om a fiddle dHU^ a container 
with a bow which was drawn to and fro to cause the seed to 
drop out evenly. Beans were sown one by one in boles made by 
means of a dibber. After sowing, the seed was harrowed in ; a 
harrow, because it is light, is one of the few machines one stUi 
sees being drawn by horses. Also durii^ October the first 
ploughing for the spring com was done. A number of difiezenc 
kinds of single furrow plough were used and most of them were 
made entirely of wood. In parts of Susses ox ploughs were 
used until the beginning of the twentieth century and in Hove 
museum there is an ox yoke and a set of ox bells from Exceat 
farm near Eastbourne j other local museums quite hequently 
have oz shoes dispbyed. Where there were enclosures hedging 
and ditching was done in October; to-day we can still see the 
hedger at work in his leather apron and gloves. October was 
also a busy month for the stockman: the balance of grass-fed 
cattle and sheep were sold off and the remaining sheep were 
folded on to the stubble. 

By the end of the eighteenth century the scientific cultivation 
of turnips and clover allowed more stock to be kept over the 
winter but until then most of them had had to be sold or slaugh¬ 
tered in the autamn. In the months of November and December 
little could be done in. the fields except hedging and ditching 
but in the bams threshing was done tiiroughout the winter. 
Com was threshed by hand with a flail and winnowed in a sieve 
until the use of thwshcrs winnowers spread in 

the nineteenth century. In January the land for spring crops and 
for grass would have a second ploughing and in February and 
March the seed would be sown. In these months the shepherd 
had a busy time with lambs. By May milk {lom the cows, and 
in early days from the ewes as well, was in sufficient production 
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for there to be pleoty of vork for the dairyroii^ In butter 

aiod cheese, lo the £eld$ there eras wee^S and rolling to be 
done and the land had to be prepared for rumip sowing in June. 
June was also the month for hay-making ; rows of men with 
scythes moved ont across the held and laid the grass in swaths 
which had to be ‘ tedded * and turned with a fork to hasten their 
dryii^. Sheep washing and shearing was also done in June. 
In July hay-making and weeding continued and by now all the 
livestock had plenty of green food. Fallow ploi^hing la pce> 
paration for the autumn sowing went on. Li August and Se|^ 
tembcT the harvest as the climax of the farmer’s year. Crops 
were reaped by band with a sickle until the nineteenth century 
when reapers came into general use; women bound the sheaves 
with straw tied in knots which varied foom one locality to 
another. The work was heavy so everybody turned out to assist 
and the farmers encouraged their workers with ale and cider 
brought out ro the fields in special little barrels called harvest 
battels. The com was dried in stocks and then stacked. The 
thaccher thatched the stack to keep it dry until the time came 
for it to be threshed. It used to be the custom in some places to 
decorate die stack with com * dollies ’ made from the last stalks 
to be harvested. 

In every village there are people who remember some aspect 
of the old order. At Studham, Bedfordshire there was somebody 
who remembered when men went round ofieung their services 
in the winter to thresh wifo flails, and in another village someone 
will be found who can make a com dolly or a straw plait. It is 
always worth seeking out these people but they are fast dying 
cut, A few villagers have realiaed the old hand-cra f t s 
should not be forgotten and here and there exists a village 
museum which is trying to preserve the memory of them. Such 
a one is at Ashwell, Ke^oedshixe. It was started twenty or more 
years ago by two boys who collected old objects they found and 
k^t them in the wash-house at home. They were so keen about 
it that people gave them obsolete cools, and kitchen utensils 
belonging to thek gtandparents, so that the museum grew and 
soon became too big for the wash house. 

A rich man who had been bora in Ashwell realired that the 
boys were making a valuable collection, and he supplied enough 
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inooey £bt ^ oW house to be bought for the exhibits. This 
house WAS restored and ir now contains the collection of bygones. 
The boys ate grown up but one of them continues to add to 
the museum and to keep the labels up to date. Ashwell was 
ptimacUy an agticulrural village so the e^bits include spedmens 
of old farming implements but there are also the tools of the 
blacksmith and tiie carpenter who worked with the facmei and 
of the buihier> tiler» basket and rope maker. The village 

was in the area whete a Tcry unusual industry had developed: 
coprolltes or the fossilized dung of extina reptiles were dug 
out of the soil to be used for fertiliser. An interesting relic 
this local industry exhibited in the museum is a pair of deeping 
irons which used to be tied on to the boots of the diggers to 
enable them to walk up and down the slippery poles over the 
pits where the copiolites were dug. 

Farm labourers and craftsmen provided the bulk of the 
population in a village but we must not fo^et that there were 
always a fow people from the professional and land-owning 
classes. Some of these we shall meet when we come to consider 
the organization of the village buc one man, the schoolmaster, 
might be mentioned here. The eighteenth-century schoolmaster 
is well described by Goldsmifo in Tin Destrfed VilUgi. 

' A man s e ver e he was, and stem to view ; 

I knew him well, every truant knew; 

Well had the boding tremblers leacn’d to trace 
The day’s disasters in his morning face. 

Yet he was kind ; or if severe in aught. 

The love he bote to learning was in fault/ 

Goldsmith makes a useful man to have in the village because 
not only could he write and calculate bus 

* he could measure, t erm s and tides presage, 

And e’en the story ran that he could gauge/ 

There was, in fact, no knowing what he could not do. 

ViiLAcsE Organization 

The affurs of the village were administered by the Parish 
Vestry and its officers. The Vestry was established at least as 
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fi^ly ts the fourteenth ceocury fot eccleslasdcftl and from 
the sixteenth century, when the manoxiil and hundred courts 
tpete dcca^g, it began to take over dvil duties as tpcU. It 
originally included all the inhahicaots of the parish but in some 
pla^ tlw Vestry ■was ‘ select *; that is to say it consisted only 
of a group of inhabitants. By gradual stages piorislon of arms, 
maintenance of the local highway, dealing with die local poor 
and the making of by-laws, came under die auspices of the Vestry. 
It assessed, levied and coatroUed the expenditure of the churA 
rate, the poor race and the highway rate, and had a share in the 
appointment of Churchwardens, Constables, Waywardens and 
Overseers of the Poor. 

The minute books and the account books of the Vestry and 
of the parish officers give most interesting details of the way in 
which village life was organized and it is worth studying some of 
them in demii 

The Churchwardens played a la^ part in village life. They 
were unpaid and there were usually two of them : one appointed 
by the vicar and one elected by the people each year. Their 
duties were to go to the Archdeacon’s Court twice a year to 
report on the running of the church, to maintain the church 
building and himishings and sometimes to perform various 
civilian duties such as paying, under an Elizabethan Act, for the 
destruction of vermin. They were able to charge a fate on the 
possessions of the inhabitants of the parish, usually threepence 
or sixpence but sometime ninepence or a shilling in the pound 
and they had to keep an account to show how the money was 
spent. Medieval account books are rare but later ones are fairly 
common; those of Studham, Bedfordshire,^ for instance, date 
&om 1750. 

It is interesting to see what kind of people became church¬ 
wardens and who audited the accounts. If we take the years 
i7}^iS;o at Studham we hnd that the fiist two churchwardens, 
one of whom was a * gent held office for twenty years and that 
the auditors always Included at least one ‘gent*. From 17S0 
onwards the vicar appeared, at first intermittently and then 
reguJacly, as an auditor. After 1S19, when there was an Act 
requiring a chairman and signed minutes, the vicar not only took 
' la the Paxisb Cba* at Scudham. 
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the chair but copied all the accounts as well, and payments to 
someone else for writing ceased. After about 1770 the church¬ 
wardens went in family pairs for several decades : Ephraim and 
then Thomas Crawley, John Cooke followed by William Cooke 
and there were others. There was one illiterate churchwarden 
who could only make his mark. 

The accounts show each year a record of the wardens going 
about their business on behalf of the village. There are the 
expenses twice a year for the journey to Luton, Dunstable or 
B^ord to attend the Archdeacon’s Court There are the expenses 
at the Vestry M e etin g when the new wardens were elected and 
the accounts were audited. These meetings were held at the Bell 
Inn which still stands in the village, a^ the vestry members 
felt, as they were not paid for thdi work, that they were entitled 
to stand themselves a drink at tbe expense of the parish. A 
typical entry Is * paid for beer at the of tbe account 

three-shillings ’ in 176^. Other annual expenses included pay¬ 
ments for forms of prayer for occasions such as the death of 
George H, buying communion bread and wine, washing the 
surplice usually four times a year, bell ringing on Novernb^ 5 th 
and on special occasions such as the King’s proclamation in 
1761. Most of the accounts, however, were taken up with 
repairing the church. There were constant payments to the 
carpenter, blacksmith, bricklayer and glaxier and for beet for the 
various workmen. In 1774 the church was tough casted for 
7$. In 182J extensive repairs were necessary and money 
to be borrowed as not enough could be rals^ by the sale 
of the old lead* (lom the roof, disused timber and by the rate. 
Meanwhile the furnishings of the church were taken care of. In 
1765 a new Bible and Prayer Book were bought and nine years 
later two dozen new hassocks. In 1760 eleven-and-a-half yards 
of Holland cloth were bought for the surplice which apparently 
lasted until 1822 when the next entry for cloth for the surplice is 
made. 

The only entries for payments for the destruction of vermin 
at Studham were for sparrows of which an immense number 
seem to have been klU^. Threepence was paid per dozen and 

* Old lead &fcv) conulAed sHtcc aid ie some ate* a whole oev roof could be 
bougbr from cbe proceeds of eefling the ailTcs recoreeed b; rdining. 
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at the cik 3 of i8i^ pajz&ect was for twenty-three dozen 
<junflg the year. An analysis of Bedfordshire vermin 
paymcACs published by Luton Museum shows that in other 
parishes the destruction was mainly concerned with camxvoroos 
mammals such as fbz, otter, pine marten, pole cat, stoat, weasel 
and with harmless creatures such as moles and hedgehogs. The 
churchwardens evidently aided the game-keepers in exterminating 
aj^romals which might attack game. At Eaton Socon as many 
as siseen pine martens are accounted for, which is Interesting 
as they ate now locally extinct. The general destruction of 
camivotes has probably contributed to the increase of small 
rodents, such as mice and voles, which ate a pest to the hutoex 
and which were formerly kept down by stoats, weasels, and foxes. 
It is possible also dmt the present inctease of grey squlrtels 
inighf never have occurred if pine martcos bad not been exter¬ 
minated by persecution. 

The Overseers of the Poor were Important parochial ofilcers 
from 1601 until 1834 when their duties were taken over by 
Boards of Guardians responsible for parishes grouped under 
Unions. They were unprid officials chosen by the Vestry and 
appointed annually by the Justices of the Peace. 

There are no accounts of the Overseers of the Poor for 
Srudham but they are fairly common for other places and some 
extracts from the accounts of Anstey, Hectfozdriuie, i8ii-i8ai* 
may be taken as an example. The Overseers were responsible 
for looking after the poor in the workhouse and for giving relief 
to the poor outside the workhouse. There were a number of 
payments for clothes for the paupers in the workhouse: a shirt 
for Sam King, a sheet for Ann Perry, breeches £61 James Skiggs. 
Payrueats were made for coal and wood to heat rite workhouse. 
The paupers had to he occupied and calico was bought for 
Elizabeth Cotton to sew. When the paupers were ill the doctor 
was paid to come; when they died a coffin was bought for the 
body and payments were made for the bell to be tcdled at the 
funeral. 

Ac Anstey the payments indicate that a good deal of responsi¬ 
bility was taken for the paupers. George Ctabbe In The Village 
draws a picture of a workhouse in an eighteenth century parish 
^ le tbe H«rt£ordshuc RcMrd OSe<. 
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which makes ooe wonder what in practice these payments meant* 
He describes the tumbledown ^»nd stinking house and the miser* 
able people who ate forced to live there, orphans, widows, 
forsaken wives, the blind, the lame, the mad. He then goes on to 
tell of the su^erings of the sick pauper to whom the parish sent 
a quack doctor. 

The doctor: 

‘ Wears contempt upon his sapient sneer ; 

In haste he seeks the bed where Misery lies, 

Impatience mark’d in his averted eyes; 

And, some habitual queries hurried o’er, 

Without reply, he rushes on the door; 

His dcoopii^ patient, long inured to pain. 

And long unheeded, knows remonstrance vain; 

He ceases now the feeble help to crave 
Of man ; 2nd silent sinks into the grave.' 

Even a pauper cannot die without a priest but once again the 
agent sent to minister to his needs is not worthy of his caUing. A 
jovial hunting parson hurries in and out, intent only to get hack 
to his hounds and his horses. When the pauper finally ^ed and 
was carded in his bier up the hill to the church, 

* The busy priest, detain’d by weighoet care, 

Defers his duty dll the day of prayer; 

And waiting long die crowd retire, distress’d 
To think a poos man’s bones should lie unblessed.’ 

If Crabbe is right then we cannot always believe that the 
payments to die doctor btoughc solace to the paupers nor that 
even the pdest comforted them. However, all priests were not as 
bad as Crabbe’s priest. We know from the eighteenth-century 
diary of Parson Woodfi^rde that, though he spent much dme 
entertaining his friends, he was a kindly man ‘t^io made small 
gifts to the poor and gave them a dinner at Christmas. Goldsmith 
in Tie ViJlagf desedbed the ideal parson at whose 

bouse be g gars, vagrants and spendthrifts could find sanctuary. 

Another part of the work of the Overseers which has left 
records is that of the examination of paupets. They presented 
paupers to be examined in front of a Justice to see if they belonged 
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to th« pansh where the^ were claiming &id or if they could be 
sent somewhere el$e to be supported. Settlement orders are 
very common : one for Anstey in zySi^ shows that there was a 
couple with a child inhabiting Anstey without legal settlement 
and the Justice, ika eaaminatioo, ordered them to Weodon, 
Aostey being charged with the conTeyance. 

A pregnant woman whose child was likely to be bom a 
bastard cha^cable to the parish was a great liability in the 
eighteenth century: the law enabled her to charge a man with 
b^g the ^ther and the man had either to many her or to 
indemnify the parish. Sometimes the papers of the examination 
in ftoct the Justice survive : in 1784 there is one for Anstey^ 
in which a pregnant woman charges John Kinglass with having 
gotten a child by her, and makes her mark. Parson Woodfocde 
noted in his diary in 1787 ‘ married one Robert Asdck and 
Elixabeth Hewlett by license ... the man being in custody* 
foe woman being wifo child by him. The man was a long time 
before he could be prevailed upon to marry her when in the 
churchyard; and at the altar b^ved very unbecoming. It is 
very disagreeable to me to marry such persons.' 

The Overseers had not only to provide work for the adults 
in the workhouse but also to take steps to apprentice pauper 
duldren. Apprentice indentures are often found in foe padsb 
chest. At Anstey in 1749^ ^ pauper boy was apprenticed to leam 
‘ the art or way of a labovuer in husbandry ’ and four years later 
another was apprendeed to leam ' foe art ot trade of a glover *. 
Dickens in Ol'tvtr Twist gave a vivid descripuoQ of the pompous 
Beadle ot parish Constable Caking Oliver to be apprenticed to an 
undertaker who wanted a small pathetic-looking boy to act as a 
mule- Charles Kingsley in Tin Wattr Bakifs described the un¬ 
happy lot of pauper children apprenticed to chimney sweeps. 

The Constable was another imponanc voluntary parish ofBdaL 
His office went back even further fban the Middle Ages to Anglo 
SazoQ Coglaod. He was originaly chosen by the Manor Court 
but by the sixteenth century was appointed each year by the 
Justices on the nomination of the Vestry. He was a pan^ial 
officer until 185 S when he became a paid member of foe County 
Police Force. His primary duty was to cake care of the atrange- 
' To the HertfordaUre Recot^ Oftee. 
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ments for keeping WAtch and -wiird. He was in charge of die 
parish armour and had to otgaoize the muster of men which was 
the contcbudon of the parish to the milida. The Constable’s, 
Churchwardens’ and Overseers’ accounts are sometimes all In 
one book, as the/ are for instance for Northdeid, a place which 
was once a village but wluch is now part of the suburbs of 
Birmingham. Here in 1606 there were pa/ments for a double 
cannon, for repairing muskets and pikes, for bu/ing bullets and 
powder, for looking after arms and for repairing the archer/ 
butts. In i(Sa5 there are pa/meots of wages for trained soldiers 
and in 1676 Thomas Brind/le was given the meagre compensa* 
tion of sixpence after having had his arm shot off while traii^g. 

Duong the GvU War the Constable’s work was made more 
arduous, and at Upton, Nottinghamshire^ there is an interesting 
series of accounts showing the impact of the war on a 
village near Newark which was one of the centres of the scn^gle 
between Cavaliers and Roundheads. Soldiers going to and 
from the battle front passed through the village, often with their 
families, and the Constable ^equendy gave a little money. 
At the siege of Newark which began In 1 64^, the mlilrift men from 
Upton spent one pound and afterwards there were continual 
payments in kind to the Royalist garrison: pease, hay and rye 
were sent and three feather beds. The Constable also bad to 
provide billets for soldiers passing through. ‘For lodging a 
captain and two men four horses. His troops lay in our 
town and nobody would lodge him. I havli^ all my beds taken 
up before was fain to lodge him In my bed, one shilling.’ When 
the Roundheads occupied the village to increase the pressure on 
Newark, payments had also to be made to the Parliamentary 
army. But at the same the half-starved Royalist garrison 
made raids on the surrounding country for food. In t ^5 a 
watch was being kept on the church steeple. * For ale and 
tobacco for the watch on the church steeple eightpence In 
November 2645 the Scots came south to join in the assault on 
Newark and, as they lived off the land until Parliament voted 
them a giant, their assessment on the village was very heavy. 
The Upton Constable noted that he p^ £6^ 6s. 3d. in thirteen 

* Exnacts from Cpfl*table’< accouoB pobiubed ia Riifr To^Jaibtrs, tee 
UUiognpb;* 
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weeks. Riiall7 in 1646 die King came to terms with the Scots 
iiid viit foic^ to otdes the Newark garrison to capitulate. 
A^et that there was a constant stream of wounded soldiers 
through the visage, to each of whom the Constable gave a few 
pence. 

As we have seen above the Constable had considerable poor* 
law duties. He had to take paupers to be settled in other parishes 
and he often made payments to licensed beggars who were 
passing through the parish. Another of his duties was to make 
presentments at Quarter Sessions of Popish Recusants or 
Cadiolics who refused to go to Churdi of England services. At 
Northheld in 1625 the Constable notes that ‘ the 9th of May I 
was away all day from mine own house about the popish business 
straining for die subsidy searching for recusants which 
day it cost me... * and the amount is indicipherable. 

The Constable was able to arrest a wron^oer and keep him 
in the stocks or the roundhouse unril it was possible to bric^ him 
before a magistrate. In many villages the stocks where a man 
was held by his feet are still visible and in some places, such as 
Ashwell, Hertfordshire, the roundhouse is still to be seen. At 
NorthReld in 171} there is a payment for ' the tenders ’ for 
watching ail night over someone in custody. At Essendon, 
Hertfordshire, a pair of handcuffs and a lock were bought in 
1775 to make it easier to guard the wroQg<doers. There are 
payments at Nordifield for dealrng in 1774 with Bess Bates. It 
is not recorded what she had done but it cost shtpeoce to go to 
the Justice with her, three shillings and sapence to buy a whip< 
ping post, sixpence to pay someone to whip her and fburpence 
‘ spent at whipping her ’. 

The Justices were an indispensable part of a parish goven> 
inent. Their origin is medieval but they came into prominence 
in the sixteenth century when the Tudors developed local govern¬ 
ment. They played a great part la local life as the assessors of 
wages and prices eapedally of bread. They dispensed summary 
justice : it was to the Justice that the Constable presented his 
wrong-doers. They supervised the administration of the Poor 
Law; as we have seen they examined vagrants and cases of 
settlement, and it was to them that the Waywarden and the 
Constable were responsible. Tb^ powers were in fact consider- 
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able Aad theit irresponsible misuse of them was satirized in the 
eighteenth century by Fielding, SmoDect and others. In Joseph 
Ajtdrfvs Fielding describes a Justice both drunk and ignorant 
who abused the prisoners before hearing what had happened. 
On the whole however, the Justices were substantial squires, 
rich enough to be above comiptioa and anaous to stand well 
with their neighbours. 

We have seen that there ate a number of different Vln d^ of 
sources to use in the construction of a picture of village life in the 
past. It is not enough to study the ages of the surviving build¬ 
ings ; this is only a beginning to the much fuller study of the 
life of the people. The objects used in the buildings have to be 
sought in museunis ; the kind of people who lived there have to 
be traced in the local records. Our aim should always be to ^ 
to get as close as possible to the actual people whose lives we are 
trying to re-create. Sometimes the neatest we can get is a general 
description in some poem or novel. Sometimes we can find the 
inventory of the belongings of a person who actually lived there. 
Sometimes we can trace a ianuly of local ccafcsmen whose names 
appear in the registers and perhaps in the account books and 
whose tools are in the museum. What wc Hud out d^>ends on 
our exploration of local sources and on out application of 
general mafcrfal to out locally. 


SOME BUILDINGS TO LOOK OUT FOR IN A VILLAGE 

Castle or Great House 5 See Chapter j : inn with femily name, family 
fbuodadons of almshouse or schooL 

Chureb \ See Chapter 4 : chapels and facoQy memorials: ticbe bars. 
Medieval priest’s boose or later rectory, lychgate, tombstones of 
villagers. 

Mmot or other iarff bouse : sixteeatb or seventeenth century, timber 
framed, gabled mulliooed windows ; eighteenth century, brick or 
stone, hipped roof, pillared potdeo. 

farmhouses : architecture as above: dairy, barn, oast house, pigeon 
house. 

Cotlafft and shops of cr^tsmen and labourers : forge of blacksmith, saw 
pit of carpenter, topewalk of topemaker. 

Mill and hammer pond, old millstones somerimes used for paving. 

Ian, tavern, alehouse. 
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Muket cross or CDAtkct ball. 

Almshouse, school, voikhousc. 

Lock'Up, stocks, piUoiy, vhippiog'posc. 

Well, pond, green. 

SOME USEFUL SOURCES TO BE FOUND IN THE COUNTY 
RECORD OFnCE 

Eogravugs or ecchii^ of important buildings such as church or 
manor. (Occasionally in Museum or Public Library). 

Terder of church or manor: exact description of prope^. 

Inventory of church possessions, espedstly at Refounatioo but many 
later ones. 

Inventory of landotrner or fsrmet. 

Dianes and letters of local people, plans of local houses. 

Mdpt: Enclosure map, Time map, Estate map. 

Pmti RteffrJs: Vestry minutes, C^urchvnrdens' accounrs. Constable’s 
accounts, Overseer of high'«ay*s accounts, Poor lAtv records 
including overseer’s accounts, orders of settlement, iaventonea of 
paupers, examination of vagrants, a^rentlce iodeocutes. 


SOME BYGONES TO LOOK FOR IN MUSEUMS 

HOUSEHOLD EQUIPMENT 

uttiuilf : Chimney crane or swinging borixontal bar fixed to 
the fireplace and supporting adjustable banger. 

Spit for roasdng meat: one prong, two prong, basket or cradle, 
some mechanic^y op^ted dog, or ^u^t, or clock. 

Jack for suspending joint vemcally in firont of smaller fire, often 
had screen or hastecer. 

Lazyback, suspended on a hanger; by pressing down handle 
ker^e automatically tipped forward. 

Earthenware pan for heading bread, hutch for storing flour, 
oven peel or ioDg'handled spa^ for removing bread from oven, 
pasoy moulds. 

Fire 4 ogs to support logs, iron fire back to protect brick chimney; 
adjastaole toaster, egg tuner, salt box, spice box, spice mill, sugar 
nippers. 

Wooden tubs and vac for salring meat, wooden pestle and mortar 
for pounding meat for mince or paste. 

Copper for cooking and wine-making as well as foi washing. 
Spinning wheel, yarn winder, hand loom, shuttle, bobbins. 
U^thg: rushlight holder, candJesrick, bom lantern, oil lamp, 
oil lantern, snu^, extinguisher. 
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Wasbini : Maogld, bos iroo* goffsrine iron, woodeo wash tub, 
oirved imngBag boards and vasl^g aoUies. 

Tahlevart : Wooden and pewter plates, dishes and bowls, bom 
mugs and spoon, pewter mugs and tanlcaxds, blue and white 
c hina. 

Fumiturt : dresser, settle, stick-back chairs, chests, fbu-postet 
bed, comer cupboard, hutch cupboard, table, benches. 

Dairy : Wooden cbum, scales, cheese press, butter moulds, 
buna pats, markers, rollers, yoke (ot buckets, milking stool, 
measures, cheese vat, tin skii^ers. 

SnwMg: Casks, mash tub, mash stick, keeler (wooden tub), 
wilch (wicker, bottle-like object acting as a strainer) skimmers 
and scrainets, alt stool on which case rested, beer mulict for 
warmir^ beer. 

Farmhi ^: Wooden plough, fiail, hummeler for threshing 
barley, sickle, scythe with grease horn and bag of sand for sharpen* 
ingit, dibber for sowing beans, fiddle drill and seedlip for sowing 
broadcast, bird scarer, ox yoke and ox shoes, wagons and carta, 
drench horn for dosing cattle, and mallet for bleeding 

horses, turnip peck and moppet, com dolly, hardest battel, harrow, 
drill, chad’ cactec, cultivator, winnowing machine. 

$bephetd*s crook, shears, sheep bells, branding iron, hurdles. 
Hedger’s bill*hoo!^ slasher, draining scoop, weedgrubbec, thistle 
spud. 

GIAFTSMEN 

biaeksmith : Tools included hammer, anvil, tongs; he made 
trivets, fire irons, window casecoents, gates, iron tires for wagons, 
and mended agricultural machinery. 

Sbo€iffg smith : Made horse shoes and doctored horses; tools 
included gag, fleam, tooth extraaor. 

Wbtelvri^t'. Tools included traveller or wheel for measuring 
rim, adze, jack, spokeshave; he made carts, wagons and ladders. 

Coaptr in afUn eamhiasd with Tools included 

short handled curved adze, side axe; he made chums, milk pails, 
wash cubs, wooden bowls, butter tubs, cheese vats, salting tubs, 
casks for beer and dder. 

Rape makari Raw material was hemp, flax or jute; made bell 
ropes, sash cord, fishing line, etc. 

CobbUr modi as vtU as mndtd boats and shots: Tools included last 
or model of foot, knives, welt prickec, pattern awls, two-sided 
flat-faced hammer. 
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SaJdUr : Tools inclnded—avl ot spiked wheel for marking sdtehes, 
needles, waxed thr^, wooden clamp oc saddle horse, saddle 
tree; he made and mended saddles, harness, collars, stops, belts. 
HifrMe maktr : Tools included short>bandIed axe, hammet, bill 
book, draw knife; be made hurdles mainly out of ash; seven 
ledges fot pigs, six ledges for sheep. 

i)Asht maker : Raw material was osier or in some places rushes; 
tools i ncluded bearing iron, bodkin, shears, kni^ blocks for 
squared work. 

CraPmen in bmidin^ : locluded mason, bncklayer, carpenter, 
plasterer, tiler, thatches (who also thatch^ sicks). 
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THE TOWN 

For the study of towos there is e rsriety of coatempomy 
msteml to consult. Most towns h&ve some old buildtags, 
museum specimens, newspapers, diiectocies and guide books. 
In usii^ them for the purpose either of pledog together the 
story of the development of a tow n or of cxeadcg a picture of a 
town at a certain pedod in its history, there are several general 
points to bear in mind. 

The site of a town is always worth consideting as it may have 
had an effect on Its history. Rye (Susses), situated on a hill and 
surrounded on three sides by water was in an admirable defensive 
positiort and was a ffouzishing port until the sea receded aod 
tendered the dvei unnavigable except for the smallest craft. 
By this time its defensive site was a restriction on building 
development rather than an advantage, so Rye has always 
remained a small town. The industrial development of towns was 
sometimes directly due to their geograpldcal positions. Sheffield 
had millstone grit for knife grinding, the cotton towns of 
Lancashire were near coalfields; and the iron industry developed 
in the eighteenth century in south Yorkshire and Derbyshire 
because there was not only iron ore but also wood for charcoal 
smelting when elsewhere it had been exhausted. 

A good deal can be found out about the growth of towns by 
studyir^ the modem distribution of buildings of different dates 
in conjimcdon with modem town plans street names. Where 
possible they should be compared with older town plans, views 
and paintings, but even without these much can be done. 

First of all we can usually End on a town plan the nucleus of 
streets crossings north to south and east to west and possibly 
round those the line of the town wall sometimes preserved in 
street names. The number and siae of the medieval churches 
the street names marking sices of monastery, priory or castle 
will give an idea of the importance of the town in the Middle 
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Agfis. The position of e large monastic or secular estate some- 
tinies prevented a town &om expanding. The original town of 
Bristol was on a promontory with a river on two sides; it 
could not expand to the north because of monastic estates so it 
developed south across the river where the great fourteenth- 
century church of St. Mary Reddiffe still testifies to the success 
of the expansion- Domestic buMi^ of medieval or even 
sixteenth- and seventeenth-century date are rare in most towns 
but occasionally they can be found by looking at the backs of 
houses. Sometimes a timber-riamed or gabled house has been 
fronted in riie eighteenth century with a Georgian facade to make 
the street look more symmetric. Sometimes also an old house 
can be found above a modern shop front. 

The medieval nucleus of a town, even when the houses have 
gone and only the plan remains, is usually rather a huddle with 
alleys leading oS from the High Street. In the eighteenth 
century, when many towns expanded because of better toad- 
connections between them, faster coaches and, in some places, 
the rise of industry, the tendency was to build wide streets. 
Houses were often grouped into harmonious sc^uares and cres¬ 
cents and can easily be rccogolacd by their classical axchltecruie. 
On the plan they can be detected by street ii» Tn<^g and inn names 
recalling battles or national heroes of the time. 

The expansion in the nineteenth century which ^me as a 
result of canal and railway communications and the increased 
development of industry, very often led to the gardens of the 
large houses in the centre of the town being built over. Therefore 
yon may £nd behind dne eighteenth century houses, ted buck 
slum courtyards. It also resulted in an enormous expansion in 
the suburbs. This can be followed, as in the eighteendi century, 
by the architecture of the houses, the dates of the foundations 
of the churches and chapels (in Kelly*s Directory) and the 
of the streets and inns. There was often considerable develop¬ 
ment round the railway station where the new Railway Hotel 
took away the custom from the eighteenth-century coaching 
inns on the mflin toads. 

With some idea of the growth of the town it is possible to 
start collecting information on the most interesting periods in 
its history. The topographical writers can be coopted for 
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desctiptioQs of the to ^: Lelaod foe the sixteenth, Fiennes 
for the seventeenth, Defoe for the eighteenth and Cobbett for 
the early cineteench centuries. The public library and the 
museum tan be searched for the topographical views and 
paintings dut were probably made in the early nineteenth 
century before most of the old buildings were swept away, and 
for early guide-books, newsp$4>eis and trade directories wluch 
usually date from the late eighteenth century- Guide-books 
contain descriptions of the antiquities of the town, its amenities 
and chief trades and a map. Local newspap^, some of which 
began in die eighteenth century, ate often mainly concerned with 
reports of London news but usually diey have local advertise¬ 
ments and accounts of public meetings as well Trade directories 
arc mosdy concerned with the details of the tradesmen in the 
town but sometimes they have a few general remarks on the 
state of the town also. 

The town museum besides having pictures and plans may 
also have a few relevant specimens; for instance tools or 
machinery of die local trade, examples of crafts and manufactutes 
or even reconstructed workshops of craftsmen. 

It may seem that we are concentrating on the later develop¬ 
ments of towns to the exclusion of the earlier growth. This is 
done deliberately, partly because there are so many books already 
on the antiquities of towns and partly because the later periods 
arc a great deal more fouitful for the non-specialist- Few towns 
have many medieval buildings apart from the churches which 
we have already studied in Chapter 4, and even fewer have 
medieval museum specimens. The medieval records are all in 
Latin and even where they are translated are very dilHcuit to 
follow. For later periods we can use descriptions and illus¬ 
trations of town and people instead of havii^ to interpret legal 
proceedings and constitutional documents, as we have to for the 
Middle Ages, in order to find out how people lived. 

Towns like York and Lricester have been occupied continu¬ 
ously as towns for many centuries and have altered considerably 
each in their own way, but they retain many features of their 
past Both York and Leicester were tribal capitals taken over 
by the Romans and made into towns; they each have R.oman 
buildings and Roman sperimens in their museums and could be 
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Studied a$ Roman towns in the way wc saw in Chapter a. Each 
also has considerable medieval remains. York, as the seat of the 
archbishopric, has mote chan Leicester, but even in Leicester 
there is enough material to make a study of the town in the 
Middle Ages. A medieval town was fortiSed with a wall and 
gates: at York we can sail see them but at Leicester we can only 
find the line of them on the street plan and be reminded of their 
existence by various street names. The river Soar bounded 
Leicester on one side, the northern walls ran along what is now 
Sanvey Gate,^ the eastern walls along Church Gate and the 
southern walls along Horseto Street. Many medieval towns 
grew up round a castle : at York there is still a Norman mound 
with the remains of a medieval castle on top; at Leicester the 
castle mound is still to be seen and behind the seventeenth 
century brick ^^ade of the courthouse there is a fourteenth- 
century cellar. Medieval towns were remarkable for the number 
of religious buildings which grew up within York has a 

^mous minster and a large number of medieval churches, a 
college for chantry priests, St. Anthony*! Hall which belonged 
to a religious guild, and a ruined abbey. Leicester has several 
medieval churches, the site of the abbey and one or two street 
names commemorating the sites of c^er foundations: for 
instance Blackftiar*s Lane, and Friar Lace where the Grey 
Friars were. York was a centre for the wool trade in the Middle 
Ages and though the medieval Guildhall was burnt in the last 
war there still exist the halls of the two great trading companies 
the Merchant Taylors and the Merchant Advenmters and some 
medieval houses. Leicester still has its medieval Guildhall but 
has lost its medieval houses.^ 

In this brief comparison between the main medieval features 
of these two towns we can see that, although the cathedral city 
of York has a great deal more to show, it is possible even in a 
manufacturing town such as Leicester, to get some idea of what 
it was like in the Middle Ages by iookl^ at a modem street 
plan and by studying the street names. 


* G«te ftotn jm/, laeet aod noduag co do wlrh the modern 

word a*te. 

• FM buUdiop tod contecDpooiy qootadoaa Ldcesccx Me CoUn EQu’e 

ia L^leuttr. 
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Whcxc town records have been ttaoslaced and published,' 
as they have at Leicester, it is possible co get some idea of how a 
town was organized in the Middle Ages. The guild at Leices t e r , 
as in most other places, kept a monopoly of the trade—in this 
case wool—in the of a brotherhood. The brothers were 

exempted £com the tolls payable by strangers, and saf^uaxded by 
regulations that strangers’ wool might only be sold to guUdsmen 
and that only guildsmen could retail. Hie wool packers 
and washers worked only for guildsmen, and the looms and 
dyedes were kept exclusively for their use. Within the guild, 
standards were kept up by the guild court which enforced its 
rules by fines, banishment and forbidding the exercise of craft; 
memb^ had to have thelx goods examined to see if they were 
of the correct standard and weight, and to lessen the chance of 
con^etidon £com outside they could only trade at certain times 
and places. 

To provide a background for the medieval buildings of a 
town it is always worth looking in the museum for pottery, dies, 
pewter a nd leather of the period, it is also worth finding out 
if there is a topographical description which is relevant. Leland’s 
desaiptioQ of Leicester about 15 contains several references to 
medieval buildings which have since disappeared and gives an 
idea of the appearance of the town. ‘ The whole town of Leicester 
at this time is builded of timber... the walls of St. Mary’s abbey 
be three quarters of a mile about.... The G«y Friars of Leicester 
stood at the end of the Hospital of Mr. Wigeston.... The castle 
standing near the west bridge is at this time a thing of small 
estimation... ’ Leland goes on to say that there were no high 
walls left and that they were probably destroyed in Henry II’s 
time. He describes the collegiate church of the Newarke, of 
which there is now only the much altered chantry house left, and 
mentions an almshouse witlun the Coll^;e. He goes on to 
mention the Blackftdats on an island in the Soar, and several 
bridges, one with seven or eight arches of stone not unlike the 
medieval bridge at Aylestoae just outside l^cestex. 

After the end of the Middle Ages the histories of York and 
Leicester cease to be parallel T^ cloth industry, which had 

of LoKtHtr. ^ Sliddle Ages xo SeTeateeatb 

CoeiMty. 
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made Yosk bo piospetous in the Middle Ages, moved out o£ the 
town into the villages which were later to become the great 
maflufaccutiog towns of Leeds, Huddersfield and HaSfei. 
These places had the advantage of fast-flowing streams which 
could be harnessed to speed up the process of fulling, and so 
people moved out to them and York did not grow into a manu¬ 
facturing town. It did not reg^n its great economic importance 
until the nineteenth century when the zailways made it again the 
route centre it had been earlier. Leicester, on the other hand, 
began to develop into an industrial town dter the introduction 
of the stocking frame knitter at the end of the seventeenth 
century. This first industry was established without power and 
for a long time production was not crowded into factories; men 
continued to work in their own homes, though with material 
and hnxnes belonging to their employers. Leicester was therefore 
saved from slums but not from acres of mean cottages. 

Defoe, writing in X724, showed the diflereoce between the 
two towns. He d«crihed York as a fine town with splendid old 
buildup but * here is no trade except such as depends on the 
confluence of the gentry.* Leeds had taken the place of York 

economically and had a large cloth market which Defoe described 

in detail. At Leicester he said * they have a considerable manu¬ 
facture carry’d on here and in several market towns round for the 
weaving of stockings by frames, and one would scarce think it 
possible that so small an article of trade could employ such 
multitudes of people as it does.’ Cobbett, writiog al^ut 1830, 
described the miserable state of the stocking-frame workers a 
century later. ‘ Look at those hovels, made of mud and straw, 
bits of glass, or of old cast windows, without frames or hii^es 
ftcquently, but merely stuck in ihc mud wall- Enter then and 
look at the bits of chairs or stools, the wretched boards tacked 
together to serve as a table •, the floor of pebble, broken brick or 
the bare ground ; look at the thing called a bed and survey the 
rags on the backs of the wretched inhabitants.’ 

The stocking-frame workers rioted in 1773 and 1787 and 
att e mpted to destroy machinery which they thought would 
depdve them of their scanty earnings. In 1832 the Ltuff/fr 
CbromcU^ printed an account of the distress of the &ame-work 

' Briti»b MuMUOl KewspAper libnr)*. 
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koittas who met it the Arms to peddoa ParUamect. 

Theii wages were onl7 seven shillings a week. Many had to 
•work sutteen hours a day and then to ask for parochial relief. 
Owiog to temporary depressions they had to take work at any 
price and ofmo it was degrading employment in the workhouse. 
There were no riots in 18^2 but ten years later serious Chartist 
riots broke out. Fomicatdy in 184^ the invention of the hand- 
riveticd, as opposed to the band-sewn, boot gave the artisans an 
alternative employment in of depression and absorbed the 
men while the new hosiery factories were employing more and 
more women. Elastiosided boots came into fashion just at this 
tim^ and, as Leicester already made elastic webbing as a branch 
of the hosiery industry, it was able to develop this trade. 

Most towns have a number of eighteenth- and early nine¬ 
teenth-century buildings. For instance, if in Leicester we search 
among the acres of mean red brick streets and the towering 
factory chimneys, we can find quite a number of earlier buildings, 
Eighteenth-century brickwork can be distinguished from that of 
a later period because the early bricks •were made locally and were 
smalier. Before the mid-nineteenda century many Leicester 
houses were roofed with SwithJand slates. These can be dis- 
tbguished from later Welsh slates because they were hand cut and 
irregular in shape and also because they are graded in size 
increasing from the ridge to the eaves. Stucco houses usually 
date from the first half of the nineteenth century. High Cross 
Street contains a fine mid-eighceench-ceatury brick house with a 
pillared and pedimented doorway; and New Walk, which 
was laid out in 178 j, contains a few stucco itegency houses with 
oroamental iron laillogs. The coaching inns are represented by 
the Bell Hotel, eighteenth-century factories by Donneythotpe 
and Company, Nonconformist chapels by the eighteenth-century 
Great Meeting House in Bond Street and the nineteenth-century 
'Pork Pie’ chapel in Belvoir Street, and Regency planned develop¬ 
ment by Cmscent Cottages at the top of King’s Street, in most 
towns similar buildings can be found. Leicester, like many other 
places, has an eighteenth-century house furnished in contem¬ 
porary style and open to the public. 

Some towns have good museum material to illustrate their 
past life. York is justly celebrated for its wonderful Castle Folk 
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Museum which includes a feconstrocted street of shops. We 
can go into the tallow dip factory and see the candles hanging 
over the great troughs of fat, or into the sweet shop and see rows 
of jars containing brightly coloured sweets and we can even smell 
the smell of home-made sweets because the museum staff have 
thought to put a stick of cinnamon behind the counter. There is 
a piinter, a book-seller, a wine mcrdiant, an apothecary, a watch 
and dock maker, a glass maker, a silversmith and many others to 
illustrate the vanery of trades in York in the Georgian and 
Regency periods. In the old Debtors* Prison are a number of 
reconsuucced workshops of, among others, brush, comb and 
day pi^ makers, tanner, printer, whedwright, gunsmith, 
blacksmith and cutler. 

Altogether York has a collection of material which makes the 
study of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries easy. It has 
further the Railway Museum, containing twelve actual engines 
and many small eshibits demonstrating sigoalUng and so on. 
But other towns, though they have not the variety abundance 
of material that there is in York, often have their own local trade 
well represented. Norwich, in the Bridewell Museum, has 
displays of a number of local indusuies with old and new products 
and tools side by side. Like York, Norwich was originally a 
great centre of the textile indusCry and in the museum are dis¬ 
played hand-looms, winders, spools, wool combs and teasle- 
frames with photographs showing modem factory methods for 
comparison. To-day Ac biggest trade of the city is boot and shoe 
manufacture and there are also old-fashioned cobbler’s tools 
displayed. In the Casde Museum, Norwich, there i$ a good 
exhibit showing the methods of manufacture of eighteenth- 
century porcelain made in East Anglia. Leicester, in the Newarke 
Houses Museum, shows a reconstruction of part of a street 
containing a stocking-frame knicter’s cottage and a cobbler’s 
shop. Near the museum is the reconstructed workshop of a 
watch and clock maker whose family gave up work in 19; i 
after having worked in Leicester for two hund^ years. These 
towns and many others have in their museums specimens of old- 
fashioned cooking utensils, such as we described In the chapter 
on the village, and very often prints and engravings of the town 
as well. Flower’s engravings of Leicester, whiA were made 
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ftboQt 1S26, show places such as the Blue Boai Inn and the 
Shambles which have since disappeared, and from one of the 
pictures a small diorama of a street in the early nineteenth century 
has been constiucied. (See plate 8.) 

^e baTe coosldeied some of the things that we can find out 
about an old town whether it be a cathedral city like York or a 
manufacturing town like Leicester. It will be intetestlng there¬ 
fore to study in mote detail the giowth of two very diBerent 
towns, Birmingham and Brighton, which have matenal of 
another kind to offer. Both were relatively unimportacc until 
the eighteenth century when they sprang into prominence for 
two quite diifesent reasons : Birmingham because of its indus¬ 
trial development, and Brighton because of its tourist trade. 
It is worth while examining the causes for these developments, 
which are common to other towns besides these rwo, and also to 
tty to find out what these towns were like in the eighteenth 
century before they reached the period of their biggest growth In 
the nineteenth century. 

Birmingham^ was classed in Domesday Book as a manor, 
slightly smaller fhan the adjoining manors of Aston, Selly Oak 
and Erdiogtcn which it later absorbed, it was granted a market 
in ii 66 f ttclier than the other villages, and in 1251 an annioal 
four day fair. By the fourteenth ceomry, according to the 27 
subsidy return, it was already a market town. When Leland 
visited the town in about 1^40 the industries that were to make 
it fiunous were already established. ^ There be many smiths In 
the town that use to make knives and all manner of cutting 
tools and many lorimers that make bits and a great many nailors. 
So tliat a great part of the town is maintained by smiths. The 
smiths there have iron out of Staffordshire and Warwickshire and 
sell coal out of Stafibrdshire.’ X^eland also mentions the fact that 
there was only one parish church, which shows that, in contrast 
to York, Leicester or Norwich with their many medieval churches, 
Birmiagham was quite a small place. This church was St. 
Martin’s which still exists though it was almost entirely recon- 

* For brief outline of History of Riwningham coat^Aiog »ome cofiteaporary 
illu*TTado(i* end quoUtjoa& kc 0<r *94}* FubH»bed by C^buiy 

firothen. 

For detailed hiteory, tee B. K. Dene. Tie 9f vhieh has 

mesy lUustniiooi, 1894 . 
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structed in the nineteenth centory. These ate now within the 
botuds of Binoingham sevecal medieval diuiches but they 
belonged to the surtoonding viliages which in the Middle Ages 
were quite separate. 

Bimunghaxn was never a medieval town in the sense dut 
Yotk and Leices tet were. It had no all-powetfol guild to restrict 
the entry of strangers and to keep a monopoly of trade in the 
“handg of a few and it had no town corporation until xSjS. The 
edect of this is well summed up In a note on aview of Birmingham 
published in xyja* * Birmingham is neither a borough nor a 
corposadon but remains what it was before the Norman Conquest, 
only a lordship. Nevertheless by the industry and ingenuity of 
its inhabitants and the advantage of its being an open, free place 
of trade, it is become famous for the vast quantities of iron and 
brass, besides thread and leather etcetera manufactured here and 
risen to a competition with any of the flourishing towns of 
England.* 

A plan of Bizmiaghaxn made in 1731 gives us an opportunity 
to see bow it had expanded since t^ Middle Ages. The ez> 
pansion was not round die Digbeth and Dectend area which 

was coo marshy, hut was norrhward on the hiJJ. Old Square, 

Upper Priory and Lower Priory marked, then as now, a resi> 
d^tial area where once the medieval priory of St Thomas 
stood. St. Philip’s Church, now the cathedral, was built on the 
hiTl in 1713 and fashionable suburbs had grown up round it. 
The sixteenth-century Grammar School is shown in New Street 
and pnblic baths at Ladywell. In the seventeenth ontury 
Birmingham had been exempt from the Five Mile Act and so 
became a refuge for Nonconformists, and the subsequent growth 
of dissent is represented on the plan by the Meeting House in 
New Meeting Street and the Baptists’ meeting house in New 
Street. Masshouse marked the site of the Roman Catholic 
church which was ruined in the i 8 8 revolution. The beginnbgs 
of factory development are marked by Kettlet’s steelhouse in 
Steelhouse Lane and by Careless’s stcelhouse in Coleshill Streec. 
Yet in spite of all this development the town was atill small. 
The almdiouses and the site for building at the bottom of Steel- 
house Lane were the furthest development in that direction and 
at the other side of the town the moated manor houses and 
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parsonage were still shown. Near St. Martin’s, the centre of the 
old towQ» stood the shambles and the market cross. In the East 
Prospect, or view of die town, published in 1732, the impression 
is even more rural. Cattle, sheep and horses graze in the meadows 
down the rivet and the old many-arched bridge at Deiitead is 
shown. (See plate ^.) 

By the end of the eighteenth century Birmingham had grown 
considerably. There are two early Directories of the town^ 
which together give an idea of what it was like then. Many of 
the common household objects which appear in £ne arts museums 
were being made in Birmingham by this time. The Directory for 
1770 gives a list of streets and the names and trades of those 
living in them and, at the end, a note describing the work of some 
of the principal trades : for example : thirty-three brass founders 
who made sconces, cabinet handles, escutcheons, hinges, cloak 
pins; forty-four shoe buckle makers; e^hey-three makers of 
buttons of gilt, plate, silver, lacquer, pinchbeck, glass, horn, 
ivory, pearl; thirty-eight gun and pistol makers; forty-five 
platers of buckles, spurs, bridle bits, stirrups; forty-oight ‘ toy 
makers ’ working in metal or sometimes tortoiseshell and making 
among other thbgs, seals, tweezers, toothpick cases, smelling 
bottles, snufi boxes, filig ree inkstands and tea caddies. As well 
as all these people engaged in manufacture there were all the 
usual tradesmen one would expect to find in a town: baker, 
butcher, pastry-cook, grocer, confectioner, shoemaker, barter, 
tailor, cooper, mason and maltster. 

The Directory of 1777 is interesting because it describes the 
state of the town at that time. It was two miles long including 
the hamlet of Deritend, about the same in breadth, and lay In the 
shape of a half moon. There were estimated to be 7000 houses 
and 40,000 inhabitants as well as many visitors. The wxitei of 
the Directory explains the prospeiicy of the town. * The trade 
of this place has greatly the advantage over any other in the 
kingdom ... as a pair of buckles, a watch chain, a sword hilt 
etc., which are worth from one pound to five pounds when 
finished and some a great deal more, can be made from materials 
which were not originally worth one penny.* Later on he says, 

‘ This town being no corporation, is governed by two baillifis, 
<Io tbe fiotiib MoMist lo Uut fditicna. 
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two comtables md a headborough^ aod i% £re« fot aa^oe to 
come and settle in it, which contiibuces not a little to the incre as e of 
its trade, builduigs and inhabitants/ The public biuldit^ ba/^ io- 
creased by this time: the medieral spire of St Martin’s did the Re¬ 
naissance tower of St. Philip’s bad been joined by St Maty’s and 
St Bartholomew’s, and St Paul’s chapel was being built. T bcf c 
were six Noncoofocmlst xneeting houses including one fot 
Quakers. A Church of England s^ol and a Dissenting school 
had come to share the education of the children with King 
Edward’s School. For entertainment there were two theatres 
both of which the writer says were shut because of a disagree¬ 
ment between them, and the VauThah Gardens at Dudd^ton 
which had a bowling green and a bill lard table and held musical 
entertainments in the summer. The newspaper Aris 
mentions bull baiting as another form of entertainment as late 
as 1798 and there is still a street in Birmingham named The Bull 
Ring. At the newly erected * Hotel ’ concerts and balls were 
held in the winter but it was not yet furnished as an inn, which 
tiie writer rbi^lfg may have been due to lack of funds. 

The poor were catered for in the workhouse in Iich£eld 
Street and sb: hundred pounds a year was raised by le^s for the 
care of them. In the AHf Gaz^tif in 1791 there was an advertise¬ 
ment put in by the overseers of the poor fot the return of thirty 
husbands who run away and left their families as a charge on 
the parish. Among them were brass founder, blacksmi th, button 
burnisher, button chafer, button tinisher, button turner, brass 
candlestick maker, joiner. They are described In detail and &om 
the descriptions we get a glimpse of some of the men we might 
have seen in die streets in the late eighteenth century. There was 
a gun finisher * about five feet two inches lugh, twenty-two years 
old, strong man, black hair curled, pale complexion, stoops in the 
shoulders; had on light drab coat, dowered waistcoat and 
corduroy breeches.’ The people of Birmingham had also begun 
to responsibility for the sick. A hospi^ was begun in 1767 
but was not yet finished owing to lack of subsetiptiocs. A hospital 
' seems particularly necessary in fbis place, where manuHctuieis 
are by the nature of their employmecc e^osed to manifold 
mjuxies in their limbs and health ’. 

* BtUiih MttSAjm Hevspcper Library. 
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The Duectory descxibed irnptovements la the town which 
had been canded out by Act of Parliflment The NiTigacioo Act» 
by which the caoal the coUleues was built in 1769^ had 
btou^t coals to Birmingham 'for half the price they were 
forcQ^yand the quantities consumed here aie astonishing, 
besides those burnt in common and household use, fires being 
necessary in almost every bsanch of cnanufactory/ As there 
was no nav^ble river coal had hitherto had to come by wagon. 
This canal, and the others that followed linking Birmingham to 
Bristol, Huh, Liverpool and London, was one of the most 
import a nt reasons for the expansion of Birmingham in the late 
eighteenth century. 

The second reason for die gieat c^ansion was the invention 
of the steam-engine by James Watt and the manufacture sale 

of it by Matdiew Boulton. Boulton’s &ctory at Soho^ was one of 
the eaxHest to combine the making of a number of * toys *. In 
176) there were six hundred people enjoyed making steel 
jewelry, buttons, buckles, fobs, etc. Later, goods of Sheffield 
plate were made and then goods of solid silver. Birmingham 
silvei to go to London to be tried and stamped. This was 
a great waste o£ Hmg acd money so in 1773 Boulton got an Assay 
Office established in Birmingham. In the Gty Museum there axe 
examples of his silver tableware, inkstands and candlesticks and 
also of his other fing wares such as ormolu and bluejohn or 
fiuorspat vases. In partnership with Watt, Boulton began to 
manufactuK steam-engioes, most of which were sent to pump 
water out of the Cornish mines. The development of the steam- 
engine can be seen in the Museum of Science Industry in 
Birmir^ham and in the Science Museum in London. In 1795 
Soho Foundry was established and it made among other rh?og & 
gas-lighting plant In 2 78 S Soho Mint was founded and exampiu 
of the coins and medals that were produced are now in the 
museum at Birmingham. 

When we walk through the streets of Birmk^ham we ate 
overpowered by the nineteenth-century buildings that crowd on 
all sides, hut if we look carefully we can find here and there 
some Georgian bouses to give us an idea of what the streets 

* See Soui/sn, O^aft Md ibe Sshe publuhed hj the BUraingbara GC7 

Mosetui^ cbe Braocb of Scieace and Iiidwety. 
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loolced in the Ule eighteeritK century. Aston Hall, though 
primarily a Jacobean bouse as we saw in Chapter j, has some 
cighteewh-ccotary hututure. Soho at Hatmondsworth was 
designed by Wyatt for Matthew Boulton and is handsomely 
decorated with Sheraton woodwork- Edgbaston HaU 
Moseley HaJi are lespecuvely early and late eighteeoch-eentary 
buildings. Besides these mansions there are a number of town 
houses still remaining in the streets which were dereloped in the 
eighteenth century such as St Paul's Sguare, Bradfbtd Street 
Easy Row, Great Charles Street, Moor Street, Newhall Street, 
Temple Row and Hagley Road. There are seveoi Regency 
houses in Hagley Road. The Retreat, Warner Street, has a 
xnismre of classical and Gothic motifs, and Metddey Abbey at 
Harbome is entirely nineteenth-century Godiic. 

There is a pictorial guide-book of Birmii^ham published in 
2849^ with a map which shows us what enormous expansion had 
taken place since the eighteenth century. The railway which 
linked Birmingham to London is shown and there ate houses 
springing up aU round the stadon which was then at Curzon 
Street. Building had gone on extensiyely beyond Sceelhouse 
Lane although Soho and Aaton axe still separate yillaget. The 
guide-book gives some details about the manufactures of 
Birmingham and notes one aigniBcaoc change. Buckles had been 
superseded by shoelaces about x8ij so that the buckle makers 
had had to £nd other jobs : this was not didicult in a town with 
such a diversity of trades. The factodes even at thi< date were 
not like die vast buildings of the Manchester cotton factories, 
but still retained their small workshops where artisans were 
reckoned in dozens not in hundreds. However, various !a^ 
factories besides the one at Soho did exist The Cambridge 
Street wotks, for instance, had attached to it an insdtudon 
of a kind which we think of as only beginning in the twended) 
century; this was a school fox two hundred boys who were 
eithes employed in the factory or were the children of workmen. 
Many new public buildings h^d sprung up since the eighteenth 
century: there were now eighteen other churches besides St. 
Mardn’s and St. Philip's which gives some idea of die scale of 
development in building and population. 

* Btidsb MuMuai libtaiy. 
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In the 1832 Refotm Act, Birmingham tras at last represented 
in Parliament and in 1858 it vas made into a corporation. In 
the Ari/ for 1838 there is an account of a public meeting 
at which the desirability of a coipotatlon was discussed. It was 
feared that the party spirit would spoil trade, chat there would be 
mote taxes to pay to provide public buildings and salaries of 
public officers, but it was agre^, on the otl^ hand, that the 
expenses of gou^ to Warwick for the Assizes would be avoided. 
By 1849 Che corporation had been in existence for just over 
ten years the writer of the guide-book was able to note that a 
town hall and a town gaol had been built, presumably out of 
public funds. 

The coodldoos of the streets of towns in the mid-nineteenth 
century are described in the reports of the Royal Commissioners 
of the newly Ht up Board cf Public Health. For instance a 
doctor in one report on Birmingham described a district where 
* there is throughout a very bad and insuffident supply of water. 
. . . Many of the courts, like most places where cottages ace 
situated in the centxe of a large town, are dosed in on dl sides 
and are entered from the street by a covered passage: the 
privies and cesspools are crowded agdnsc the houses and there 
is a defidency of light and ventilation : there are about three 
hundred and thirty-six butchers in the town many of whom have 
private slaughter houses crowded in amongst the cottages.* 
Even in the better-class residential areas of Hagley Road ‘ the 
gutters are receptacles of drains and filth until they become in a 
most putrid state.* 

It was not undl the second of the nineteeath century 
that, under Joseph Chamberlain's mayoralty, this began to be 
remedied. In 1876 the water supply was taken over by the 
corporation, three thousand polluted wells were dosed, new 
water mains were laid and xeservoica made to ensure a good 
supply of water to the crowded dty. At the same time under 
the Artisans* and Labourers’ Dwellings Act of 187; slums were 
cleared in the central area and Corporation Street was built in 
their place. The Grap^ne of 187$ had illustrations of sotde of 
Biuningham's slum courts which were later deared away. It 
desetihed ‘ a miserable region of damp, dilapidation and decay, 
where deaths are twice as numerous as in the suburb of Edg- 
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bMtOQ—young cMdreo die especially &st> as one of the tenants 
pithily put it ** there's more bugs than babies ''—where perfect 
health is unknown and decent habits almost Impossible.' Since 
this time Birmingham has continued to clear slums and to re¬ 
house workers in new estates on the edge of the city and has in 
^ct been a pioneer in such work. 

in tracing the development of Birmingham we have seen 
how with the help of maps» prospects, directodes and newspapers 
it is possible to get an idea of a town at dJiferenc stages in its 
development. It i$ not so well endowed with old buiJdlQgs, and 
its museums, though fine in their way, do not picture the l^e of 
the past in quire the same way a$ ^o$e of York, Kor^ch or 
l^cester, so we have had to use di&rent sources. The town of 
Brighton o fie rs scope fox more extensive use of this kind of 
matedaL 

Brighton^ is now one of Britain's thirty largest towns but in 
the early eighteenth century it was according to Defoe ' a poor 
fishing townThe first map, which was made in 1779, shows 
that most of the town was contained in a rectangle form^ by the 
sea on the south and by West Street, East Street and North 

Street; the only other derelopment was North Row, now 
Marlborough Street, which was north of North Street The 
approach from London was sciU through Lewes as the route 
via Patcham was only just coming into use. 

The main cause of the development of Brighton was the 
foshion for sea-bathing, first advocated for the health by Dr. 
Russell. In 176^ the first hot and cold sea water baths were 
bulk at the Pool and many odiecs followed. One of the most 
famous baths was that of Sake Deen Mahomed which was 
where the Queen's Hotel now stands. An OJs tff Mahomed and- 
butes the growth of the town to him: 

* While thus beneath thy fianoel shades. 

Fat dowagers and wrinkled maids 
Rebloom in adolescence, 

1 marvel not that fdends tell friends. 

And Brighton every day extends 
Its circuses and crescents.' 

* See Edmuod V. Cnlhen, Mecbusc ly^^vbieb eoatiiru m&ay 

ftftd cootemponry quotadoos vid jUusmtioos. Tbete are also rotng io cbe 
MueeofD aodArt Gallery. 
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Wbea the Ptince Kegenc became a cesident at Brighton in 1787 
and brought hi$ court there the town became one o£ the most 
fashionable resorts in Borope. New buildings sprang up to 
house the constant stream of 'Visitors, and the number and speed 
of coaches between London and Bdghcon increased enocmousl^. 

A map of i8e8 shows considerable espansion since 1779. 
North of North Street, Church Street had been built and 
intervening space Med with houses and streets. The open space 
known as the Old Stefne now had its parade, and east of the Old 
Sterne there were three roads parallel with the coast: Marine 
Parade, St. James Street and Edward Street and farther east 
still, on the ftont, was Eoyal Crescent, at this time rather isolated. 

A map of 1827 shows that building had caught up and passed 
Royal Crescent and that Kemp Town was the most easterly group 
of buildings. By this time there had been mote opansion Inland, 
north of Edward Street and also westward as far as Preston 
Street, Bedford Square and Brunswick Square. Two views of 
Breton, which are in the Art Gallery, show how its aspect had 
changed. They are both taken fcom ^e north looking down the 
Steyne valley. In xSip there were a few buildings in the valley 
and some on the slopes on either side: harvesting was taking 
place on the hill ftom whidi the view was taken and there were 
cattle grazing lower down. In the 2 857 view buildings can be 
seen ail over the two hills on either side of the Steyne and, 
where the harvesting was illustrated in 1819, there were by 1837 
neat bow>£ronted Regency houses with balconies. The Parade, 
where the cattle were shown, was a park with railings and there 
were carriages driving up and down. 

These maps and prospects show us very dearly how the 
town developed In the Regency period. In the newspapers^ and 
in contemporary diaries and letters we can dnd information which 
will help us to build up a picture of the kind of lives which 
people led in Regency Brighton. 

People came to ^ghton by coach, and the Brigljton Herald 
has many coadx adverdsetnents. For instance in June 181 a there 
is an advertisement £mm the Blue Coadi office. * The original 
eight, ten and eleven o’clock coaches to London set out from the 
general Blue Coach office, number forty four East Street, to the 

^ Tbc iifnU (mn 18 jz is u th« Newspaper Offices tt Boghtofi. 
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George and Blue Boar, I^ondon/ The usual cost was foorteen 
shillings inside and se^en abillings outside and the jouioey 
took about eight hoots. As roads improved the time of the 
journey was considerably reduced ; by iftjo it could be done in 
four-and-arhalf hours. There were tweoty-e^ht coaches in 1811 
travelling to and £com London and also a numl^er going to 
towns in Sussex* Surrey and Hampshire. Tliey usually carried 
four inside and four outside. Sometimes the advertisements had 
a picture of the coach with the coachman driving the four 
horses, and the guard standing behind with his hom to warn the 
toll gate keepers and with his pistol to keep oS the highwaymen. 

There axe many Regency houses still remaining in Brighton. 
Royal Crescent and Regency Square are £ne examples of planned 
blocks of houses. Usually the houses are built of brick and covered 
with stucco Of painted plaster. They often have bow ftx«us, 
pillared and pedimented doorways with fanlights and, on the first 
fioor, a balcony with ornamental iron-work tailings roofed likg 
a pagoda with curving metal. Then are a numb^ of contem¬ 
porary prints which show not only the buildings but also the 
people. One of Lewes Crescent in 18^7 shows a fine sweep of 
stucco houses round a lawn, a cairiage, several 00 horseback 

and various groups of people on the parade overlooking the sea. 

Some of the visitors to Brighton bought houses to which they 
could return each year; some stayed in hotels and some in 
boarding houses. Ail these difierenc classes of people axe catered 
for in Ae advertisement columns in the Brighton HsraU. The 
view and the size of the room where guests could be entertained 
were the most important prerequisites in a house for sale. In 
March 1820 there were two houses for sale in Marine Parade. 
‘Each containing a butler's room and pantry, housekeeper’s 
room, large kitch^ scullery, store room, back entrance and yard. 
Entrance hall, two large parlours of fine proportion, communi¬ 
cating by folding doors, forming a large dining room, ... an 
elegant drawing room . . . fitted with marble chimney pieces, 
water closets and eight large, airy bedrooms making up cotn- 
modiously thirteen beds.’ 

The Hove Museum contains two rooms of this period which 
help us to imagine what some of these houses must have looked 
like inside. The Georgian room contains a gilt painted mirror 
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and chandelier £coxn the eacly eighteenth century, Chippendale 
chairs and settee, a Hepplewhite cabinet and a Chinese lacquer 
cabinet. In the Regency room there ia a Tricing biueaa with a 
drop £cont and a marble top which has decoration in the Egyptian 
style, a mUtor with an eagle above, a settee, mahogany side 
tables and chairs. There is also some eighteenth-century porce> 

Uin. 

The entertainments provided for the visitors to BcighCon in 
Regency times were almost as numerous as they are now. The 
Brt^Um Herald advertised packet boats to Dieppe, Hbrades, balls, 
picnics on the downs, bathing. Moreover there was 
always the opportuniry of joining in the fashionable parade 
round the Old Sceyce. In 1818 the Herald said. ‘ The Steyne in 
the afternoon displays the most elegant assemblages. The band 
of the }$th Regiment attends and contributes to the universal 
gaiety.’ In the public libraries the entertainment was evidently 
not conisned to books. * Donaldson, Tuppln and Wright 
continue to display the most liberal spirit. Loo is as much in 
favour as ever with our visitors and its attendant profits enable 
tbe proprietors to provide most excellent sirring and music 
For chose visiting the Dyke there was in iZiC * reopened neat 
summer house on the spot, furnished with elegant refreshments. 
A large powerfol telescope for the use of the company. N.B. 
Cream and water ices and much unproved ginger beverage at the 
shop in North Street People making the trip across the Channel 
had, until 182^ when the Chain pier was built, to go out to die 
packer in small boats. In 1812 ^ Herald notes that a hundred 
passengers in one week in May went to Dieppe in the nine 
packets then running. 

There is an intecestbg description In a Brighton Directory^ 
of about 1800 of the way la which people bathed. The best 
time was early in the morning. ‘ The bathing machine is a 
wooden box ,.. raised on high wooden wheels.... The 
is pushed forward into the sea while the bather is preparing for 
the ablution. The guide waits in the middle of the steps to 
receive the bather who when dipt, reascends the machine which 
is then dragged back up the beach *. It is suggested that exercise 
be taken after baching to encourage sweating, and one doctor 

* British Museum. 
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tecommeaded the diiiddng of sea vatef io mWie to avoid ‘ the 
loathing, sickness and thirst * which comes from drinking pure 
sea water. As the writer of BHg/lrtoff, A comu sketch, said in 18 jo : 

‘And all with ails in heart or lungs, 

In liver or in spine. 

Rush coastward to be cuied tongues, 

By dipping into brine.' 

This belief in the medicinal value of sea water was one of the 
main reasons for the growth of Brighton; the other was the 
presence of Royalty. The Prince R^eni lived in the Pavilion, a 
unique palace which remains to-day very much as it was after 
Nash h^ remodelled it In the Indian style i8i$>-i8i^. There 
are a number of contemporary descrlptioiis of people’s reactions 
to the onion-shaped domes. Cobbett compared them to ‘ a 
parcel of cradle spits sticking up out of the mouths of so many 
squat decanters.’ Miss Barry, Horace Walpole’s friend said, ‘ The 
elect is more like a china shop barroquemeot arranged than the 
abode of a ptlnce. Ail is gaudy looking gay and all is 

crowded with ornaments without being magnideent.’ Nowadays 
the iniecioc has been restored and in the aummet eahlbitiona of 
Regency fomicure are held there. We can see the tcx>ms in the 
tim^. of the Regent in reproductions of Nash’s Views. He shows 
us the Banqueting Hall in 1824 where the guests axe seated at a 
sllvet-laden table which stretched the length of the room beneath 
the enormous dragon chandelier. He shows us the kitchen with 
its palm-tree pillars, the food being cooked on rows of spits 
befote a roaring iiie, the central table coveted with silver dishes 
and the chef orderii^ his scullions about. Othei views show the 
outside of fbe Pavilion, the music room with its dragons hanging 
from the ceiUng and the drawing-room with its Chinese wallpaper. 

In the letters and diaries ^ Thomas Creevey,^ who was at 
Brighton in 1805 and was invited by the Prince to dine at the 
pavilion several times a week for about four mooths, we get an 
idea of how the evenings were passed there. He said dut dinner 
was punctually at 6 p.m. with about sixteen people. Mrs. 
Fiuhabert pbyed cards a great deal but the Prince never touched 
a card. He ' was occupied in talking to his guests and very much 
* Tbe Cr c CTey Pspos. Bdhed by ^ Hubert Mexvell. 
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In linening to &Bd giving difectioos to the band. At twelve 
o’clock punctually the band stopped and sandwiches and wine 
and water handed about and shortly after the Prince made a bow 
and we all dispersed. ’ Creevey had heard a lot about the Prince’s 
dfin Wingj but though he drank a great deal at diraer he only 
once saw htm drunk. Mrs. Creevey writing to her husband later 
the same yeas said: * O this wicked pavilion, we were there till 
half-past one this moioiag and it has kept me In bed with the 
headache until twelve to-day.’ She then went on to describe 
how the Prince been dring at a target with an air-gun and 
had wanted dae ladies to try: one hit a hddler, another the door 1 

The BrightM Utrald gives a description of a ball held in 
honour of Princess Charlotte’s birth^y in January 18x7 at 
which there were about three hundred guests. * The dresses of 
the ladies were remarkably elegant Feathers were general. 
Many were most splendidly attired, diamonds, rubies, pearls, 
etCi being in sparkling profusion . . . oroamencal combs half 
concealed in dropping ringlets, ear-rings, bracelets and necklaces 
were much worn The dances were mostly French quadrilles 
and waltzes. Suppec was between one and two in the mooiicg 
and then * the pleasures of the ballroom we once again resorted 
to and the enlivening tones of the stringed instruments and 
tabor kept the gay votaries of the dance upon the light fantastie 
toe.’ TlUs went on unrii 6 a.m. 

Life at the Pavilion was sumptuous and extravagant. Large 
nurcbers of people were entertained and huge meals were served 
CO them. An excraa of a letter from the Countess Lieven in i8ai 
gives a vivid picture of the luxurious life and the amount of * 
money it most all have cost. * One spends die evening half 
lying on cushions, the lights are dagrlrng and there are pe^umes, 
music, liquexir. To light the three rooms used when the family is 
alone costs one hund^ and fifty guineas an eveimg, when the 
apartment is fully occupied it is double that.’ 

After the Regent’s death William IV continued the royal 
patronage of Brighton but Queen Victoria disliked the publicity 
of large crowds of people scaring at bet and in 1840 gave up 
Brighton as a royal residence. T^ might have been the end of 
the town m a tourist resort had it not been for the coining of the 
railway in 184 c, which made it possible for increasing numbers 
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of people to come to the coast Knight's ExeursiM Compattion 
xeported sereoty-three thonsand passei^rs fox one in 

May> 185c. Boildiog increased and Brighton becaxoe a popnlai 
place for schools because it was so healthy: it xras here that 
Dickens* anrious Ms. Dombey sent his precious son Paul.^ 
Brighton also became a dormitory fox London. Cobbetc bad 
said in 1823 that the coaches were $0 quick that stock jobbers 
could live in Brighton though they carried on wotk in London. 
In 1831 Knight’s Exet/rtioa CompofUM stated. ‘We might 
indeed almost class Brighton as a suburb of the metropolh: 
for the X.ondon merchant now goes backwards and forwards to 
mari ne villa SO regularly, with more ease and in as little 
time as he formerly occupied in driring to Hampstead or 
Norwood.' What Dr. Kuss^ and the Prince Regent had begun, 
the railways continued and so the great popular resort that we 
know to-day emerged. 

English towns are so varied in their size and die reasons for 
their growth are so di^erent that It is very dilficult to generalize 
about them. The most that can be done is to encourage people 
to look at old maps surviving buildings and to try to crack 

the periods of ezpansion aad co look in moseum, the news¬ 
papers, town records and contemporary topographical accounts 
to try to get a picture of it at successive periods. 

SOME BtHLOmOS TO LOOK OUT FOR IN A TOWN 
REXdGIOUS BUILDINGS 

MiJMi Amx Parish church usually mainly fifteenth century; 
ruined abbey or priory sometimes part of later buildings. 

\^th etnftay \ Woodwork in diurch. 

liib wttu/y. First Unitarian, Quaker, Baptise Coogrega- 
doc^Ust chapels and meeting bouses. 

i%tb ctfUnry : First Methodist chapels, 
t^ e»ai$try \ New suburban churches and chapels. 

DEFENCES 

MiidU Aga Remains of caade, castle mound, parts of walls* 
gatehouse. 

* ^ Sm. Cbules Dkkeos, eoouins a desedpdoo rA a boarding bouse 

aad a sch^ ac Brighton io the first of (be luaeteentb eeocury. 
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HOUSES, INNS AND ALMSHOUSES 
tpitury : TimbeE-fnmed houses. 

E^ly zitb wthay : Ahoshooses > timber of aa inn; brick ot 

stone houses rara 7 more thsA two stoaes ^gb aod with muliioced 
windows. 

hai« i^ih (NOvy: Timber cottages; bock and stone cottages 
with steep gsblu and mullioned windows; almshouses; ions. 
Early i%tb witury : Brick or stone houses &iee or four stories 
high witii long narrow sssb windows, parapet along the top; 
latgee inna like the houses. 

iitb etntan \ Houses aa above with p01ared porticoes and 
semi'circular fanligbis orer the fcont doors \ houses in planned 
blocks of terraces, ccesceofs, squares. 

Ear^ i^tb (tnii/fy. Stucco houses often bow-fconted; some^ 
times stucco front alfiied to older buildings; detached stucco 
villas in suburbs. 

Mid wttmy : Large sheets of plate glass substituted for small 
panes in windows; large bouses in su^bs in Italian, Tudor or 
Wiss st 7 les; of earlier houses in ceatte built over with 

cotutyaids of red bdck cottages. 

L«/a i^tb enhay : Streets of bow-fronted, rwo-storp, ted brick 
villas in terraces or semi^ecacbed, often near station ; villas on 
outskirts in buck. Gothic ox Queen Anne styles. 

MARKETS, SHOPS. PUBUC BUnX)INGS 

Middle A^t \ Market cross, occasionally guildhalL 

I'jth emitoy i Possibly customs bouse in a port, earliest grammar 

schoo l s. 

1-ate 1 8*4 century : Town halls, bow-windowed shop fronts, old 
wharves and watehonaes on canals. 

Earhf vytb earUay : Assiae courts, large town halls, covered 
oaarkets. 

hEd i^ib etntury : Private banks, corn exchanges, Bront gardens 
of oldtf houses made into shops. 

l^e i^lb tentfoy s Red or brown terra-cotta frontages to banks, 
iDsdtucions and shops; fire station; post office; public library 
and museum; Salvadon Army; Mis^n halls; schools. 

COMMUNICATIONS 
Ajy period: Bndges. 

LaCe 1 8*4 and early i^seaemes: Canal wharves, quays, locks and 
bridges. 
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Mid century ; First railway statioo usually in Swiss, Tudor or 
Italian styles, 

Late i^tb century: Railways statioos and suburban stations. 


SOME LOCAL SOURCES TO CONSULT 
County Kscord O^ee 

EAily plans and topographical pictures : eighteenth century onwards. 
Old guidebooks: eighteenth century onwards. 

Trade Directories: eighteenth century onwards. 

First E dition of Ordnance Surr^ Six Inch maps, 

Parish records (see headings under village). 

Town records: coay be published. 

Newspapers: late eighteenth century onwards (probably ic local 
newspaper office.) 

Puiiic Library 

Kelly's Directoty. 

Victoria County History. 

MMseum 

Machinery and cools used in local trades, ejects made in the town. 
Topogra^cai pictures and plans as above. 

Costumes. 

Kitchen utensils as listed under village. 
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Fio X3. MEDIEVAL CAPITALS 

(a) Norman G^tal from Norvieh CithPiHial. 

S Earlj EAgllah Capital £iom liMoln Odiedral. 

Decosted Caj^tal feoia the ^~^[*** Kou«e» Soushvell Mioftet. 
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Pig. 14. Q AS&ICAL CAPITALS 

a OoiK Ctiual £n)qL aa eighweiRh cenrufy doorway Ia Qi^csihAm. 
IcQic Capital &Q{D auly nioeteenib ceoMiy tmsce rourtd Ree«fU» 
Pub, ttooioc. 

(3) CoQiuowa Capital from «arly nic e tc e ndi ctficary terrace round 
Regeota Park, Londco. 












Fio. ij) BXAMPLBS OP MBDIEVAL OPENINGS 

(•) Nonrun Arches io Durbsm Cubednl. 

(b^ Escl; En^sb Viodovs. 

ic) Oeeorued Viodows st Bererk; MSouer. 

(«) Perpeodiculax Wuidov ta Keaiy VTl^s Qispcl, Wsoninner, 

























































F»5-i6, EXAMPLES OP LATER OPENINGS 
<t)^P«fpcadic«lir Dgocvay. Sc. lohc’s CpUese. 

RcfUiMCflce Atcb. BrumhiU, Hvnpchire. 
rej Dootwty wh Pediment Cplcbater, Essex. 

(i^ Doom? «itb AjchrcBve, Badldoo Park, BerfcsUre. 









































Fio. :8- ViWDBN ROOFS 
TruMed ta£t<t vith b«un Ungpost. ftt Bddliogloo. 
FU( Roof. Rimds, NoKbuo^otv 
H4mre«( Beam Rott. Grufidisbu^h, Sn&Ue. 

































GLOSSARY OF TERMS 

ADZB. A tool like an axe vich the blade set at right angles to the 
handle and curving inwatds towards it; used {or cS^ing ot 
slicing away the surface of wood. 

AMPHORA. A large, two-handled vessel used by the Romans for 
holding wine or oil. 

ANtHROPOIOGY. The study of mankind. 

APSE. A semi-circular or polygonal termination, or ptojection from 
a church or public building. 

ARABESQUE. Mural or surface decoration in colour or low relief, 
competed in flowing lines of branches, leaves and $croll>work 
feflcifuUy intertwined. 

ARCHABOIGGY. The scientific study of the temains and menu* 
meats of ^e ptehiscodc period. 

ARCHITRAVE. i. The scone which in Oassical Renaissance 
architecture is thrown from one fy^lnmn or pilaster to the next. 
2. The moulding which in Che same styles is used to ornament 
die tnar gip of & ooor Or window opening or arch. 

ARTIFACT. A man-made implement. 

BALL FLO^C'ER. An oroamenc teptesenting a globular bud, placed 
ustially in a hollow moulding. 

BAROQUE. A florid style of late Ren^ssance architecture prevalent 
in the eighteenth century. 

BOSS. An ornamental projection in a roof vault placed at the inter* 
seccioa of the ribs to conceal the join. 

BROACH SPIRE. A spire springing from a tower without a parapet 
and with pyramidal features at each of its four sides to connect 
them to me four angles of the cowers. 

BUTTRESS. A projectioa builc up againsc a wall to give strength 
or furnish support. 

BYGONES. Old domestic utensUs, agricultural implements and 
craftmen*s tools. 

CAPITAL. The head of a column or pilaster, usually with a character¬ 
istic form of decoration which nelps to distbguish styles. See 
illustrations. 

CARTOUCHE. A tablet for an insedption or for oroamenc, repre¬ 
senting a sheet of paper with the ends rolled up. 

CARYATID. A female figure used as a column to snpport an en- 
cablarute. 


1^6 GLOSSARY 0? TERMS 

CXNQU^OIL. An oroftmencal desigo lesembliag ch« leaf of daque> 
foil vhich has compound leares each Tnth five leafieu. 

CLASSIC ARCHITECTURE. The architeccute of ancUat Greece 
and ILome. See RenaUsance. 

CLERESTORY. The upper story or row of windows lighting the 
nave of a church. 

COhCMODB. A piece of fiirnitore with drawers and sbelvest a chest 
of drawers. 

CONSOLE TABLE. A taM^. supported by a fiared braclcet against a 
waU; also a siovable side table support^ by consoles or brackets. 

CORBEL. A projecting stone or timber supporting or seeming to 
support a weight, e.g. the carved stone supports of the roof In a 
church. 

CORNICE. The projecting or crowning pordon of an entablature 
or of a boildiog or a stage or story of a ouildii^. 

COURT CUPBOARD. A cabinet usually consisting of three widdy 
spaced shelves separated by pillars. 

CREN ELLA TTON A notched or indented battlement or a parapet 
with loop-holes. 

CROCKET. A ru& of leaves arranged in a formal shape, used to 
decorate otnameotsl gables, the ribs of spires, etc 

CROSS-BOW. A bow fixed access a wooden stock and having a 
mechanism for bolding and releasing the stting. 

CUPOLA. A rounded vault or dome forming the roof or part of the 
roof of a building. 

CUSP. The projecting peunt thrown out to form the leaf-sh^)ed 
foliations at the beads of Gothic windows and in tcacery and 
panels. 

DADO. The finishing of wood running along the lower part of 
the walls of a room, made to represent a continuous pedastal. 
Hence any lining, painting os papedng of the lower part of an 
iatenor difiereot from that or the upper part. 

DAMASK. A rich silk fabric woven with elaborate designs and 
figures. Also applied to fti^rics of wool, linen or cotton. 

DLAPER. A uniform repeat pattern of leaves or flowers carved or 
painted on the sotiace of a wall. 

DORMER WINDOW. A window pierced through a sloping roof 
and placed unHfir a small gable ox roof of its own. 

DOUBLET. A close-fitting body-garokent, with or without sleeves, 
worn by men from the fourteenth to the eighteenth centuries. 

DUTCH GABLE. A curved gable whitii came mainly to eastern 
England firom Holland in the seventeenth century, 
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BKAMEL. A $«mi-op^ue vanety of applied as x coloured 
omazneQt to metallic surfaces. 

BNCLOSXIAB. The f encing In or eocloslAg of common land with a 
view to appropciadon. The tvo pniods of most IntensiTe 
eoclosuie were the sixteenth cenrury fbi the purpose of ahem 
firming and In the eighteendi century for the purpose of sdenti^ 
arable farming and stock breeding. Enclosure ought be ^rried 
out by palate arrangement between a landowner and the owners 
of ri^ts on common land or it might be by Act of Parliament. 
It is from Enclosure by Act of Parliament which was common 
in the eighteenth and ear^ nineteenth centuries that we get the 
map and written record of'those who had a share in the common 
lao^ which was made by the Parliamentary Commissioners. 

ENTABLATURE. In Clasairal and Renaissance axchitectuie the 
superstructure above the columns. It is divided into the archi¬ 
trave which tests on the columns, die frieze and the cornice. 

ETHNOGRAPHY. The sciendEc descripdon of natlosa or races of 
men, chut customs, habits, material culture. 

FARTHINGALE. A hame-work of hoops to extend the skirts ; a 
hooped petticoat. 

FINIAL. A formally arranged bundi of foliage or other 

ornament forming the top of a pinnacle, g^et or other oma* 
mental feature of Gothic architeerore. 

FRIEZE. I. The middle member of a Classical or Renaissance 
entablature, often sculptured and carved, a. Any band of 
sculptured ornament. 

GARGOYLE. A projecting waterspout usually carved in stone, more 
rarely in metsL 

GAZEBO. A turret oc lantern in the toof of a bouse commanding an 
extensive view; also a similar erection In a garden. 

GOTHIC A style of architecture prevalent In England &om the end 
of the twelf^ to the fifteenth ceocury of which the chief diaractec* 
istlc is the pointed arch. 

GROTESQUE, A kind of decorative psiinting or sculpture In which 
poctioas of human and animal forms are fimcasdcsuly Interwoven 
with foliage fiowers. 

GROTTO. An excavanon or structure made to Imitate a rocky cave : 
popular in England fcom the seventeenth century onwards as a 
of summer house in the gardens of country houses; somo- 
rimf^ contained waterworks. 

OUILXOCHE. An ornament in the form of bonds of two or more 
strings twisting over each other so as to repeat die same figure, 
in a continued series, by the spiral teruming of the bands. 
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HALF-TIMBERED CONSTRXJCnON. A mode of buUding ia 
vhicb a framework of timbers is displayed add the spaces between 
them are filled with plaster or backs. 

HIPPED ROOF. A roof without gables, haviog hips or sloping 
edges, the ends bang itirlified as well as dae si^. 

INLAY- A form of decoradoa, osusdly in wood or marble, in which 
coloured materials are laid into emHog? of geometiic or natural¬ 
istic shapes cut into the suface to be decorated. 

INVENTORY. A detailed list of articles, such as goods, ciiattcls 
and propecry found to have been in the possession of a person at 
his deau or coovicrion, sometimes with a statement of the 
nature and value of each. 

JAPANNING. A resinous varnish which originally catoe £tom Japan, 
{iom the seventeenth century applied to other kinds of furniture 
varnish usually with * Japanese^ type figures and foliage picked 
out in gold on red or black background. 

JESS. A short strap fastened round each of the legs of a hawk used in 
fitkonry. 

KEY PATTERN. In Classical or Renaissance architecture a coctinu- 
oos &et partem of key-Uke bends found on friezes, etc. 

KIRTLE. A woman’s long gown. 

OAAL. An eixdosiire for cattle or sheep. 

LACQUER. See JAPANNING. 

LANCET. The shar^ pointed, lance-shaped window head and arch 
characteristic of ugUah Gothic in tlu thirteenth ctnruty. 

UNENFOLD PANEIXING. Wooden or stone wall decorarion 
resembling a fold of linen. 

LINTEL. The stone or beam covering a doorway or other opening 
not having an arch. 

LIVERY CUPBOARD. A cupboard or hutch usually with pierced 
panels, for keeping food in; rimilar to a dole cupboard in a 
church. 

LONG-BOW. A bow used by the En^sh in the later Middle Ages, 
notably at Agincourt in 1415, and diaringuished fcom the short 
bow of earlier rimes by being six feet long. 

LYCH-GATE. The roofed ^teway to a churchyard under which the 
corpse is set down at aTuncral to await the clei^yman’s arrival. 

LYNCHETS. Low banks formed on hills by soil creep resulricg from 
rite breaking of the land sur^e and subsequent erosion. An 
indicaoon ct old roads and sometimes of cultivation. 
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MACHIOLATION. An op«&u^ in the floor of a p£0)ecting parapet, 
a gallery or the roof w a portal through t&hich burning matenal 
could be dropped on assailants. 

MARQUETRY. Inlaid work especially used as a decoration for 
fomituie. 

MAZER- A bowl, ddnking cup or goblet •without a foot, thought to 
have been originally o^e of mazer or maple wood. 

MEGAUTHIC Constructed of large stones. 

MONOLITH. A single block of stone, especially one shaped into a 
monument. 

MOULDING. A term applied to all varieties of contour or outline 
given to the angles, projections or recesses of the various parts of 
a building. The enrichments in use and the mouldings cbemselv^ 
varied with each style and period ; see tUustrations. 

MULLION. The opnght bars of stone frequently employed in 
Godiic architecture to subdivide one window into two or more 
lights. 

NE\i 7 EL TOST. The stout post at the foot of each Eight of stairs from 
which the balustrade or the bandrail starts. 

NICHE. A recess in a wall fox a statue, vase or other upcght ornament. 

OGEE-SHAPED OR OGIVAL ARCH. A moulding or line of part 
concave and part convex curvature. 

OPEN FIELD. Undivided land held in joiot occupation by a com¬ 
munity : often applied to unenclosed land. 

ORIEL. A window projecting like a bay or bow window, not resting 
on the ground but thrown out above ground level and resting 
on a coroel. 

ORMOLU. Gilded bronze used in the decoration of furniture. 

PALLADIAN. A phase of fully developed Renaissance axchitcccure 
introduced by the Italian architect Palladio in the sixteenth 
century and reaching Er^land at the beginning of the eighteenth 
century. 

PALMETTE. A Qassical or Renaissance ornament somewhat 
resembling a palm leaf though with narrow finger-like divisions. 

PANELLING, t. Any decoration on masonry, ceilings, etc., formed 
of a series of sunk compartments, a. Wall covedng of woodwork 
formed of framework containing panels. 

PARCHEMIN. Pannelling in the form of a aaoU of parchment 

PARQUETRY. Inlaid “work of wood on furmturc or floors in which 
the pattern is formed of difierent kinds of wood. 
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PBDOifENT. The ttianguUi peit suncotwofig the pillars asd ciovq. 
isg the front of a <^siaX oc Renaiseaoee buil^g; sometiznes 
also found OTer windows and other openings. 

PILASTER. A sqnaie column usually attached to a wall; frequently 
used in anH Renaissance architecture in combination 

with columns. 

POLYGONAL. Many sided. 

PORTCULUS. A stfOi^ and heavy &MDewock or grating suspended 
by and made to slide up and down in vemcal grooves at the 
sides of a gateway of a fortress, so as to be quickly^ down as a 
defence against assault. 

PRESS. A cupboard, sometimes hanging ox socnedmes In a n iche in a 
wall; used for clothes, books. 

PUTTX. Representations of cluldien, usually nude, in Italian Renais¬ 
sance an. 

QUATRBFOIL. A four-leaved ornament occupying a circle in 
tracery or io a paneL 

QUBRN. Two stones used foe grinding corn: the top one U rubbed 
up and down on the bottom one or is turned by a handle. 

RAFTER ROOF. Sec illostraoons of diflerent kinds of rafter roof. 

RENAISSANCE. Architecture which in England from the late 
uxteeneb century onwards shows a revival of Classical features 
such as Doric, Ionic and Codnchian columns, entablature, 
cornice and pediment. 

RUSTICATION. Masonry, duefly Classical and Renaissance, in 
which each stone is distinguished by a broad channel round it 
marking the joints. 

SCRIP. A sp ?|l bag or wallet carried by pilgrims to contain food for 
the journey. 

SCROLL. Ornament showing winding spiral lines like the edge of a 
roll of paper. 

SPANDREL. The space, often triangular, between the outside of an 
arch and the moulding enclosing it 

STEELYARD. A balance consisting of a Lever with unequal arms, 
which moves on a pivot; the article to be weighed is suspended 
from the shorter arm and a counterpoise is caus^ to move along 
the other atm until equUIbhxun is reached i its place shows the 
wdgbt. 

STRAPWORK. An ornament, chiefly Elizabethan and Jacobean, 
which represents interlacing strap-like fillets. 

TANG. The pointed ezeensioa of a tool by which it la secured to 
its handle. 
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TRACERY. The omafnentaJ stone-work formed by the curTing ud 
interlicing of bees of stone, end occupying the h f a d s of windows, 
pends, etc., in Gothic eichitecture. See iUustrBtioos of windows! 

TRANSOM. A horixontal bar, usually of stone, across a window or 
paneL 

TREFOIL. A thiee-lcavcd form of decoration found in the of 
windows and panels. 

TRENCHER- A &ac piece of wood, square or dicular, on which meat 
was served and cot up ; a plate or platter. 

TRIFORIUM- The story in a large church or cachedtal Intermediate 
between the arcade separating the nave and the and the 
derestory. 

TRIIITHON. A structure of three large stones, two upright and one 
resting on them as a Untel. 

TYMPANUM. The filling at the head of an arch. 

TTTHE. The tenth part of the annual produce of agticuituce, etc., 
being a support for the pnestbood i the actual amount a sul^ect 
of controversy throughout the ages. 

VAULT. An arched ceiling to a building earned out in stone. !a the 
Norman p^od mainly semi-ciicular arches were used. In the 
Gothic ptfiod as a tesult of the pointed arch the use of Intersecting 
was introduced into vaulting. In Renaissance buUdiogs a dome 
or a series of domes was more often used than vaufdog. See 
illustratioos of dlfierent kinds of vaults. 

VENEERING. The process of applying thin flat strips or plates of 
£ne wood to cabinet work; oftm a veneer of cqjcnsive wood 
applied to furniture of poorer quality. 

VENETIAN WINDOW. A window in three separate apertures, the 
two side ones being narrow and separated from the central round- 
headed one by timl>er only. 

VOTIVE. Dedicated or ofiered in consequence of a vow. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR STARTING TO COLLECT 
HISTORICAL MATERIAL 

Thete ate i. number of books> mitcen in tbe form of gft2eteet9, 
'vhich ate useful in finding sites, buildings and museums. The 
first place in which to look for an account of the purely local 
antiquities is in the releyant volumes of the Victoria County 
History which includes both general articles on file covxnty as a 
whole and derailed descriptions of each parish. Kelly's Dueaory, 
which is published for each town, gives useful iofocmadoxi not 
only on the early history of the town but also on the dates of 
churches and o^et public buildings of later centuries. There 
are also other books, covering the whole country; these special¬ 
ize on difierent kinds of historical monuments may be useful 
not only at home but also on holidays or school journeys and 
for reference materiaL The Pelican series of $f 

En^d is being published for each county and contains many 
iliusttacions. In it the descriptioas include prehistoric and 
g.oman sites, medieval and later antiquities and churches, Non¬ 
conformist chapels, public buildings and houses of each century. 
The Regional Guides, published by the Stationary Office, 
contain useful descriptions and illustracions of historical monu¬ 
ments under the care of the Ministry of Works. 'Pr$bitt 9 ru 
end 'K&man Momtmtnts England and Welu by JacqueCta Hawkcs 
is also useful Index Publishers produce annually two pamphlets, 
MnjfMss and Galltrits in Grtat Britain and Irtiand and liistmc 
Htfawr and Castles in Grtat Britain and Northern Inland wWcb 
contain numerous small illustrations and very brief notes to give 
an idea of what coUections and buildings are open to the public. 

Most prehistoric and Roman sites, parish churches, cathedrals, 
abbeys, old houses, castles and museums publish guide books, 
catalogues and picture postcards. These can be obtained in 
advance and are always worth studying before a visit. It is also 
useful for schools and for Individual teachers to make a reference 
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collection of such guide books, catalogues and postcards ooc 
only from local places but also £rom places farther afield- The 
small ^ctuie books and illustrated catalogues published by the 
Victoria and Albert Museum for instance, contain much inter¬ 
esting infocnation on furniture, silver and costume. 

The county library is the best place in which to start collecting 
information. The books mentioned above are obtainable there 
and in addition there will be many other purely local books 
describing churches, trades, village and fa^y histories. As 
well as modem works there may be some early histories and 
guide books describing buildings now vanished. There will also 
be the book of county place names in which can be found 
derivadocs of oaxnes of villages, fields, houses and physical land¬ 
marks. Meanings of names can be cracked down in Tbe Oxford 
Diciionary of Flaot Namt. These pbee fiann* books 

should be used in conjunction with large scale maps : sir inchea 
or two-anc^a-half inches to the mile. 

As well as these local books the county library will also 
contain some of the early topographical accounts of England 
such as those listed in the bibliographies of the chapters on the 
Town and on the Village, and most of the contemporary works 
in the bibliognphies in the chapters on the Romans, the Church 
and Castles and Country houses. Those that ace not on the shelves 
will be obtainable by the librarian other county Libcaries. 
These more general books can be studied in conjunedon with 
the purely local books. Some of them mention given Localities 
and many of them describe people and situations that might have 
existed anywhere in England at their period. 

It is ^o worth acting for the publications of the local 
societies. The relevant societies may be archaeological, archi¬ 
tectural or record societies and their publications may concaio, 
for instance, reports of local excavations, transcriptions of 
parish records or family account books. It is also worth enquiring 
if there axe any Government Blue Books such as the Report of 
tht Commissioners of the Poor Law in 1834 or the Reports of 
the Historical Manuscripts Commission. 

Whether at home or on holiday a visit to the local museum 
will be most rewarding. Even the smallest village collection has 
some local bygones probably local archaeological specimens. 


o 
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Larger coUecdoDS, such as county museums, often have period 
roosts or fumicure, costume and usually some china and silver, 
They also contain the local archaeological finds and perhaps 
exhibits descdbing local trades, agricultural implements a^ 
domestic vtensils. Sometimes there is an ethnographical section 
containing tools comparable wiih prehistoric tools.. Occasionally 
engravings by early nineteenth-century artists are to be found in 
the museum and they may Illustrate buildings which have since 
been demolished. Old maps are sometimes also to be found. 
Serioas students or teachers can ask the curator or the keeper of 
the relevant d^artmeot about anything spedaL Most museums 
have a good d^ mote material than they can display and often 
this is available for study. Many museums also loan specimens 
to schools and training colleges. 

People who wish to study manuscript sources must go to the 
County Record Office. Here the County Archivist or his 
assistants will show a teacher or a student how to find what he 
wants in the indexes. Com^ by Bmminson and Oray, 

a pamphlet published by he Historical Association in 194^, 
gives an account of all the difietent kinds of document that are 
likely to be kept in a County Record Office and a list of the 
facilities afibrded ro students in the gristing Record Offices. 
Manuscript sources are easily readable for the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries but much mote difficult for the seventeenth 
century and earhet and students should be guided by the archivist 
in their choice of document Legal records ate difficult to Intet' 
pret; medieval records are in Latin, hut family letters, diaries, 
accounts, inventories and parish records are among the easier 
records to understand. Uiustrative material is also available in 
the Record Office; for instance early engravings, guide books, 
maps such as Enclosure and Tithe maps, town plans, prospects 
and views. Material cannot be borrowed from a Record Office; 
sometimes an archivist will arrange to bring records to a school 
or training college but any serious study wiU have to be done in 
the Record Office itself. 

Sometimes wills with their inventories, glebe terriers which 
describe church property and other ecclesiastical records are 
kept at the Diocesan Headquarters but vecy often they have been 
deposited at the Record Office. In the way some fiunily 
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cecords are still vltH thdr ovneis and some psnsh tecords still 
Tnth the vicat, but, on the whole, people And that the responsibility 
of looking after their documents, and of perhaps making them 
sTailable is difficult to carry out so that more ^id more records 
axe coming Into the Record Office. 

The Library, the Museum and the Record Office are the chief 
local tepositones of historical tnflffrrial but there are various other 
sources worth exploring. The Newspaper Office may have 
early numbers of the lo^ newspaper and the National News* 
paper library which is part of the British Museum has a number 
of pro^dncial newspapers. Those wishing to break new ground 
and to explore records probably hitherto uncatalogued may find 
a business firm or a solidCor*s Arm which still retains its old 
records. Finally it should not be forgotten chat conversations 
widi ffie older local inhabitants may lead to interesting di^ 
coveries. These people may have access to old buildkigs unlmown 
to the authors of printed books; they may practise old crafts or 
be able to describe customs that have died out. 
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SOME SUGGESTIONS FOR WORK WITH CHILDREN 
ON HISTORICAL BUILDINGS, SITES AND MUSEUMS 

WImq we orgaoize 2 school Tisit to &a histoiical building, 
site ot museum we should be&r certain simft In min d. First and 
£oiemost we ate tzying to bring history alive for the children and 
to arouse io them an interest in historical objects and buildings, 
so that they will later seek them out of thdr own accord. This 
lasting interest will only be obtained if we can show our childreo 
how to find their own way about buildings and museums, so our 
second aim is to teach them how to find things out for themselves 
firom these new sources of information. This involves showing 
them how to deduce from museum objects and from buildings 
derails about how they were made and how and what they were 
used for. We are in fact also opening their eyes, training their 
powers of observation and recording and developing their 
intelligence. 


Planning Visits 

Visits should always be planned as an integral part of a piece 
of school work covering several weeks or even a whole tetta; it 
is a great waste of opportunity if the visit is simply an isolated 
outing like a Siuiday school treat. The need for the visit will 
grow out of the questions the children ask during their school 
work. When they are studying the EUaabethan theatre then 
is the time to visit an Eliaabethan house to find out how Shakes- 
peare*$ contemporaries lived. In this way they will get an idea 
of an age as a whole and will be able to study die background 
which alone makes buildup and museums comptdaeiisible. At 
school the good history teacher will provide reference books 
with plenty of photographs and reproductions of historical 
iUustradons so that the children can do their own * research * 
under his guidance. On the visit they will simply be eztending 
the field of research to include topographical and museum material 
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a$ •<pell as books. If they Have been taught to make deductions 
and discoveries fox themselves from tefetcnce books and to 
make drawings and notes of what they have discovered, then they 
should find no difficulty in working systentati^Uy on a visit. 

Generally speaking two or more visits ate much more valuable 
than one visit; the children are so eager not to miss anything 
the first time that they cannot work well. If possible it is better, 
fox instance, to make a separate visit to a period house for each 
of die periods that are represented there. If only one visit can 
be made then the best time is probably about the middle of the 
work planned so that there will be plenty of time for preparation 
beforehand and for * follow-up * work afterwards. Most visits 
will take place during school hours but sometimes it may be 
possible to take or even send a group of children on Satu^y. 
Moreover there is often an opportunity of taking children on 
visits to places of historical interest when they are at school 
camps. A wider outlook altogether is needed ; outdoor history 
has to start with the locality but it should not be confined to it. 
On school journeys, both at home and abroad, children often 
visit an environment quite unlike their own and it 1$ the teacher’s 
task to help them to appreciate it by showing them how to 
explore it. In the same way it need not be considered impossible 
for children who live in a town to visit and explore a village. 

Before a visit is undertaken the teacher will wane to go to the 
place to find out what is available. It is very important for him 
to make a careful note of what is displayed in a museum and 
what parts of a building are on show so that he can discuss with 
the children what they will be able to find out from the labels 
and objects. He should also find out something about the 
history of a building, the work of a museum or the excavation 
of an archaeological site so that he can discuss with the children 
the kind of place they will visit Some of this Infocmacion can be 
found in the catalogue, the rest ftom the curator in a small place 
and from the guide lecturer in a large place. Occasionally it is 
word] arranging for someone on the staff of a museum or buildii^ 
to explain these things to the childzen when they arrive, but this 
often takes up too much valuable time on the visit. 

On a visit many teachers simply hand their classes over so a 
guide lecturer who gives the children a general tour, which may 
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Ust &a hoQia after which they ‘ draw what interesca them 
These are the classes still frequently to be seeo in the galledes, 
clustered round a lectuiera most of tbetu unable to see what he is 
talking about and all of them getting xestrre as they gradually 
cease to follow his explanatioo. When they are released they are 
too tired and too co^sed to do much drawing and they run 
aimlessly through the building, looking probably only at what 
strikes thgm a$ either quaint or familiar. These u^ortunate 
children are sometimes asked to write an essay about their visit 
when they return. 

The main reason why such visits are not a success is because 
the children’s minds are being £iied with miscellaneous informa* 
don, interesting in itself, but not related to their ezpedence. 
They are being asked to remember instead of to £nd out. A guide 
lecturer's job is to explain what is in the museum or historic 
building but, unless he is a trained teacher with a special interest 
inteaddng, he will not feel responsible for seeing that the children 
individually leam anything. This is the work of the class teacher 
who knows what the children have been doing in school and 
what they are capable of. He only can make sure that the children 
will begin to ieam on their visit how to out what they 
themselves want to know. 

The lecture tour In the museum is as outdated educationally 
as the lecture in the cIass*room, yet it is surprising how many 
teachers and museums still resort to it. It is much better to help 
children to leam to use for themselves the tools of knowledge 
io order to answer qaestions which have arisen in class work. 
For this they need some kind of work-sheet which will help them 
to find, classify and draw a limited number of objects. 

The children can be given work-sheets with spaces for 
drawings and headings for notes. This 1 $ a device used by some 
museum teachers who have to d^ l with large numbers of 
children unknown to them. A class teacher will be able to prepare 
the children himself and need not resort to this method which 
tends to lestnct self-expression and individual approach. It Is 
better for the teacher and the children together to make lists 
of objects to look for and a note of what to find out about r?rh . 
Often it will be best if objects ace drawn and the drawings 
labelled with perhaps a note underneath about matecal and use. 
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These ate some eaamples of woildi^ lists that can be used in 
archaeological museoms. For the New Stone Age. tools such as 
ase-head, knife, graver, scraper and chisel could be drawn with, 
where televact, the wooden handles that have long since perished; 
sharp edges could then be labelled and a note made on how the 
tools were made and what they were used for. For the Iron 
Age, the method might be varied and the children, instead of 
drawing, could find the evidence that Iron Age people spun, 
wove, grew com, had horses and catu. To do this they would 
have to have heard beforehand something about pnmitive and 
prehistoric methods of doing these things. 

For the Roman period the class auglu be divided into groups 
studying home Ufe, weapons, farming, trades, according to what 
is in the museum. The group studying home Ufe might draw 
different kinds of pots and find out what they were used for and 
perhaps how the Romans made pottery; and they might also 
draw a Roman lamp with the wick burning and the hole for the 
oil marked. 

When visiting buildings and sites we have to adopt a different 
method. It is often a good idea to give the children a plan and to 
discuss with them a list of things they could find on the visit 
and put in on the plan. In a castle they might mark the site of the 
portcullis, drawbridge, towers, well and domestic buildings. In 
a church they can find and mark in the rood screen or stairs, 
piscina, chantry chapel, stoup, squint ; and in a ruined abbey 
they can mark the site of the various monastic buildings together 
with such details as the night stairs into the choir and the book* 
shelves in the cloisters. For younger cMldren it is sometimes 
better to put numbers on to the plan so that they can go 
straight to the right spot and find out what is there. Older 
children, if they have been taught to recognize architectural 
styles, can colour the plan according to each st^e represented 
in the building. Plans can also be used when visiting Roman 
sites. In a fort children would be able to find mark in the 
gatehouse, towers, granaries, shrine, officers* quarters, and baths. 
It is very important to make sure that the children have had some 
practice in using plans and that they know the meaning and 
function of all the places that they are putting in : they can make 
a note of these in a key on the plan. In a ruined building such a 
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a Roman sIm or an abbo7 of which only fpimdatioas remun, 
the children will be seardmg for clues to help them to imagine 
what the building once looked like: for instance they u;dll 
tecogni 2 e the warming room in a monastery because it has the 
remains of a ^replace. One cannot get everythi:^ one wants 
on to a plan, so plans always need supplementing with sketches of, 
for instance, die pattern cf a mosaic floor at a Roman site. 

For a nsit to a period bouse or to period rooms in a museum, 
lists of the furniture and fittings to be noticed in each room might 
be made. Children can draw furniture, fireplaces, doorways, and 
make notes on floors, walls, ceilings. They can make a note of 
the different kinds of material used, and, if teleranc, how such 
processes as marquetry, inlays, and veneering are carried out 
They can sketch details of costume and hair-styles from con¬ 
temporary portraits, and for future reference might make a note 
of the material and colour of cloches/ If a contemporary view of 
the house is available they can sketch the lay-out of the garden 
for the period that they are studying. All this is too much for an 
individual child to do on one visit, but it could be shared 
among several groups of children or done by the same children 
on successive visits. 

Sometimes it is interesting to teach older children to recognize 
the decorative motifs of a period so that they will learn to dis¬ 
tinguish one period from another not only in architecture but also 
in woodwork, sculpture and silver. Drawings of the chief motifs 
of a period can be made and cyclostyled by the teacher, and the 
child^ can find all the objects with the same motifs, and either 
draw them ot make lists of them. For instance in a fourteenth- 
century church they might be given drawings of ball flower 
ornament, finial, gable, crocket, quatrefoil and curvilinear 
tracery which they can find on windows, fonts and tombs, lo 
an Adam room they might be given drawings of a bow, tam*s 
head, wheat sheaf, palmette and rosette which they can find on 
walls, ceilings, carpets, furniture, porcelain and silver. This 
method of work not only trains the children's powers of observ¬ 
ation hut also helps them to appreciate the ardstic whole of a 
period. 

On a visit to a museum of old crafts, group work is usually 
indicated because them are not enough specimens of any one 
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craft to occupy mote than a few children. Before the visit the 
ctuldrcn should have seen pictures of the ctaftsmen at work so 
that when they come to draw the tools in the museum they will 
have a mental picture of the way in which they were used. 
Sometimes a child can draw a tmmbex of tools of which he has 
been ^ven the names and then make a note of how they wete 
used. Or he can find and draw the tools that, for instance, the 
wheelwright used for measuring the rim of the wheel, for hollow¬ 
ing out the felloes, for lifting the can up and for making spokes. 
Where a local industry has a complicated series of processes 
which involve machinery not easy to draw, then it is worth the 
teaeher*s while to give the child a work-sheet with the machinery 
already drawn and ask him to identify the vatioos pieces and to 
write a note on their function and method of use, Some children 
will probably have parents working in the industry, so they 
will already know something about the processes even though 
the old methods will be different from the modern ones. 

Sometimes with a very large class it is difficult to o^anize 
class visits but it is possible either to send a group of older 
children or to go with a group of yo ung er children out of school 
hours. This can be done for a visit to any of the types of places 
that we have already discussed but it is particularly suitable 
where children need to find out information either from old 
craftsmen, who perhaps would not be so forthcoming with 
thirty children as they would be with six, or when children a« 
to go to look at the outsides of buildings in crowded streets 
where a Urge cUss would be quite impossible. With a small 
group, as with a large group, it is very important chat the children 
themselves know why they are going. When a group visits the 
bUcksmith they should be prim^ with questions to ask him on 
behalf of the rest of the class and ready co take down what he 
says. Perhaps a note of wamii^ should be sounded here; a 
working blacksmith should not be treated in the same way as 
a case of tools in the museum. The primary purpose of visiting 
him is to hear his experience and to see him at work and the 
teacher should always go beforehand to make sure that it is 
possible for lum to receive the children. 

When sending a group of children into the town to find out 
about a Roman wall or an old gateway care should be taken that 
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here also they hAve something deEciite to look fot: ctenelktioos, 
macHolitiofls, ftcrow slits, grooves fot the portcullis and so on, 
and that they are not asked to drav the wall ot the gateway if it 
means standing in everybody's way to do it. 

In a study of a vihage either by resident children or by 
children from a n^by town there is pl&wy of historical field 
work that can be done. With an outline map of the village the 
children can walk through it putting in all the pre-twentieth- 
centoiy buildings, colouring them perhaps according to age. 
Some of th em can talk to old residents or visit the blacksmith 
or go into the inn to see if the open dreplace is still there. Others 
can go to the local museum to look fot obsolete tools of fann 
labouress or craftsmen. 

In a town, visits can be made to the museum fot bygones 
and to buildings such as the church, period house, castle, gate* 
house, guildhall and inn. It is worth while also to send groups of 
children to look at any streets which still contain a row of old 
houses even though these cannot be entered. Some sketches 
of the details of doors, windows and chimneys can be made and 
an over'ill impression of the house or houses gathered. 

In the above examples only a selection of all the possible 
^ds of work'lists has been given but it is hoped that enough 
ideas have been suggested for the teacher to be able to make 
adaptations to suit his own class and locality. The choice of 
work will depend on iht age sex of the children, and on the 
resources of the locality and the background material available. 
For instance girls usually enjoy old kitchens while boys usually 
prefer the old ctafcs. When deciding which aspect of a biuiding 
or museum to study, the teacher will be guided by the children’s 
previous knowledge and interests and by the questions they 
askin school and he need not feel that he has to cover everything 
that is there. Every effort should be made to collect material fot 
as complete a picture as possible and to ensure diat the children 
understand the historical context of the place that they are 
visiting. 

When planning a visit there are one or two important general 
points to bear in mind, 

On a visit to a building we should remember that probably 
the most interesting aspect for the children is the way in which 
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people used to live there. We have therefore to coccenttate on 
showing them how to find out what it was like to live in the 
building they are visiting r how the Roman house was heated, 
how the castle was defended, what the Hlkabethans wore and 
how they had their meals. Some of this can only be discovered 
from books but a good deal can be found out from the building 
itself as we have seen in previous chapters. For some reason 
this aspect of buildings is often ignored by teachers and guide 
lectuxets who tend to concentrate on describing the architectural 
styles of a building. We shall have to tmch them to lecogtuze the 
style of the period they are studying but the main pan of the 
wotk will be in training them to deduce a way of life from the 
evidence before (hem. This can only be done as we have seen 
above by giving them certain things to look for. 

It will be noticed that in the suggestions for work on visits 
there Is great emphasis on drawing. Many things can be expressed 
by labelled drawings better than by notes, and it is valuable for 
children to learo to CT^press themselves graphically as well as in 
writing. Drawing also helps to train their powers ^ observation. 
They have to look carefully at an objea when they draw it and 
often see details they would otherwise miss; therefore it is 
worth encouraging accuracy. Somedmes children can do more 
than simply make a$ accurate a drawing as possible. Tbey can 
draw objeas in such a way as to show how they were used : a 
prehistoric tool with the handle that it would have had, an 
Eliaabethan spit with the joints of meat on it in front of a 
roaring open fire. This kind of drawing means that the children 
must have been well prepared beforehand $0 that they will not 
only recognize ptehistoric tools and old fashioned cooking 
implements, but will also immediately be able to see them in their 
context. 

This leads us to another important point. Children should be 
encouraged to draw a group of specimens which together make 
up more the sum of individual speciroens. That is, a child 
should at the end of the visits have looked at and drawn a 
group of objects which give him an idea which he can take away 
with him. For example, on a visit to a prehistotic coUectioo, hLs 
drawings should not be simply of miscellaneous tcx>ls snA utensils 
but should be classified under headings of flint weapons ox 
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domestic pottesy %o tbit lie can begin to have an idea of Stone 
Age man’s hunting equipment ot Stone Age woman’s cooking 
utensils and to teate that all these things were made by a people 
who had only certain limited powers and resources. In a period 
house or room the dassi^ing is to some extent already done, but 
usually these is more that can be added : the relevant portraits 
from another part of the house or the silver and porcelain from 
another part of the museum. 

This does not mean that the children should study more than 
one thing at once; they may covet a variety of dlffereot objects 
but all erf them should be within the same period. It is essential 
to limit the scope of die visit so that each child can understand 
its whole aim. Not more than one subject can be studied on each 
visit. The previous chapters have indicated what these subjects 
might be : £6t instance the Roman army, town or villa according 
to the site or a period house at the most important stage in its 
history. On later visits or at school other subjects in connection 
with these can be studied. 

So far we have stressed the importance of preparing the 
children propedy at school before go on a viait, It is worth 
pointing out that too much preparatioD has its disadvantages no 
less than too little. The children must come on the visit eager to 
explore and to £nd out certain answers to guestions which have 
cropped up in th^ class work but they should not come so 
primed that they know exactly what there is in the museiun or 
building and so that there ate no surprises left fox them. 

Thb Vistt Itself 

There are various general points to consider on a visit. 
The ddldten should know beforehand how they are to proceed, 
that in a church they cannot cun about talking noisily, chat a 
museum is a place of researdi and that therefore they must not 
gee in the way of other people who ate working there. It is a 
good idea to start with the children all together in order to 
orientate their maps or to point out the cases that have the 
relevant specimens ot the rooms that have the best furniture. 
They can then disperse quietly. Even if all the class is doing the 
same work it is worth dividing them into groups, with a leader 
if they are to be very scattered, so that each group can start at a 
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difftrcat pU« aad so avoid overcrowding. It is importaoc that 
the children should really work iadepccdentiy. that ^ should 
learn to find objects and to read labels for themselves, so the 
teacher should not stand over them any mote th a n he would if 
they were tryii^ to find something out from a book. However 
he should be in some easily found place where the children can 
consult him. Sometimes, if the children are finding it difficult 
to know how to tackle their work, it is a good idea to gather 
some or all of them together to discuss how hi they have got, 
what remains to be done and whether the information they are 
recording is going to be intelligible when they return home. 

In any type of historical building, it is always worth calling 
all the childien together at the end and trying to imagine with 
them what the place was like when it was in use. This is the 
moment when the teacher, drawing on what the children have 
already learnt from books and pictuies, can take the lead and 
fire the children’s imaginations. In a medieval church he might 
recreate widi them the scene at a pilgrimage, in an 
bouse the scene at a banquet, in a castle the storming of the walls. 
Perhaps this will give them ideas of what still remains to be done 
when they get home. For instance, they nught imagine the 
Elizabethans in doublet and hose, dining at high table, eating 
and drinking from silvet-ght plates and goblets, but find that 
they do not yet know what food the Elizabethans ate nor yet 
how it was cooked. 

At an archaeological sice ot museum thete is an opportunity 
for the teacher and children to try to work out how the archaeo* 
logists have discoveted so much from what at first seems so little 
evidence. For instance thete is at Leicester City Museum an 
exhibit showing the skeleton of an AngloSazon woman as 
she was found ; she has bronze brooches on her shoulders, 
paste beads round her neck, two belt rings by her pelvic gitdle, 
two girdle hangers on her thighs, a bone bracelet on her arm, a 
bone handle of a knife just bdow her hand and a large crystal 
bead on her chest. From this exhibit we can see how pagans 
were buried and what clothes the Anglo-Saxons wore. This 
kiod of approach is valuable in teaching children how to interpret 
the evidence they see and is the kind of detective work they 
enjoy. At the same time they can be shown how to link the objects 
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in the musemn \nth the site: the teacher can mention the 
pottery and coins that were found in the foundations of a house 
and hdped to date it» and the TOtiTe pots that were found in the 
temple and helped to show to whom it was dedicated. This tfig d 
of approach need not be confined to Roman sites ^ it can also be 
used in mined abbeys and castles where not enough of the 
building Is left standing for the children to imagine what it was 
like without a good de^ of detective work first. 

In a museum, espedally in a local one, help from the curator 
or guide lecturer is sometimes valuable. It is always worth 
asking if the children can handle any of the exhibits. It is 
particularly useful if they can handle prehistoric tools because it 
is r^y only when they have the tool in their hands that they 
can see how it was used, and how the handle was fitted on. It is 
also useful when dealing with bygones if one of the museum staff 
am be persuaded to demonstrate how some of the old utensils 
were used. Children are much more likely to take an interest 
m a spinning'wheel or a fiail if they can understand how they 
work by seeing them in actioiL Most curators will do this gladly 
and it is surprising how few teachers seem to cake advantage 
of dieir potentially fdendJy attitude. But it is essential to really 
that however useful demonstrations and explanations by museum 
staff are, they do not by themselves ensure chat the children have 
learnt anyfhing. The children should make appropriate drawings 
and notes after demonstrations have been given and it is import¬ 
ant that this work should be done on the visit, like all good ‘ field 
work *, and not afterwards from memory. 

Fmaliy before we leave the place chat we have visited we must 
sound a note of warning against the ovexplanned expedition. 
This is not a contradiction of ail that has ali^y been said. It is 
essential that children should have some work to do, but a little 
time should be allowed also for them to explore independendy 
and to find unexpected treasures. They should have time to gaze 
in awe at the Egyptian mummies, to run round the castle ramparts 
to climb to the top of the cathedral tower, to look at the carp 
in the moat. It is usually best to have this unplanned exploration 
for about a quarter of an hour at the end of the visit. This will 
probably be the time when individual children unconsciously 
realize that it will be worth cn ming back another day, perhaps 
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bringing thw parents, and it may be the tune when a child will 
find something that will lead him and others alor^ a new line of 
discovery. This time for satisfying curiosity or for espeoeadng 
awe and wonder is a very important part of a visit, especuUy 
the first visit, because on it may be boiJt a lasting interest in 
historical buildings aM museums. 

A visit should not normally last more than an boor and a half 
unless there is a break, in which case it might go on the whole 
morning or afternoon. But it can be seen at once that on one 
visit, however long, each child will not accomplish a great deal 
and that much will need to be done at school to pull the work of 
the various groups together and to gather supplementary 
information. In the same way * follow up * work at school will 
need to be done between each visit of a series, and at the end of 
the series. 


FOLLowiNG-up Visits 

A visit nearly always provides a great stimulus and it is 
important that ^ teacher should be ready with books and 
pictures for the children to carry on work. The work done in the 
museum or building should integrated with the rest of the 
work, field drawings and notes added to and mounted. It does 
not matter whether the work is kept in individual note books or 
whether it provides a basis fot a class model or fdeze, but it Is 
in^oitant that each child should know that his work on the 
visit was worth doing and has led to something else. 

Some of the work connected with a visit is bound to be on the 
locality but the teacher will keep in mind its wider significance. 
When they am studying ptehiatotic tools the children's attention 
should be drawn to the peoples to^iay who are still in the same 
stage of culture. These modem pemidve people, as we saw in 
Chapter 2, can be a great help in uuerpreting the activides of 
prehistoric man, and the children should also be made aware of 
the fact that we share the world with peoples living an esustence 
totally difierent from our own. When the children are studyii^ 
foe Romans they should begin to realize that in those days 
Britain was a rather distant part of an enormous empire centr^ 
on the Mediterranean sea. It is essential therefore to introduce 
them to Latin authors and to photographs of Italian sculpture 
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not oaiy to help them in finding out about Roman Btitalo, but 
also to help to undeKtand the Rome from which much of 
out hericage has come. They will get lome idea that Britain was 
part of a cosmopolitan empke if they discover, as we did In 
Qiaptet 2, that a Bddsh freed slave-woman could many a Palmy- 
from distant Asia Minor; or that a villa owner could have 
his floor decorated with mosaics illustrating Vi^il, SimUarly 
when they arc studying their local church or visiting an abbey or 
cathedral, the children should gather from the work some 
notion that medieval England was part of a much larger entity 
called Christendom and that in some countries and in some 
places in England Roman Catholic services are being carried out 
to-day in much the same way as they were in the Middle Ages 
in England. Whatever historical buildings or museums we 
visit we shall find that the study takes us away from the locality to 
something larger. When we organize work on out local period 
house, village or town, we should try to follow it up by studying 
later a contrasting type of house, village or town in order to bring 
out the full significance of out own. 

There is an endless variety of ' follow up ’ work possible 
and only a few of the more interesting things that have been done 
can be mentioned. Sometimes the work singly leads to the 
coQection of more information. This is valuable in that it gives 
the children the experience of information from a variety 

of different sources and of seeing that this adds up to mote than 
information simply from books. A visit to a prehistoric or 
Roman collection may lead to interest in local sites so that 
maps can be made plotting all the local finds, and visits under¬ 
taken to those that are interesting. This may lead to the children 
xnaking finds, which they can label, for a small class museum. 
A visit to a medieval castle may lead to an increased interest in 
weapons, armour and accounts of battles, and the children may 
get so steeped in the tim^ and place that they can make imaginative 
pictures or write imaginarive accounts of the battles that took 
place riiere. 

It is probably only after the visit that the children will be 
ready to look at contemporary written sources. If they are 
studying a period house then they will need the photogr^hs of 
furniture and tableware, the reproductions of contemporary 
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portraits and the printed inventories of fuiniture and clothes 
d^at wt discussed in Chapter 5. If they have been visitii^ a 
medieval church then the photographs of medieval church plate 
and vestments and the inventories of church belongings made at 
the Reformation, that we discussed in Chapter 4, should be 
provided. If they ate studying their own town then reproductions 
of maps, ei^vings and paintings will be needed. Whatever 
kind of building or museum they have been visiting diey will 
need to consult the relevant topographical authority suda as 
CeUa Fiennes, Defoe, Cobbett and the relevant diaries or letters 
such as those of Pepys or Parson Woodforde. We have in 
earlier chapters how these first-hand sources can be used to build 
up a picture of life at a certain time in the past; it remms to be 
emphasiaed that children as well as adults can use these sources 
if they are helped. They will have to be taught how to use an 
index; and where there is no index, places in books must be 
marked for them. Sometimes it is a help if they write a note of 
what they want to find out before they start so that they will in 
effect be carrying out * research ’ in books in rather Ae same 
way as they were carrying it out in the museum. 

Where it is not possible to find an inventory or account book 
of the actual diuich or house the children are studying, t hen one 
that corresponds in date and type can be used. Ihe inventories 
in the Pasto/j Ijttftrs wiU do for most large medieval bouses, the 
inventory of Fountains Abbey for most Qsterdan abbeys. Obvh 
ously if the class is making a study of the town in which the 
children live then maps of that town and no other will do, 
although descriptions of town entertainments, pictures of houses 
and so on might be borrowed from other places. 

Whatever first-hand material we use wid\ children we shall 
find that we have to teadi them the traditions of die age which 
produced it. They must not think that medieval artists were 
queer because they painted their figures on a larger scale than the 
landscape behind them: ot that the sixteenth* and seventeenth- 
century people were odd because they did not spell in the 
way as we do. The teacher will also have to ezetdse dlscredon 
in dedding when his children are ready for a pardculai kind 
of material. The elevea*yeat*old can get interested in finding 
details in the complicated scenes depicted in medieval manu¬ 
scripts and tapestries but will not be able to master extracts from 

p 
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$«Tecteeiith>ceiituiy account books in thdt original spelling, 
so fot this ago gtoup spellings, though not necessarily phrasing, 
should be modemked. It is sometimes amusing for older 
children to guess what oddly spelt words mean but they need 
help at the beginning: the teaser will haye to read an extract 
with a group before he can expect individual children to do it 
9 doi3e. it shmiJd be said at once dut account books and inven* 
tories are among the easiest kinds of documents to use becavzse 
they are to all intents and purposes simply lists, and most of the 
unfamiliar words for materia], food and so on can be looked up 
in the Oxford Ei^Iish Dictiooary. 

Hitherto we ^ve been talking about using printed sources 
with children and fot most the piinted source with modemixed 
spelling will be enough. Just occasionally, however, it cught be 
worth starting grammar school children on manuscript material 
if there are in the local Record Office a gtoup of suitable family 
letters or some parish records of the kind discussed in Chapter j. 
If the documencs are chosen fcom the eighteenth or early xune- 
teenth century there should be no difficulty in reading the 
handwriting. For instance, two children could work out occupa¬ 
tions &om parish registers or analyse the work of constable or 
churchward^ from their account books. 

Sometimes a visit can result in quite a dlFerent sort of work. 
The prehistoric collection might stimulate in the children the 
desire to carry out some of early men’s activities for themselves. 
Chipping Hints is too difficult and dangerous for younger children 
but older ones might tty it Making coil pots and decorating 
them with thumb-nail marks is always a possibility. Spinning 
can be done with a clay whorl, a stick as a spindle and some raw 
wool i weaving on an uptight loom can he improvised. At a 
camp children can always make bows and arrows, and those 
who are scouts can probably teach the others how to make Hre 
by rubbing two sticks toge^er. This kind of activity is great 
fun for children but it is also educational because they ate trying, 
in their way, to re-live the paat- 

Model-making is an obvious sequel to a visit For instance a 
Roman fort or a medieval castle can be modelled, but care should 
be taken that it resembles the fort or castle visited, that it is as 
nearly as possible the teal thing and not just a ‘ typical ’ one. 
Soldiers might be made to go with it and young children will 
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sponttaeously play at attacking and defending it, and in doing so 
they will learn, by re-living in their own way, how a Roman or 
meicval fort was won or lost 

Models of period houses can also be made; the facade perhaps 
and, on a larger scale, some of the rooms with fumitiire and 
figures. If the children are sufficiently stimulated by reading 
about the activities of the people who used to live in their house 
they naay be able to dress puppets in period costume and to act 
silent plays with them. This is probably more profi»ble than 
attempting to write period plays which are very difficult to act 
because of the language and the costume. Period dances are a 
possibility and appeal to girls: for instance, the atmosphere of 
an eighteenth-century ball can to some extent be captured by 
dancing the minuet 

We have seen what social history children can leam &om a 
properly prepared visit to a museum, historical building or site. 
How much they learn on the visit depends very much on what 
they know beforehand and how far they have taken part in the 
planning. It cannot be too often emphasiaed that a visit should 
be part of work already being carried on, that children should 
go to a house or a museum in the spirit of research and be 
encouraged to stay or return again of their own accord. In the 
work that they do on the visit we have seen that the children can 
be taught by a variety of methods, each of which will bring out 
difietent abilities in individual children. They have to learn the 
shape of tools and of buildings by making accurate drawings of 
them, but as a contrast they can leam by deduction and interpreta¬ 
tion how a tool was used, what it is made of and what it was used 
for. in the work after the visit the children should be shown how 
to go on from the local interest with which they started, to explore 
its historical context. Finally the teacher will teallTe that the train' 
ing of the children in observauon and interpretation of evidence, 
in acquisition and recording of infotmation is simply a means to 
an end. The teacher’s aim is to show the children how to find out 
enough about the past to create for themselves mental pictures 
of prehistoric, Roman, medieval and later people living and work¬ 
ing. He will know that his children are beginning to appreciate 
the past when from topographical specimen, literary and docu¬ 
mentary material that he lus provided, they begin to create 
pictures or stories of men and women in historical settings. 
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